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PEEFACE 


The subject of this thesis was suggested to me in 1937 by Dr. H. G. 
Lange, Copenhagen, my dear and venerated teacher in Egyptology 
at that time. That my work has been delayed is due i. a. to the 
impossibility during the war of using the Egyptian Dictionary in 
Berlin, which till then I had only had time to go through summarily 
for my purpose. I have myself had to gather the majority of the 
excerpts which have been necessary. 

Other teachers to whom I am greatly indebted are, among Egypto- 
logists, the late Professor Kurt Sethe, Berlin, Professor Alexander 
Scharff, Munich, and Professor A. M. Blackman, Liverpool; among 
historians of comparative religion. Dr. Tor Andrae, Bishop of Lin- 
kbping. 

With the greatest readiness my friend Docent Torgny Save-Soder- 
bergh, Upsala, has discussed with me several of the problems of my 
thesis, never hesitating to let me profit by his erudition, acumen, 
and power of combination. I am deeply grateful to him for this 
generosity. 

I heartily thank Professor C. E. Sander-Hansen, Copenhagen, for 
his great kindness in reading my thesis in manuscript, and for his 
valuable observations. 

My thanks are also due to my friend Professor Geo Widengren, 
Upsala, for stimulating conversations on comparative religion, and 
for books recommended for study; to Professor Sven Dedering, Lund, 
for help with a number of points relating to the Semitic languages; 
to Docent Ivan Engnell, Upsala, for advice concerning matters of 
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comparative religion; to Dr. Bror Olsson, Lund, Teol. lie. and Fil. 
Land. Helmer Ringgren, Upsala, Mag. art. Marie-Louise Buhl, Copen- 
hagen, Dr. Christian Callmer, Lund, and Fil. lie. Lennart Gronberg, 
Upsala, for helpful assistance with checking, proof-reading, index, 
and bibliography. 

I wish further to express my thanks to the officials of Lunds 
Universitetsbibliotek, Upsala Universitetsbibliotek, Det Kongelige 
Bibliotek, Copenhagen, and Kungliga Biblioteket, Stockholm, for 
great helpfulness and kindness. 

The translation of this thesis into English has been aided by a 
grant from the British Council, Stockholm, and I should also like 
to thank one of the officials there, Mrs F. Cameron, for generous 
help in revising part of the translation. 

As to the transcription of Egyptian words it will be noted that the 
system of the Berlin Dictionary has here been followed. An excep- 
tion is, however, the transcription of the sound aleph^ which, for 
technical reasons, is here printed as h 

Wherever translations from the Egyptian are followed by numerals 
in fat type, these refer to the numerals in the plates at the back of 
the book, 

Lund, September 1946. 


Maj Sandman Holmberg. 
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The Name of Ptah 

The name of the god Ptah occurs in many different forms in tire 
Egyptian texts. Usually it was written without a deter- 

minative, and this was the general rule in the Old Kingdom. 

In some few cases in the Pyramid texts the name was written ^ 
and on the Palermo stone from the 5th dynasty, Ptah is called 
but these are exceptions from the form that was usual in the Old King- 
dom. 

Also in later texts the form ° without a determinative, was the 
most usual. In the material of the Berlin Dictionary the form ^ ^ 
occurs in about 80 % of the cases in the Middle Kingdom, in about 
55 % of the cases in the New Kingdom and in about 88 % of the 
cases in the Oreek period. The Greek period thus reverts to a large 
extent to the most ancient form. 

The next commonest way of writing the name of Ptah, was to 
place the divine determinative J after the name of the god. This 
occurs only now and then in texts from the Middle Kingdom and 
the Greek era, but was relatively common in the New Kingdom. 

In addition, there are a large number of other ways of writing the 
name, among which the following may be cited: 

^ See e. g. Pyr. 560. (M. and N.) Sethe, Die altaegypt. Pyramidentexte I, p. 288. 

- Schafer, Ein Bruch&tiick altftgypt. Annalen, p. 41. 

3 Leyden V. 72. Middle Kingdom. Unpublished. Slip of the Dictionary. 

* Louvre C. 12, Dyn. 13. Unpublished. Slip of the Dictionary. 

® Memorial stele in the temple of Ptah at Karnak. Urk. IV, p. 765. 

" Coffin. Cairo 61034. New Kingdom. Daressy, Cercueils des cachettes roj'-ales, 

p. 216. 

The colonnade of Haremheb at Louxor. Sethe’s unpublished notes, 2, 33. 
Slip of the Dictionary. 
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In Coptic the god was called TTTct^ in the Sahidic dialect.^® The 
name Ptah occurs also, as Stolk has pointed out, in the Baby lonian- 
Assyrian and Hebrew languages. The word is found in Middle 
Babylonian, accentuated in e. g. the name fyi-ku-[p]tah==M-k"-pfh = 
Memphis, and unaccentuated in e. g, the names tafy-massi = pth-ms 
— Ptahmes, and tafy-maja == pth-mjj — 

In Assyrian the name of Ptah occurs in the name ipti^-ar-te-su — 
== »Ptah has given her».^I 

The word Ptah is presumably included in the Hebrew place name 
M.a''fan-me~naeft6ah~^Fh.^ Well of Merenptah».^® 

In Greek Ptah was named He was called Hephaistos 

by Herodotos, who like the Hellenes in Egypt identified Ptah with 
the Greek god of smithying.^^ 

In Latin Ptah was called Phthas by Cicero, as Stolk has shown.^^ 
The Sahidic form indicates that the name was pronounced Ptah. 
The problem regarding the significance of the name is extremely 
difficult, indeed for the present insoluble. 

The consonant combination pth occurs, besides in the name of the 
god, only in two Egyptian words from late times, namely , 

t= »to sculpture^, and open».^® 

Many students have discussed the question regarding the signific- 


® The temple at Edfti. Ptol. Piehl, Inscriptions hieroglyphiques II, p. 8o. 
® The temple at Edfu. Ptol Chassinat, Le temple d’Edfou II, p. 270. 

The temple at Esne. Ptol L. D. IV, p. Sdc. 

“ The temple at Omhos. Ptol De Morgan, Cat. d. Mon. I, 2, p. 89. 

The temple at Karnak, Sethe’s unpublished notes, 7, 30. 

Pillar in the temple of Hathor at Dendera. Ptol-Rom. L. D. IV, p. 83 b. 
South temple of Osiris at Dendera. Ptol-Rom. Brugsch, Thes. p, 749. 
The temple of Hathor at Dendera. Ptol-Rom. Mariette, Dendfirah I, pi 20 e. 
See e. g. Am61ineau, Oeuvres de Schenoudi I, p. 385. 

Ranke, Keilschriftliches Material zur agyptischen Vokalisation, p. 50. — 
See Stolk, Ptah, p. 3. 

Jos. 15,9; 18,15. See Stolk, Ibid., p. 3. 

1® See sStolk, Ibid., p. 3. 

2® Pap. Ox. in, 412,27. Papyri Graecae Magicae 6, 358. 

21 Herodotos, III, 37. See p. 49. 

22 Cicero, De natura deorum, 3, 22. Stolk, Ibid., p. 3. 

2® Wb. I, p. 565. 
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ance of the name of Ptah, and as a rule they have tried to associate 
it with one of the said verbs »seulpture» and »open». 

The view that the name of Ptah is derived from the verb pth — 
»open», has been advanced, among others by Wiedemann”^ and 
Sayce,^'’ who considered that the name alluded to the opening of 
the mouth. Hall likewise considers that the name Ptah meant »the 
opener», and that the word was Semitic.^® 

Stolkj on the other hand, writes that the name Ptah is probably 
a derivation of the root in the sense of »sculpture», a word which 
expressed one of the principal functions of the god.®^ 

Seeing that there are two Egyptian verbs pt]i, one is, of course, 
tempted to derive the name of the god from one of them. We must 
begin by investigating the age and origin of the two words. 

The verb pth = »open» and the verb — »sculpture» both have 
parallels in Semitic languages. 

The verb »open» in Assyrian is petu., in Hebrew patafy, in Syrian 
pHati, in Arabian fataha, hi South Arabian pth, and in Ethiopian 
fatha. 

The verb pth == »sculpture» has an equivalent in Accadian in the 
verb patdfyii = »bore into». In South Arabian »engrave» is pt?j, and in 
Arabian »engraved ring» is fatfia. 

In Hebrew there is a verb for sculpture = ptl}, which occurs only 
in the forms pl'^el and pu'^aV^ 

The two Egyptian verbs pth thus had equivalents in many Semitic 
languages, which indicates that the root was Original Semitic. In 
Egyptian texts, however, neither of the verbs ptfi occur until late 
times. Grapow in A. Z. 49, p. 47 writes that the verb pzl^ = »open» 
is not found in Egyptian texts before the Greek period, nor has the 
verb ~ >sculpture», according to Wb. I, p. 565, been recorded 
before the Greek period. As the Egyptian verbs pth thus do not seem 
to have come into use before a time when there was a brisk linguistic 


-•* Wiedemann, Die Religion d. alien Agypter, p. 73. 

Sayco, The Religions of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia, p. 138. 

Hall, The iVncicnt History of the Near East, p. 85. 

27 Btolk, Ibid., p. 5. 

2® Of. St oik, Ibid., p. 5. Stolk thinks, perhaps erroneously, that this is the 
same verb as the Hebrew verb patah »open». 
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exchange with other peoples, it is possible that the Egyptian verbs 
had been borrowed from some other language. 

It is, however, also conceivable that one of the verbs fth had been 
introduced into Egypt in pre-dynastic times in connection with other 
semitizings of the Egyptian language, and that this word had given 
Ptah his name. This, however, is not very probable. If 'pth were an 
old verb root in Egyptian, with the meaning » op en» or »sculpture», 
it would be a remarkable coincidence that it has not been found in 
any text during the at least 3000 years which had elapsed between 
the origin of the name Ptah and the appearance in the literature of 
the two verbs ptJ}. Such coincidences are, of course, quite possible, 
but it seems to me more probable that the two Egyptian verbs pth 
are late loans from Hebrew or Accadian, which had nothing to do 
with the name Ptah. 

This applies at any rate to the verb = »open». It certainly 
can have had nothing to do with the name of Ptah. If the word 
ptfji = »open» could be conceived to have had the connotation »begin», 
it might have had some connection with Ptah’s creative powers, but 
there is nothing that indicates such a significance in the word. Ptah, 
in certain texts dating as from the Middle Kingdom, is said »to open 
the mouth» of the dead, but it is a relatively late phenomenon in 
his history, and the verbs used in these texts are usually wp = »open» 
and wn = »open», but never ptJi.^^ 

It may rather be supposed that the verb pth = »sculpture», »en- 
grave», might have something to do with Ptah. But this verb root 
has the meaning »sculpture» only in Hebrew and in the late Egyptian 
language. In certain Semitic languages, also in Accadian, which 
must be older than Hebrew and nearer Original Semitic, this 
root has the meaning »bore into» »engrave». »Sculpture» seems to 
be a secondary meaning of the root. It is probable that the Original 
Semitic verb which possibly may have given Ptah his name had the 
significance of »bore», »engrave» and the name of the god Ptah would 
then have had the original meaning »the Borer», »the Engraver», not 
as Stolk proposes »the Sculptor».®° 


2® See p. 9f) seqq. 

As we shall see, the signj, which is included in the title of Ptah’s priest 
wr hmw't, represents a stone-borer. But it is hard to see any connection 
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With this scanty material available for the elucidation of these 
questions, we cannot for the present get further than vague specu- 
lations. Certainly a name without a significance has never yet been 
given to a god, but it is possible that the name of Ptah had nothing 
to do with any of the words suggested by previous students. The 
solution of the problem regarding the name of Ptah will perhaps be 
found in the future in still undiscovered texts. 


between the word pth and the sign which is part of the title, as the signf 
apparently only had the phonetic value Am/, never the value pt}}. 

As there are, in Semitic languages, words corresponding to the Egyptian 
verb ptfy — »to sculpture^, it can probably not have been formed, as Sander- 
Hansen suggests, from Ptah’s name, owing to his most conspicuous qualities. 
See Sander-Hansen, /Egyptiske Forestillinger om Verdens Skabelse, p. 62. 
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Ptali’s Appearance 

Pictures or statues of Ptah are rare before the New Kingdom, 
probably because the Ptah temple in Memphis is destroyed and be- 
cause representations of gods dating from the Old and Middle King- 
doms are unusual in any case. 

In his book »Tarkhan I and Memphis V», pL 8, Petrie shows an 
alabaster bowl from Tarkhan (about 60 km south of Cairo) dating 
from approximately the first dynasty, on which Ptah is represented 
as standing, with a smooth bead and beardless, in an open chapel. 
He wears a tightly fitting garment with a stand-up collar from which 
a tassel hangs. His arms, stretched forward out of his cloak, hold a 
uas-staff. p 1^ is engraved above the picture in primitive hiero- 
glyphics. (Fig. 1.) 

One finds the same type of picture on the Palermo stone dating 
from the fifth dynasty. There too Ptah stands, beardless, in an open 
chapel, holding a uas-sceptre. (Fig. 2.) 

We know of no other way in which Ptah was represented during 
the Old Kingdom. 

Representations of Ptah dating from the Middle Kingdom are also 
rare. From that time, however, one finds Ptah depicted with a beard, 
and a straight beard, not the curved type with which the gods were 
usually represented. There may have been a beard on older pictures 
of Ptah also, but there is not enough material to justify an opinion 
on that subject. There is so little material that one cannot attempt 
to date the pictures of Ptah on the basis of the presence or absence of 
certain details, such as whether or not he has a beard, whether ho 
stands in an open or closed chapel, and the like. 

On a relief from the kiosk of Sesostris I at Karnak, one sees Sesostris 
I in the embrace of Ptah, the latter standing in an open chapel of the 
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same type as that shown in Fig. 1 and wearing a straight beard. He has 
a smooth head and a tightly fitting garment without any ornament. 
Here the god is called »Ptah, he who is south of his wall». (Fig. 3.) 

From the time of the Middle Kingdom on, there are also repre- 
sentations of Ptah in a closed chapel. For example, on a stele from 
the Middle Kingdom from Abydos, Ptah is shown standing on a 
podium in a closed chapel, dressed in a tightly fitting garment with 
a tassel at the neck. He has a smooth head, a straight beard, and 
holds a uas-sceptre. (Fig. 4.) 

For the sal^e of curiosity, the first Ptah picture we have from a 
place outside of Egypt — Serabit el-Khadim on the Sinai peninsula — 
is also reproduced here. In the temple there, there are pictures of 
Ptah dating from the Middle Kingdom. He wears a tightly-fitting 
garment and has a straight beard. He has a smO'Oth head, holds a 
uas-sceptre, and is standing in a closed chapel. (Fig. 5.) 

From the time of the 18th dynasty it became more usual to draw 
pictures of the gods, including Ptah. Ptah was still represented with 
a smooth head and dressed in a tightly fitting garment, but there 
were many variations in the ornaments he wore, the kind of sceptre 
he held, the style of the chapel, and so on. 

From the time of the Hew Kingdom, Ptah was often depicted 
standing in a chapel, just as he had been in earlier times. During 
the New Kingdom and likewise afterwards, the chapel was mostly 
of a closed type and had a vaulted roof, as in Fig, 4. There were small 
variations in the design of the roof. For example, the angle between 
roof and wall could be in the form of a flower or a djed-symbol, but 
one does not find any variations which were characteristic of a 
particular period or place. 

The open chapel was still shown in the New Kingdom,’^ but it does 
not appear in later pictures. 

From the time of the New Kingdom, however, it became usual to 
represent Ptah wdthout any chapel, sometimes standing (Fig. G), some- 
times sitting. When shown sitting, he was usually on a low-backed 
stool, (Fig. 7.) 

Sometimes Ptah has a sceptre of a type not found in pictures which 
date from the Old and Middle Kingdoms. Thus from the time of the 


^ See e.g.. Petrie, Memphis I, pi. 11, Id, 
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New Kingdom, at least, a sceptre made of the combined uas-, ankh-, 
and djed-signs was used in pictures of Ptah (Fig. 8); such a sceptre 
is always shown in the Ptah pictures in the Ptolemaic temple of Edfu.^ 

The simple uas-sceptre was still used in Ptolemaic times side by 
side with other kinds, however.® 

One sometimes sees slight variations in the style of the sceptre; for 
example, one type lacks the ankh-symbol,^ while another consists 
only of a djed-symbol.® In a picture in the cliff chapel at Surarieh 
(Nubia), dating from Ramesside times, Ptah holds in one hand a 
sceptre which consists partly of a uas-symbol and an ankh-symbol, 
in the other a palm branch. (Fig. 9.) 

On a pillar in the hypostyle of the Ramesside temple of Amun at 
Karnak, one sees Ptah holding a palm sceptre with the sign of the 
sed-festival attached to it. A symbol for 100.000 hangs at the bottom, 
referring to Ptah’s r61e in the sed-festivals. (Fig. 10.) 

It was most usual to show Ptah with a sceptre in his hands, and 
only in exceptional cases was he shown without a sceptre, as in Fig. 3 
where he is embracing Sesostris I. 

Prom the time of the Middle Kingdom onwards, Ptah appears 
wearing a beard of a thick, straight type, sometimes growing wider 
toward the bottom. It is exceptional to see him without a beard or 
with the customary curved beard of the gods. (Pig. 11.) 

The tassel at the neck which has already been mentioned in con- 
nection with the bowl from the first dynasty described above,® is 
found almost without exception on every representation of Ptah from 
all times. 

It is clear that Ptah’s costume was from the beginning a tightly 
fitting garment, standing up somewhat at the neck and bearing some 
resemblance to the dress of the King at the royal jubilees (see, for 
example, Quibell, Hierakonpolis I, PI. 25b). But the garment was not 
a mummy’s dress from the beginning, although in the New Kingdom 
it w'as not unusual to show Ptah as a mummy. In Ramses IX’s tomb 
near Thebes, in the chapel to the right, the third corridor, Ptah is 

2 See e.g.^ Chassinat, Le temple d’Edfou III, pi. 61; XI, pi 283. 

3 See e.g., Naville, The Temple of Deir el Bahari V, pi 150. 

^ See e. g., Hieroglyph, Texts. Brit. Mus. VII, pi 41. 18 dyn. 

* Boat, Gxxrob, pi 16, 5, 18 dyn. 

® See p. 12. 
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represented in the costume of a mummy and wrapped in feathers. 
He has a uas-sceptre in each hand and a sun disc and two feathers 
on his head. His name is here: 

»Ptah, Lord of Maat, King of the two lands, he with 
the beautiful face», etc, (Fig. 12.) 

Ptah was almost always shown with a smooth head without a 
crown. It was probably thought that he had short hair, although the 
absence of elaborately drawn curls or hair may indicate that he 
was considered to have a tightly fitting cap. The oldest represen- 
tations of Ptah are so indistinct that one cannot make out what the 
earliest ideas were in this connection. 

Now and then Ptah stands with his back to some kind of a pillar. 
Sometimes he leans toward a Djed-object, as on a statue dating from 
the 19th dynasty in the Cairo museum, where the Djed is crowmed by 
a pyramid called »Memphis», flanked by two ba-birds with sun discs 
on their heads. (Fig. 13.) 

A phenomenon which, as far as I know, is unique, is the way in 
which Ptah is represented on a Ramesside stele from Horbet in the 
East delta. He stands with a smooth head, with straight beard, collar, 
and tassel, on a socle in an open chapel with a straight roof, holding 
a uas-ankh-djed-sceptre in his hands. His back is turned to a pillar 
of an unusual kind, and his name is here: ‘pth-n-p'-wlf == of 

the Ukha-column». (Fig. 14.)’ 

When Ptah wms shown standing, it was most usual, at least from 
the time of the Middle Kingdom, to show him on a podium of the 
^-type. This was not shown w^hen he was represented as sitting. 
As early as in the above mentioned representation of Ptah from the 
first dynasty (Fig. 1) it seems possible to distinguish such a podium. 
Sometimes the podium had the form of a staircase, as, for example, 
on a statue of Ptah in Cairo which dates from the 18th dynasty and 
comes from the Valley of the Kings. (Fig. 15.) 

It was not unusual to show Ptah with a head-cloth and a feather 
crown, in the same way that otherwise Tatenen was represented. 
Such a picture is seen in the southern temple of Osiris at Dendera, 
in which Ptah sits with a feather crown and a cloth on his head. 


See p. 241. 
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His name is here: »Ptahj he who is south of his wall, mighty power, 
Lord of Ankhtaui». (Fig. 16.) 

In one place in the temple of Hathor at Dendera a row of gods in 
the form of birds is shown. Among these one sees Ptah with a featlier 
crown, human face, and the body of a bird. He also has a cloth on 
his head. He is called: »Ptah, he who is south of his wall, Lord of 
Ankhtaui». (Fig. 17.) 

Since the type of Ptah representation with a cloth on the head 
and a feather crown, appears several times in Dendera, there was 
probably a Ptah statue of this type in the Dendera temple. 

In Pennut’s tomb at Anibe in Nubia, dating from the time of 
Ramses AH, Ptah has ahead decoration which he does not have else- 
where, consisting of a sun disc and two feathers far down on his 
head. (Fig. 18.) 

On a Ptolemaic house stele a god is shown standing with crooked, 
far-apart legs and hanging arms on a podium in the shape of a stair- 
case. He is called 2^1^, which may possibly be translated: »Ptah, 
the killer of snakes». (Fig. 19.) 

This appears to be a representation of Ptah in the shape of a 
dwarf, i. e. the same shape which he has in the small figures of Ptah 
which generally, because of a misunderstood passage in Herodotos 
(III, 37), have been given the name Pataeci.® 

From late times there are many Ptah figures of this kind, They 
always have bent arms and legs, big bellies, and large beardless 
heads. Often they hold snakes in their hands. (Fig. 20.) 

Tatenen or Ptah-Tatenen was usually shown wearing a feather 
crown. The first real pictures we have of this god date from the New 
Kingdom, as on a stele in the large Ramesside temple at Abusimbel, 
where Ptah-Tatenen stands with a feather crown on his head, a short 
kilt, a staff in his right hand, and a scourge in his left. He has a 
curved beard. He is called g ~ 

This way of representing Ptah-Tatenen, with the curved beard of 
the gods, a feather crown consisting of a sun disc flanked by feathers 
and resting on horns, and in a short kilt instead of Ptah’s tightly 
fitting garment, was almost the only type of representation up into 
Ptolemaic times. 


8ee p, 182 scqq. 
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PTAH’S APPEAEANCE 

Only seldom Ptah-Tatenen is shown in Ptah’s nsnal form, e.g. on 
a Ramesside door from Memphis on which one sees two identical 
figures with Ptah’s smooth head, holding the uas-ankh-djed-sceptre, 
and wearing the tightly fitting garment. Each is standing in a closed 
chapel with vaulted roof and on a ^ socle. One is called »Ptah on 
the great throne» and the Other Ptah-Tatenen. (Fig. 22.) 



in 


The Oldest Documents about Ptah 

To obtain an idea about the original character and history of Ptah 
presents great difficulties, because from the era before the New 
Kingdom there are so few texts preserved in which he is described 
explicitly. He occurs often in names and titles in the Old Kingdom 
and Middle Kingdom, now and then in sacrificial texts in tombs and 
also in a few other Old Kingdom texts and Middle Kingdom texts. 
The names, however, are usually of a type which does not give us 
any information about the nature of the god, e. g. pfh-htp = »Ptah 
is well pleased®, ptii-wsr — »Ptah is strong®, and so on. The same 
can, of course, be said about any god whatever. As regards the Ptah 
priest titles and the sacrificial formulae, they often give us nothing 
but the name of Ptah without any epithet. From the New Kingdom 
on, however, Ptah is named in a number of texts, is given numbers 
of epithets, is implicated in mythic connections and receives hymns 
in his honour; but we must be cautious in making inferences from these 
texts in regard to Ptah’s original nature. The cult of Ptah by that 
time had in fact been spread over the whole of Egypt and the con- 
ceptions of Ptah had been exposed to influence from a number of 
other cults. Many of Ptah’s epithets and many of the descriptions of 
him which we find in texts from the New Kingdom and later, owe 
their origin to influences from cults of other gods. Even the oldest 
texts still preserved have probably been written considerably later 
than the time of the origin of the Ptah cult, and in the meantime he 
was certainly exposed to influences from several other gods. Thus not 
even these earliest documents give us a reliable picture of Ptah’s 
original character. But the secondary additions at that time must at 
any rate have been fewer than was the case in later texts. 


THE OLDEST DOCUMENTS ABOUT PTAH 19 

I will now give a survey of the oldest texts in which the name 
of Ptah occurs. 

1. The oldest preserved text which mentions Ptah in some detail 
is that which Erman called »Denkmal memphitischer Theologie»d 

This text is preserved in a copy of it on a stone from Ethiopian 
times (25th dynasty) and on this stone it is mentioned that King 
Shabaka had ordered the copying of an old text which had been 
destroyed by worms. Because of this mentioning of King Shabaka 
the text has often been called the Shabaka text, a name which will 
be adopted here. 

Sethe, for linguistic reasons, has dated this text to an early dynastic 
period.^ But Junker, on historical grounds, has shown that it is in all 
probability from the Old Kingdom, when tension and rivalry arose 
between Memphis and Heliopolis, as was manifested by the polemics 
against Heliopolis in this Memphite text.'* 

Those parts of the text which deal with Ptah run as follows: 

». . . it is this Ptah, who is called by the great name 
[Tatenen]'^ . . . He is [the binder] of the Upper and Lower 
land of Egypt, this uniter, who has risen as the King of 
Upper Egypt and as the King of Lower Egypt. ... ‘He 
who begot himself’, says Atum, ‘he who gave birth to 
the company of nine gods’.»” ( 1 .) 

Then follows a description of how Geb judged between Horus and 
Seth and set Seth as King over Upper Egypt and Horus as King over 
Lower Egypt, but how he then regretted it and gave the whole 
country to Horus.® 

The text continues: 

»Then Horus rose [as King] over the country. 

He is the uniter of this land, named with the great 
name ‘Tatenen, he who is south of his wall, the Lord of 
eternity’. 


^ Erman, Ein Deukmal memphitischer Theologie. 

* Sethe, Dram. Textc, p. 2 seqq. 

'•> Junker, Die GOtterlehr© von Memphis, p, 6 seqq. 

^ Sethe’s emendation. Sethe, Ibid., p. 21. 

Junker, Die politische Lehre von Memphis, p. 20 seqq. 
« Junker, Die politische Lehre von Memphis, p. 23 seqq. 
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The two sorceresses [the crowns of Upper and Lower 
Egypt] grew on his head. He is Horns, who has risen 
as King over Upper and Lower Egypt, he who united the 
two lands in the Memphis district, at the place where the 
two lands were united. Rushes and papyrus were placed 
at the double door of the temple of Ptah: It signifies Horus 
and Seth who were reconciled and united . . . united in the 
temple of Ptah, ‘The scales of the two lands’, on which 
Upper Egypt and Lower Egypt balance one another.»® (2.) 

The following text® is very corrupt, but seems to deal with the 
death of Osiris and the contest between Horus and Seth. From line 48 
follows a description of Ptah as a creator: . 

»The gods which have their shape in Ptah: 

Ptah on the great throne ... 

Ptah-Nun, the father, who [begot] Atum. 

Ptah-Naunet, the mother, who bore Atum. 

Ptah, the great one — it is the heart and tongue of the 
nine gods. 

[Ptah] . . . who gave birth to the gods. 

[Ptah] . . . who gave birth to the gods. 

[Ptah] ... 

[Ptah] . . . Nefertum at the nose of R§ every day.“ 

It arose as heart, it arose as tongue, as a symbol of 

Atum.” Ptah is the very great one, in that he delivered . . . 
and their kas through this heart from which [possibly: 
in which] Horus has arisen as Ptah and this tongue, from 
which [possibly: in which] Thoth has arisen as Ptah.” 
°The heart and tongue have power over all limbs because 
of the doctrine that if-® [the heart] is in every body and 

Sethe, Ibid., p. 32; Junker, Die politische Lehre von Memphis, p. 32. 

® Junker, Ibid., pi. 1; p. 31 seqq. 

* Junker, Ibid., p. 36 seqq. 

Junker, Die Giitterlehre von Memphis, p. 16 seqq. 

Junker translates: »Esi hat etwas Gestalt als Herz, es hat ctwas Gestalt 
als Zunge als Sinnbild des Atum». Ibid, p. 40. 

1® Junker, Ibid., p. 39' seq. 

13 Sethe, in Dramatische Texte, p. 55, states that the pronoun f after wn4 
refers to Ptah and should be translated »he». (See App. 3.) Even if we 
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that it [the tongue] is in every mouth of all gods, all men, 
all cattle, all reptiles, all that lives, in that it thinks all 
that it [the heart] will and commands all that it [the 
tongue] wilL°^* 

His nine gods are before him a« teeth and lips. Those 
are Atum’s seed and hands. Atum’s nine gods have indeed 
arisen from his seed and his fingers. Yet the nine gods 
are the teeth and the lips in this mouth [of Ptah], which 
told the name of all things, from which Shu and Tefnut 
proceeded, and which created the nine gods.^® *The sight 
of the eyes, the hearing of the ears, the breathing of the 
nose, it is communicated to the heart. This it is which 
lets all knowledge come forth and it is the tongue that 
repeats what the heart thinks.*^® Thus all gods were born 
and his [Ptah’s] nine gods were completed. Every god’s 
word came forth from what the heart had thought and 
the tongue had commanded. In this way also Kas were 
created and Hemsut determined, which bring forth all 
nourishment and all food through this word. 

. . . He who does that which is loved, and he who does 
that which is abhored: life is given to the peaceful man 
and death to the wrongdoer.” «Thus all work is done and 
all handicraft, the work of the hands and the walking of 
the legs, and tlie movement of all [other] limbs according 
to this command which the heart has thought out and 
wdiich comes forth through the tongue, which is the being 


translate this f with »it», as Junker does, the text here marked ° — ° is certainly 
to be interpreted to mean that it is Ptah who works in every body as heart and 
in every mouth as tongue, and it should probably not be regarded, as by Junker, 
as an independent philosophical explanation about the power of the heart and 
tongue, intercalated in the doctrine of Ptah and without connection with it. See 
Junker, Die GOtterlehre von Memphis, p. 49'. This interpretation of Junker’s is 
unnecessarily involved, as the text can very well he supposed to refer to Ptah. 

“ Junker, Ibid., p. 48 seqq. 

Junker, Ibid., p. 55. 

Junker, Ibid., p. 58 seq. The passage * — * is also supposed by Junker 
to belong to a free-standing doctrine of the importance of the heart and the 
tongue in the organism. 

Junker, Ibid., p. 59, 
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of all things.«^® «Ptah is called ‘He who created the All 
and brought forth the gods’. He is indeed Tatenen, who 
created the gods, and from whom all things have come 
forth in the form of food and nourishment, divine offerings, 
all good things A Thus it was determined and recognized 
that his power is greater than that of the other gods. 
Thus Ptah was content after he had made all things and 
all god’s words.^® “He had indeed born the gods, made 
the towns, founded the provinces, and placed the gods at 
their places of worship. He had determined their offerings 
and founded their sanctuaries, he had made their body 
as they desired. Thus the gods entered into their bodies 
of all kinds of wood, all kinds of minerals, all kinds of 
clay and all kinds of other things that grow thereon, in 
which they had taken shape.^® Thus all gods are assembled 
with him with their kas, content and united with the 
‘Lord over the two lands’.A»®^ (3.) 

Then follows a description of how Osiris was drowned in the Nile, 
but was rescued at Memphis by Isis and Nephtys. The text continues: 

»He entered the palace of Ptah, the Lord of the years, 
and joined the gods of Tatenen. And thus Osiris was 
buried in the King’s palace at the north side of this place, 
which he had reached.»^® ( 4 .) 

In this text Ptah is identified with a number of gods, with Horus 
as the uniter of Upper and Lower Egypt, with Tatenen, who is 
described as an earth-god, and with Nun, Naunet and probably 
Nefertum. Moreover, the text dwells on the relation between Ptah 
and Atum. Ptah is said to have begotten and borne Atum and is 
said to act through his heart and his tongue, which were symbols of 


Junker, Ibid,, p. 62. 

Junker, Ibid., p. 63. 

X — « Also this part, according to Junker, belongs to the treatise of the im- 
portance of the heart and the tongue. Junker thinks that the parts of the text 
here marked « — « and « — ^ were not put in their right place by the scribes 
in the time of Shahaka. 

Junker, Ibid., p. 65. 

Junker, Ibid., p. 66. 

Junker, Die politische Lehre von Memphis, p. 36 seqq. 
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Atum. Atum’s seed and his hands, with which he created the com- 
pany of nine gods, are at bottom nothing but the teeth and lips in 
the mouth of Ptah. The description of how Ptah creates through his 
heart and his tongue and how he acts in every body as heart and 
in every mouth as tongue takes up a large space in the text. 

With his word thought out by the heart and pronounced by the 
tongue, Ptah has created the gods and also Kas and Hemsut, beings 
which were to provide for nourishment and which were protective 
forces. Also the order of Justice Ptah is said to have created with his 
word, so that he who acts rightly is rewarded as he deserves: the 
peaceable man receives life and the unrighteous one receives death. 
All work, all movement has been produced by Ptah through his word. 
His power and importance were greater than that of the other gods. 

Part of the text describes how Ptah creates in the capacity of 
Tatenen, out of which food, offerings and other things grow forth. 

This old text is, in certain points, very obscure owing to its con- 
centrated style and its unusual and barely intelligible j^hrases. The 
right interpretation of several sections in the text has certainly not 
yet been found. The substance, however, is clear. Junker considers 
that those parts of the text which have been marked here ° — °, 

« — « and « — ^ had not been put in their right place during the copying 
of the text in the time of Shabaka. He thinks that these sections do 
not fit into the description of how Ptah creates with heart and tongue, 
but upset the elaborate thought-structure. According to him this 
Memphite text consists of three different texts, all mingled up by the 
scribes of the Ethiopian time, who have misunderstood them.'® 

As to the last sections referred to by Junker, and here marked 
« — they might, as Dr. Save-Sbderbergh has suggested to me, quite 
well be regarded as an explanation of the preceding section. Their 
from our point of view still apparent lack of consistency, however, 
need not be explained by a misinterpretation in Ethiopian times, 
• but may just as well be due to the tendency of the Egyptians to vary 
the expressions in a text. The sections — °, * — * and « — ^ seem 
to me to fit well into the description of the power of Ptah.®'‘ 

2. In the Pyramid texts Ptah is scarcely mentioned. His name. 

Junker, Die GGtterlehre von Memphis, p. 69 seqq. 

In regard to the nature of this text as a Memphite polemic against Helio- 
polis, see p. 122. 
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however, occurs in a few places. One of them is passage 660 a — c, 
where we read: 

» [To recite] : 0 thou whose ka is great, the cup-bearer 
of Horus, the leader of Re’s eating tent [possibly council 
hall or the like], the Elder of the kitchen [possibly the 
Elder of the palace] of Ptah. Give Teti enough! Teti will 
eat if thou givest him.»^'^ (5.) 

This text, which deals with the way in which the dead King was 
to get food in the Kingdom of Death, mentions, then, that this was 
to be achieved by means of a being that was the »cup-bearer Of 
Horus», sh of Re» and »smsw is-t of Ptah». sh and S7nsw Is-t 
are translated in Wb III, 464 and Wb I, 127 by »leader of the eating- 
tent» and »5OT6%; [Elder?] of the kitchen», but the titles in the 
pyramid text might perhaps be rendered by »leader of Re’s council 
hall» or the like, and by »Elder of the palace of Ptah». The titles 
wdpw^ ^rp sh and smsw is-t were court titles in the Old Kingdom, 
and were evidently connected with Horus, Re and Ptah to show, that 
these gods lived like the Kings of the earth, but the text does not give 
us any definite information about the nature of Horus, Re and Ptah. 

Another pyramid text, where Ptah is mentioned, is passage 1482, 
c — d, where Re is addressed in the following way: 

P. »Commend this Pepi to ‘Him who has great renown’, 
the beloved of Ptah [variant K: he who makes Ptah well 
pleased], the son of Ptah, so that he may say: ‘Pepi is 
a prince’. (6.) 

Thus, an otherwise unknown divinity is mentioned here, with the 
by no means enlightening name »He who has great renown », and he 
is said to be the son of Ptah and his beloved and one who makes 
him. well pleased. 

The Pyramid texts are interesting for the study of Ptah — not 
for what they contain about Ptah, as they are scarcely enlightening 
on the subject, but because Ptah is mentioned only in the two cases 
cited above in this large collection of religious texts which were used 


Sethe, Die altaegypt. Pyramidentexte I, p. 288. The same text also in 
passage 566 a — c. Sethe, Ibid. I, p. 291 seq. 

2" Sethe, Ibid. II, p. 311. 
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in royal tombs in the necropolis of Memphis and at a time when Ptah 
was the chief god in the residential town of the country, Memphis. 

3. The priests of Ptah had very special titles, which no other priests 

had. Some priests of Ptah were called wr fyrp hmw-t — »supreme leader 
of handicraft», which occurs already in texts from the fourth dynasty, 
or sometimes w 7^6•if — »supreme leader of all handicraft», 

as the priests of Ptah Shepsesptah and Sabu in the Old Kingdom were 
sometimes called. Tliey also had the title ^rp hmW’t nb-t ~ »\e3i.diQT 
of all handier aft».^® Possibly this was an office which these two priests 
had had before they became »supreme leaders of handicrafts^. 

4. In the tomb of Persen at Sakkara from the fifth dynasty mention 
is made of: M-ntr n4 pth rs inb-f ~ »th.e temple of Ptah, he who is 
south of his wall».®® 

6. Ptah occurs in a few burial texts from the Old Kingdom. In some 
texts the dead man is called imlyio tr pth = »he who is venerable 
with Ptah»,®'’ and in the mastaba of Idoiit at Sakkara from the sixth 
dynasty one sees the mummy lying in a boat and below it we read 
the text: 

»Ptah is making, Ptah has made a funeral for lhi.»®“'‘ (7.) 

This is the not very abundant collection of texts from die Old 
Kingdom, where Ptah is mentioned in other contexts than in meaning- 
less titles and names etc. 

In texts from the First Intermediate and the Middle Kingdom, Ptah 
is also mentioned rather seldom in contexts which give us more special 
information about hi.s character. The principal religious texts pre- 
served from these times are the so-called Coffin texts, i. e. the texts 
on the coffins from non-royal tombs, chiefly from Upper Egyptian 
places such as Assiut, Bershe, Meir etc. 

The nucleus of the Coffin texts is, as Kees points out, Heliopolitan.®^ 
Memphite gods are also mentioned here and there in the Coffin texts, 
among others, though rarely, Ptah. 


See e. g. Tomb of Debhen. Urk. I, p, 18, 20, 

Junker, Die GOtterlehre von Memphis, p. 20. 

Mariette, Mastabas, p. 300. 

See e. g. A. S. A. 17, p. 131. Tomb of Pepinefer at Edfu. Sixth dyn. 
Unpublished. Slip of the Dictionary. 

Kees, Gdtterglaube, p. 326 seq. 
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1. On the coffin of Mes-het from Assiut (ninth to tenth dynasty) 
the dead man says: 

»I have gone in with Maat, in that my shoulder is Maat. 
I am the Lord of Maat, and I have gone out with Maat 
with exalted shape. I am Khenttenent and I have gone 
in with Maat after I had reached its border. I am Ptah 
who have made the way of joy.»^^ (8.) 

This is thus a coffin text intended to be recited by the dead person. 
He says that he has free liberty of movement in that he can appear 
as different gods, for example as the Memphite local god Khenttenent 
and. as Ptah. 

2. On the coffin of Amenemhet from Bershe from the twelfth 
dynasty, there are a number of versions of the following text, where 
the dead man is addressed thus: 

»Hail to thee, father Osiris! See I have come. I am 
Horns, who opens thy mouth together with Ptah and 
makes thee, together with Thoth, a blessed soul.»‘’® (9.) 

This text is probably based on an original royal ritual text and 
was pronounced by the King who before the dead King identified 
with Osiris, identified himself with Horus.^^ It gives a variant of a 
pyramid text where, however, Ptah does not appear.®® 

3. On the same coffin, and also on the coffin of Sathedhetep from 
Bershe, likewise from the twelfth dynasty, the dead person is addressed 
in the following words: 

»Thou art clad in the garb of Ptah, in the robe of 
Hathor.»®® ( 10 .) 

This text too had probably been recited in the death ritual before 
it was used as a coffin text. 

4. Earlier in the last-mentioned text it is described how Ptah- 
Sokaris, sitting at the prow of the dead man’s boat, scares away Seth: 

»Seth when he sees thee [the dead man] . . . his fear 
falls into his own body. He who has a beautiful [gracious] 

Cairo 28118. Rec. de trav. SI, p. 16. 

Cairo 28092, Rec. do trav. 29, p, 144. 

See Kees-, Totenglauben, p. 336. 

See p. 96. 

Cairo 28092; 28086. Rec. d-e trav. 27, p. 223 (copy from the coffin of 
Sathedlietep). 
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face among the gods, Ptah-Sokaris, is at the prow of thy 

boat.»^^ (11.) 

This text was also doubtless originally used in the tomb ritual 
before it became a coffin text. 

5. On the coffin of princess Nebhetepti-kherd, of the twelfth dynasty, 
from her tomb in Dahshur we read speeches of Duamutef, Kebeh- 
sennuf, Ptah etc., introduced by the expression »to be recited by». 
The text to be recited by Ptah reads: 

»To be recited by Ptah: T have given a gracious vener- 
ableness . . (12.) 

6. Of the same type as the Coffin texts, is the text on a mummy- 
mask of the twelfth dynasty from Meir, where Ptah-Sokaris occurs 
in the following context. The mummy-mask is addressed thus: 

»Thou art greeted, thou of the beautiful face, the Lord 
of vision, whom Aniibis has put together and Ptah-Sokaris 
lifted up.»®” ( 13 .) 

7. Moreover, we read the following words about Ptah on a tomb 
stele from the Middle Kingdom, now at Leyden: 

»Ptah has made him [the dead man] blessed in his 
tomb. ( 14 .) 

Also apart from the Coffin texts Ptah is occasionally mentioned 
in texts from the Middle Kingdom, 

1. In the tomb of the prince Khetii at Assiut in Middle Egypt from 
the ninth or tenth dynasty, the events of his life are recorded and it 
is described how he restored the temple of the local god Upiiaut. 
The text is extremely corrupt, but it is probably about this temple 
that the following statement is made: 

» Which Ptah built with his fingers and which Thoth 
founded.*-" ( 15 .) 

The text indicates that Ptah is conceived as a builder who works 
with his fingers. 

2. In the tomb of Antefoker, vizier of Sesostris I of the twelfth 


Cairo 28002; 28086. Rec. de trav. 27, p. 228 seq. The text is copied from 
the coffin of Sathedhetep and emended from the coffin of Amenemhet. 

Cairo 28104. Lacan, Sarcophages ... II, p. 82. 

Rec. de trav. 14, p. 166. 

^0 Leyden V, 72. Unpublished. 

Griffith, The Inscriptiorus of Siut and DSr Rifeh, pi. 13. 
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dynasty, found at Thebes, one sees on the north wall servants bringing 
gifts to the dead man. In one place a servant carries a jar of oil with 
the words: 

»For thy [the dead man’s] kas! Myrrh and ointment 
which Ptah has prepared and Punt’s mistress transported, 

and Sokaris melted with his fingers, silver, gold, lapis 

lazuli, malachite . . . and every kind of precious stone from 
the house of Osiris.» (16.) 

A little further down we see servants carrying collars saying; 

»To thy kas! Thou art greeted by Ptah-Sokaris with . . . 
all his ... of lapis lazuli. (17.) 

Ptah is spoken of here as a preparer of ointments and Sokaris as 
a metal worker, and the connection between picture and text as well 
as the fragmentary inscription indicate that Ptah-Sokaris was con- 
ceived as a giver and probably also as a maker of the dead man’s 
jewelry. 

3. Already from the first dynasty the Egyptians were engaged in 
copper-mining in the Sinai peninsula, and in rock inscriptions at Widi 
Maghara in that peninsula we find descriptions of expeditions etc.^® 
In an inscription from the time of Amenemhet III it is mentioned that 
a high official named Sobekdidirenefseneb led an expedition to Sinai, 
and here the name of Ptah also occurs. The text runs: 

»The real King’s confidant, his beloved, his favorite, 
conductor of the palace, Sobekdidirenefseneb.^ 

Further: 

»He whom Ptah, he who is south of his wall, loves, and 
likewise Hathor, mistress of the malachite, may he say: 
‘May the King be gracious to NN;s ka’.»^'‘ (18.) 

The text in itself gives us no real information about Ptah, but it 
shows that Ptah and a Hathor goddess were regarded as protective 
deities in the region, which is particularly indicated by the fact that 
Ptah and this Hathor as from the twelfth dynasty had a temple in 
the neighbouring Serabit-el-Khadim.'*® This function as a protective 

Davies, The tomb of Antefoker, pi. 10; p. 16. 

Gardiner-Peet, The Inscriptions of Sinai I, p. 7 seqq. 

Gardiner-Peet, Ibid. I, pi. 11, 27. 

See p. 220 seq. 
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deity for the said district must be connected with Ptah’s capacity 
as an artisan. 

Ptah occasionally occurs in texts from the Middle Kingdom, with 
epithets which he had not had in previous texts. 

1. On a statue found in the pyramid of Amenemhet II at Dahshur 
near Gizeh one reads the following sacrificial formula: 

»May the King be gracious and give, may Ptah — He 
who is under his olive tree, be gracious and give. May 
he give offerings . . (19.) 

Here we thus see a combination not found in earlier texts: Ptah — 
He who is under his olive tree. 

2. On an obelisk from the time of Sesostris I in Medinet-el-Fayum 
(Crocodilopolis) in the Fayum district, we see Sesostris praying in 
front of a number of gods represented in different fields. In the 
uppermost field the King stands in front of Month, followed by 
Amun, and on the other side in front of Ptah, followed by Re- 
Harakhte. Ptah is called: »Ptah, he who is south of his wall, the 
Lord of Ankhtaui.» (20.) 

On the south and north sides of the obelisk Sesostris is called, re- 
spectively mrj mntw nb w^s-t — »loved by Month, the Lord of Thebes», 
and mrj pth rs inh-f = »loved by Ptah, he who is south of his walH.^’^ 

On this obelisk Ptah has an epithet which he does not have 
in inscriptions before the Middle Kingdom, namely: nb 'nj} f-wj = 
»Lord of Ankhtaui» (place or province in the Memphis area),^® and 
this text is of historico-cultural interest in that it shows Ptah along- 
side of Month as an important god on a monument from the Middle 
Kingdom. Possibly Ptah and Month here stand as the head gods for 
the North and South, respectively. 

8. On a stele from tlie Middle Kingdom, belonging to the high 
priest of Hermopolis, Ipu, and found at Abydos, we read: 

»May Ptah, ruler of ‘The great throne’ [Memphis], be 
gracious and give.»‘‘® (21.) 

The epithet »ruler of ‘The great throne’» does not occur at an 
earlier date than in texts from the Middle Kingdom. 

Do Morgan, Fouilles k Dahchour 1894 — 189{>, p. 36. 

L.I). II, p. 119. 

Soe p, 214 seq. 

Cairo 20025, Lange-Schafer, Grab- und Denksteine des Mittleren Reichs, I, 
p. 30. 
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4. On another stele from the Middle Kingdom, found at Ahydos, 
Ptah is invoked as follows: 

»May the King be gracious and give, may Ptah, the 
representative [successor] of Re, be gracious and give» 
etc/’“ (22.) 

5. In the tomb of Amenemhet II from the twelfth dynasty at Beni- 
hasan in Central Egypt the dead man is called on the eastern wall: 

»He who is venerable with Ptah-Sokaris, the Lord of 
the sky .. . (23.) 

The epithet nh p>t = »the Lord of the sky» so far as I am aware, 
does not occur as an epithet of Ptah-Sokaris earlier than in this text. 

6. In a fragment from the time of Amenemhet I, found at Memphis, 
Ptah is called: 

»Ptah, the Lord of Maat, the King of the two 
lands.»®^ (24.) 

Here we find for the first time two epithets attached to Ptah, which 
were to become extremely usual Ptah epithets, namely »the Lord of 
Maat» and »the King of the two lands». 

As we have found there are comparatively few texts dating from 
the Old and the Middle Kingdoms where Ptah is mentioned otherwise 
than by mere titles, names and so on, but in these texts we can already 
discern those essential qualities which also characterize him in later 
texts, as well as most of his usual epithets. 

In the New Kingdom and later, Ptah is mentioned very often in the 
Egyptian texts, in fact so often that it is impossible here to present 
the entire material. 

In the following investigation I shall try to describe the qualities 
of Ptah, and as far as possible to discern which of them have been 
attributed to him by influence from other gods, further which are of 
such, a generally divine character that they need not have been attri- 
buted to him by special influences from other cults and finally which 
qualities possibly belong to him alone and are his exclusively. 

Cairo 20062. Lange-Schafer, Ibid. I, p. 75. For the epithet sdj f see also 
Ma,riette, Catalogue g6n6ral des monuments d’Abydos, p. 513. — Mitt. Deutsch. 
Inst. f. agypt. Altertumsk. in Kairo II, p. 67, 

Newberry, Beni Hasan I, p. 34, 

Mariette, Monuments divers recueillis en Egypte et en Nubie, pi. 34 seq. 
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Ptah as Creator 

Ptah’s most characteristic quality, such as he is described in the 
texts, was that of creator. This idea is met with in different vari- 
ations. Throughout Egyptian literature we find Ptah conceived as an 
anthropomorphic being, often androgynous, who had begotten and 
borne the world and also created himself, and who had then brought 
order into the world. As anthropomorphic world organizer he was 
believed to produce vegetation. Along with this idea we find in the 
Shabaka text and occasionally in later texts the idea that Ptah had 
created the world by the thought of his heart and the word of his 
tongue. Another idea, which is met with in texts from the Middle King- 
dom onwards, but wlhich may he older, is that Ptah created as an 
artisan. Besides we find already in the Shabaka text the idea that Ptah 
was Tatenen, the primordial earth, which caused vegetation to come 
forth out of itself. This view occurs occasionally in later texts, too. 
It appears both from Tatenen’s name = »The rising earth» and 
from certain passages in the Shabaka text that originally Tatenen 
was the name of the primordial earth and something different from 
the anthropomorphic Ptah. From the New Kingdom onwards, how- 
ever, there was seldom any distinction made in describing Ptah and 
Ptah-Tatenen, even if they were often represented differently, these 
two forms being both described as androgynous creative being, as 
artisans etc. 

1. Ptali as Androgynous Creator and Primordial Cod and as 
World creator and World organizer in Oeneral 

We meet accounts both in the Shabaka text and later, of Ptah as 
a bisexual creative being who had begotten and borne everything, 
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including himself, and as an anthropomorphic creator and settler of 
the world in more undefined terms. 

Thus in the Shabaka text we see that Ptah was called »He who 
gave birth to the company of nine gods».^ 

Moreover Ptah is identified in one place with Nun, the primeval 
water, and is called »the father who [begot] Atum» and in another 
place with Naunet, the wife of Nun, when he is called » the mother 
who bore Atum».® In another place Ptah is called »He who gave birth 
to the gods».^ 

Finally, mention should be made of a passage running as follows: 
»Ptah is called ‘He who created the All and brought forth the gods’.»'* 
These words immediately follow the description of Ptah as creator 
with his heart and his tongue, but to judge by the wording, it is 
possible that we have here older epithets of Ptah, epithets which had 
been adopted by the Memphite theologians in composing the Shabaka 
text, 

Ptah is thus stated in this text to have created both as a father 
and as a mother and to have created the universe. 

Again and again Ptah is described in the Egyptian texts as a bi- 
sexual creative being (androgynous) and as a creator and settler of 
the world in general. The following passages may be cited, 

1. In the Ptah hymn in Berlin (Pap. Berlin 8048. New Kingdom) 
much space is devoted to descriptions of Ptah’s, or as he is called 
alternatively, Ptah-Tatenen’s, creative power. On pi. 3, 2 we read: 

»Thou [Ptali-Tatenen] art the one» [possibly: — »Thou 
beautiful one»] »who gave birth to everything that exists 
and who begot and fashioned things that be.»® (25.) 

Here Ptah-Tatenen’s different methods of creation, as a woman, as 
a man and as a craftsman are described. 

In the same hymn, pi. 3, 3 seqq., we read the following descriptions 
of Ptah-Tatenen: 

»Father of the fathers of all the gods ... He who raised 
Nut and [extended] Geb. He who began everything on the 

- See p. 19. 

8 See p. 20. 

^ See p. 20. 

5 See p. 22. 

® A. Z. 64, p. 18 seq. 
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surface of the earth. . . . The Fashioner, the Mother who 
gave birth to the gods. He who begot all Mankind and 
created their sustenance of life.»’ (26.) 

That Ptah-Tatenen is called » father of the fathers of all the gods» 
seems to refer to the idea that he had created the Herinopolitan group 
of primordial gods, the members of which were sometimes called 
»the fathers of all the gods».* 

Thus in the above-cited text Ptah-Tatenen is described as an andro- 
gynous being who had begotten all men and had given birth to the 
gods, as well as a settler of the world who had separated heaven and 
earth and created what exists between them. 

In plate 10,3 seq. in the same papyrus, the sun says about Ptah 
or Ptah-Tatenen, whom he calls his father: 

»My father is glorious, he from whom I proceeded, the 
Lord of Mankind, who created me in Mun. He who raised 
for me the sky and lifted up the earth for me.»® (27.) 

Here the god is described as father of the sun and creator of the 
world. 

On pL 10, 8 seq. in the Berlin hymn to Ptah, he is invoked in the 
following way: 

»Hail to thee, Ptah! Hail to the gods who came forth 
from thy body!»^'’ (28.) 

Here too Ptah is said to have created the gods from his body. 

2. In Pap. Harris I, where Ramses IIPs buildings and foundations 
for different gods are enumerated, Ptah-Tatenen is called: 

»Father of the gods, the great god from the first prim- 
ordial time, who fashioned Mankind and made the gods.» 
(44, 4.)'" (29.) 

Ptah-Tatenen is thus father of the gods and creator in general of 
men and gods. The appelation »father of the gods» is one of the 
commonest epithets of Ptah, especially as Ptah*Tatenen, 

3. In Pashed’s tomb at Thebes from the twentieth dynasty, Ptah 
is mentioned in the following way: 

’ 1. Z. 64, p. 20 &eq. 

® Setlie, Amun und die acht Urgdtter, p. 55. 

® A, Z. 64, p. 8-7 seq. 

w A. Z. 64, p. 30, 

“ Eriehsen, Papyrus Harris I, p. 49. 
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»Ptah 5 Lord of Maat . • • who lifted up the sky and 
created things that be ... who made the human beings 
and gave birth to the gods. (30.) 

4. On a fragment from the New Kingdom, found at Biibastis, Ptah 
is called: 

»Ptah, Lord of Maat ... he who raised the sky, who 
found that which exists and gave birth to all that 
is.»^^^ (31.) 

Here Ptah is thus described as the one who has given birth (in a 
concrete feminine sense) to the gods and the universe, as well as 
the one who has set the world in order. 

5. On a palette of the nineteenth dynasty from Thebes, belonging 
to an artist, Ptah is also mentioned with general attributes as the 
world creator: 

»Ptah, Lord of Maat . . . who created things that be 
and made that which exists, the Lord of Mankind, he who 
made the gods.»^* (32.) 

6. In the introduction to Pap. Hood, a school manuscript from 
about the 20th — 21st dynasty, we read the following: 

»ThG commencement of a thorough instruction of the 
ignorant as well as the learned regarding all things that 
Ptah has created and Thoth has recorded, the sky with 
the stellar system, the earth and that which is therein, 
that which the mountains bring forth and that which Nun 
water s.» (33.) 

Then follows an enumeration of a number of phenomena, the sun, 
the moon, the stars, light, the Nile, the gods, etc., and finally a long 
list of priest titles. The meaning is thus that Ptah has created every- 
thing in the world, every natural phenomenon, every god, every 
human being.^® 

Similar descriptic^s of Ptah or Ptah-Tatenen are found abundantly 
in the temples of later data at Edfu and Dendera. 

7. In the naos of the Ptolemaic temple at Edfu Ptah-Tatenen is 
mentioned as follows: 

Sethe’s unpublished notes 13, 83. 

Naville, Bubastis, pi. 38, F. 

Berlin 6764. 1 . Z. 30, p. 44. 

15 Maspero, Btudes 6gyptiennes, 11, p. 3. 
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»Ptah-Tatenen, father of the gods, great god at Edfu, 
who became pregnant with, formed and begot the gods, 
father both of men and women.»^® (34.) 

Ptah-Tatenen’s androgynous nature is here thrown into sharp relief. 

8. In the second hypostyle in the temple at Edfu, Ptali is mentioned 
thus: 

»Ptah, he with the beautiful face . . . Tatenen, Khent- 
tenent, he who raised the sky and made secret its sun- 
mountain and placed the has of the gods therein.^” (35.) 

9. In the north chapel of the first western room in the same temple, 
Ptah, represented with a smooth head and close-fitting garb, is de- 
scribed in the following way: 

»Ptah in Shemit, at the head of Edfu ... who raised 
the sky and placed the earth on its h’4, and who created 
all things between them.»^'* (36.) 

10. In a Ptolemaic-Roman chapel of Osiris at Dendera, room 2, 
Ptah-Tatenen is called: 

»Ptah-Tatenen, father of the gods, great god at the 
head of Dendera, he who created Mankind and caused 
the gods to arise. (37.) 

Thus it is said of Ptah in his name Ptah as well as in his name 
Ptah-Tatenen, that he created both as a man and a woman, and his 
creating and organizing the world is spoken of in general terms. 

Otto has drawn attention to the androgynous character of the 
Egyptian creator gods in general, for example Atum, Amun and 
Ptah. In »Die beiden Lander Agyptens in der agyptischen Religions- 
geschichte», p. 28 (Analecta Orientalia 17, Roma 1938) he writes: 
»So personifiziert der mann-weibliche Typ klS,rlich die vor der eigent- 
lichen Weltsch&pfimg bestehenden Urgotter . . .» 

Other theological systems, e. g. the Heliopolitan, had similar de- 
scriptions of the creative qualities of their head gods,"® but the idea 


that the world, the gods and men were begotten and borne by a god 
does not seem too far-fetched to have been formed independently at 

Chassinat, Le temple d’Edfou I, p. 85, pi. P). 

^Mlhassinat, Ibid. II, p. 57, pi. 40 b. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Chassinat, Ibid. I, p. 133, pi. 21a. 

Mariette, Denderali IV, pi. 58 a. 

Bee Sander- Hansen, Ibid. p. 66. 
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many places, and it is probable that these simple notions about Ptah 
as father and mother existed at a very early stage in his history, 
before he had been subjected to influence from other cults. 

An idea which is met with now and then is that Ptah or Ptah- 
Tatenen had created himself. 

In the Shabaka text Ptah is represented as a being who existed 
before anything else and created himself. In this text Atum is said 
to call Ptah: »He who begot himself».^^ 

1. In the Ptah hymn in Berlin (Pap, Berlin 3048), this idea recurs 
often. So on pi. 3, 1: 

»He who begot himself, before any being existed.»^“ (38.) 

In Pap. Berlin 3048, 4, 3 seqq. Ptah, or as he is called alternatively 
in this text, Ptah-Tatenen, is addressed in the following way: 

»... Hail to thee, thou who art before thy Primordial 
gods, whom thou didst create after thou thyself hadst 
become god. Body which made its own body, before 
heaven came into being and before earth came into being 
and before water ran forth. ... In that thou didst put thy 
flesh together and didst count in thy limbs. Thou didst 
find thyself alone, a being who created his own place. 
. . . There is not thy father who begot thee, at thy coming 
into being, and there is not thy mother who bore thee. 
Thou didst form thyself.»-® (39.) 

2. On an ostrakon from Per el Medine from the New Kingdom 
»Ptah, he who is south of his wall» is called, among other things: 

» Great god, who created himself, ( 40 .) 

3. In the second hypostyle in the Ptolemaic temple of Horus at 
Edfu, Ptah is described, among other things, as: 

»Ptah, he who is south of his wall. . ., who created in 
the beginning in his loneliness, when there was no one 
beside him. Who came into existence by himself and 
fashioned in the beginning, in that neither father nor 
mother had made his body. The truly lone one. He who 

■^1 See p. 19. 

22 A. Z. 64, p. 18. 

A. Z. p. 33, 26. 

2‘‘ Posener, Catalogue des ostraca . . . de Deir el Medineh, pi. 49. Nr. 1068. 
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made the gods and who created, but who indeed was 
not created.^ ““(41.) 

4. In the sanctuary in the same temple there is written: 

»Ptah-Tatenen, the father of the gods, great god at 
Edfu. ... Who arose of himself, great god, who came 
out of Nun. Who arose in the beginning, when there was 
no one beside him.»““ (42.) 

5. In the eastern staircase in the same temple we read: 

»Ptah, he with the beautiful face, ... he who came 
forth from Nun as the ruler of ‘jn4 before heaven and 
earth came into existence out of Nun.»^’’ (43.) 

Here we find the notion that Nun existed before Ptah. We shall 
see that the ideas of Ptah’s connection with Nun were fluctuating. 
Sometimes, for example in the Shabaka text, Ptah was identified with 
Nun and sometimes as is the case in the above-cited Edfu texts and 
many other texts he was considered to have come out from, or 
created out of, Nun. 

6. In the pronaos in the Ptolemaic-Roman temple at Dendera Ptah 
is called: 

»Ptah, he who is south of his wall . . . Tatenen, the 
oldest of the Primordial gods, the first primordial god, 
who created that which exists and after whose coming 
into existence everything else came into being, (44.) 

In some cases it is Ptah-Tatenen who is described as a primordial 
god, but in some cases Ptah in such descriptio'ns has the name »Ptah, 
he who is south of his wall» or »Ptah, he with the beautiful face». 

The principal gods in the different religious systems were almost 
always regarded as primordial beings and ancient gods who existed 
before anything else and were not created by any other. We see 
this in the case of Atum in the Pyramid texts. In Pyr. 1587 b — c 
Atum is adressed thus: 

»Hail to thee, Scarab, who came into existence of itself. 
Thou art lofty in thy name 

Chassinat, Le temple d’Edfou; II, p. ST, pi. 40 d. 

Chassinat, Ibid. I, p. 85, pi. 15. 

ST Chassinat, Ibid. I, p. 674, pi. 88 r. 

*8 Brugsch, Thes. p. 768. 

-» Sethe, Die altaegypt. Pyramidentexte II, p. 344. 
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In a hymn to Amun in a papyrus in Leyden from the time of 
Ramses 11, Amun is called, among other things: 

2,3: »He who fashioned himself»®® .. . 

4,9: »Pirst coming into being at the First Occasion, Amon 

who came into existence at the beginning none knoweth 
the form of his emergence. No god came into being before 
him. There was no other god with him, that he might 
tell[?] his shapes. He had no mother for whom his name 
was made. He had no father who begot him. “He who 
says: T am one who shaped his own egg’.^^ Force[?] 
mysterious of births, creating his beauties. . . . Coming 
into existence by himself; all gods were created after he 
began to be.»^^ 

Kees points out the fact that local gods often came to be regarded 
as primordial gods, but he places this phenomenon in a historical 
scheme of evolution, which, following Sethe, he works out from the 
local god to the universal god, the latter with features of the god of 
the sky, of the world organizer, and of the primordial god.®“ This 
suggested development is, however, disputable.®^ 

Sander-Hansen mentions that the designation of Ptah as primordial 
god and organizer of cosmos shows a marked resemblance to ideas 
about the Heliopolitan principal god, and suggests hypothetically 
that the Memphite theology may have been taken over from Helio- 
polis.®* The idea that the head god of a district had organized cosmos, 
seems, however, so easy to hit upon, that it is not necessary to 
suppose that it was taken from some other theology. Further, the idea 
that Ptah was alone in the beginning and created himself seems 
naturally connected with the other qualities of world creator and 
world organizer proper to him, and it also seems to be of a type 
which may arise in several places independently. 

Sander-Hansen points out that the name of the Memphite principal 
god in his cosmogonic r61e often was Ptah-Tatenen.®® 

8® A, Z. 42, p. 19 seq. 

1. Z, 42, p. 32 seq. Gardiner’s translation except passage a — b. 

Kees, Gbtterglaube, p. 143 seq. 

•‘’3 See p. 263 seqq. 

Sandcr-ITansen, Ibid., p. 65 seq. 

Sander-Hansen, Ibid., p. 66. 
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To this it sliould be added that most texts where Ptah is described 
as creating and organizing the world, and where he is described as a 
primordial god who created himself, are from the New Kingdom or 
later, when the name Ptah-Tatenen was a usual name of the principal 
god of Memphis in most of his functions, for instance, as a King, 
as an artisan, as a god of destiny etc. It seems that in the Shabaka 
text we can discern among others two ideas of the Memphite god 
described there, sometimes called Ptah, sometimes Tatenen, one the 
idea of the god Ptah conceived anthropomorphically, and the other 
the idea of the primordial land conceived as something impersonal, 
Tatenen, which caused things to come out of itself. It seems likely 
to me that the cosmogonic quality and the quality of primordial god, 
who had begotten or borne himself, characteristic of Ptah and Ptah- 
Tatenen, originally belonged to the anthropomorphically conceived 
Ptah and not to Tatenen. 

When Ptah had created the world he did not cease to care for it, 
but he took care of the creatures on earth by producing vegetation. 

De Buck thinks that Ptah was given this quality because he was 
identified with Tatenen, the primordial earth. He thinks that the 
rdle of vegetation god did not fit in with Ptah, who was conceived 
as an artist and a smith.“® 

De Buck disregards, however, the general r61e of world creator 
and world organizer proper to Ptah, which fits in well with the idea 
that he kept the world alive by producing crops. As a matter of fact 
we can make out the following regarding Ptah’s and Ptah-Tatenen’s 
relations to vegetation: 

The thought is found in the Shabaka text that (Ptah-)Tatenen let 
the crops grow out of his body because he was the earth, and this 
idea recurs occasionally in later texts also.^'^ 

Along with this thought one also finds in the Shabaka text the 
idea that Ptah as an anthropomorphic being brought forth with his 
word the so-called Kas and Hemsut, who in their turn brought forth 
all nourishment and all food.®® Kas and Hemsut were regarded as 
beings whose special care was the continual existense of sustenance 

De Buck, De egyptische VoorsteUingeu betreffende den Oerheuvel, p. 52. 

37 See p. ..58. 

38 See p. 21.: ^ 
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and who were guardian spirits.®® They are mentioned in the Pyramid 
texts, which are Ml of Heliopolitan lines of thought, as guardian 
gods for the Kingd® It is possible that the idea that Ptah through 
the agency of Kas and Hemsut brought forth vegetation is one of the 
speculations of Heliopolitan inspiration of which the Shabaka text 
is full. 

From the time of the New Kingdom onwards, there are many texts 
relating how Ptah or Ptah-Tatenen as an anthropomorphic being takes 
constant care to bring the crops forth, among other ways by letting 
the rain come, and how he gives Mankind its food. The following 
texts may be cited as examples: 

1. In the hymn to Ptah in Berlin (Pap. Berlin 3048) Ptah, or as 
he is named alternatively, Ptah-Tatenen is called: 

3, 9; »He who founded the two lands, the mountains, and 
the foreign lands and lets them grow green by means of 
the water which comes from the sky.» 

4, 1: »Lord of nourishment, who gives food to whom he 

will.:.« (46.) 

8, 4: »He who lets Nun climb up to the sky [= brings forth 

the rain], who lets the water come down upon the moun- 
tains in order to keep alive the other human beings 
[i=- those who do not have the Nile] in his name: The 
creator of Life\»^® (46.) 

In these cases Ptah is described as the anthropomorphic world 
creator and world organizer who cares for the living beings by pro- 
ducing vegetation. 

2. On Ramses IPs big stele in Abusimbel, dedicated to Ptah- 
Tatenen, this god says to the King: 

»I give thee a great Nile, and the two lands are united 
for thee with riches, nourishment, wonderful provisions, 
and food in all the places where thou goest. I give thee 
crops to provide for the two lands at all times. Their . . . 
are as the sand upon the shore and their barns reach up 

See e.g. Junker, Die GOtterlehre von Memphis, p. 61. — Kees, Giitter- 
glaube, p. 108 seq. 

Kees, Ibid., p. 103, note 5, . 

it. Z. 64, p. 21 seq. 

« A. Z. 64, p. 31 seq. 
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to the sky and their piles of grain are as high as moun- 
tains. (47.) 

3. In Pap. Harris I, which describes Ramses Ill’s good deeds in 
behalf of Egypt’s leading gods and also contains songs in their praise, 
the following, among other things, is addressed to Ptah-Tatenen: 

»He who lets the throat breathe and gives air to every 
nose. Who with his food keeps all Mankind alive.»^* 
(46, 6.) (48.) 

4. In a funerary inscription in Sedment from the New Kingdom 
Ptah is called: 

»Ptah, who exists throughout eternity and everlasting- 
ness. . . . who gives food as he will.»^® (49.) 

5. On a Ramesside pillar in the hypostyle in the Amun temple in 
Karnak it is said of Ptah: 

»Ptah, . . . who keeps everybody alive with his food, 
every day.»^‘’ (50.) 

6. On an amulet from the nineteenth dynasty, now in Cairo, and 
probably of Memphite origin, there is a series of nine figures of Ptah 
in shrines, all with smooth heads and close-fitting garments, and 
there is an inscription which runs: 

»Homage to thee, Ptah-Tatenen, Lord of Offerings, who 
art in the Tenent-house, who causest heaven [?] to abound 
in food, who providest for the Living Soul that is in 
Memphis, thou in whose mouth is food-creating utterance 
and whose hands are on abundant fare, that thou mayest 
enrich men and gods, who comest forth with[?] all good 
things at all thy times of rising (51.) 

The god is called Ptah-Tatenen, although he is not depicted as 
Tatenen. 

Many of the texts quoted above are not very different from others 


L. D. Ill, pi. 194. 

Erichsen, Papyrus Harris I, p. 49. 

Petrie-Brunton, Sedment II, pi. 69. 

Sethe’s unpublished notes 19,, 79/71. 

A. S. A, 29, p. 131, pi. 1. Gunn’s translation. — It should be noted that 
Ptah-Tatenen is here addressed as the sun, a quality which was certainly not 
one of his primary ones. 
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which one encounters in New Kingdom hymns to other gods. The 
excerpt quoted above from Papyrus Berlin 3048, 8, 4 closely resembles 
a passage in the great hymn to Aton in Eje’s tomb at El Amarna, 
in which Aton is described in the following way: 

» All the remote, foreign, mountainous countries, thou 
dost create their means of living, for thou didst set the 
Nile in the sky, and it comes down on them and it forms 
a water on the mountains like the ocean.»^® 

In other hymns from the New Kingdom, too, dedicated to creating 
and world-ordering gods such as Amun and Osiris, one finds similar 
expressions. These expressions belonged to the hymn style of the 
period and were the prevalent terms in which one described the 
great gods. The fact that Ptah is described as a god giving vegeta- 
tion in words similar to those used about many other gods does not, 
however, necessarily indicate that Ptah originally acquired this 
characteristic through the influence of other gods. The quality of 
caring for the creatures on earth by creating vegetation is most 
suitable for all creating and world-ordering gods, and it may there- 
fore have been attributed to Ptah, Amun, Aton, Osiris and other gods 
independently of one another and without their having had to exert 
influence on one another from the beginning. 

Thus it is a fact that side by side with the idea of Ptah, Ptah- 
Tatenen or Tatenen as the earth that lets the crops grow forth out of 
itself, an idea evidently from the beginning connected with the con- 
ception Tatenen = »The rising earth», there was a belief in Ptah 
or Ptah-Tatenen as producer of vegetation in his quality of anthropo- 
morphic world creator and world organizer. I do not think that this 
last idea had any connection with the idea of Tatenen as the »rising 
earth». 


2. Ptali as Creator with his Heart and his Tongue 

The notion predominant in the Shabaka text, that Ptah had created 
the world by the thought of his heart and the word of his tongue 
is very rarely met with, and similar thoughts are also very uncommon 
about other Egyptian gods. 

‘‘s Sandman, Texts from the Time of Akhenaten, p. 95. 
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Gardiner has shown that there are certain resemhlances between 
the doctrine of Ptah as a creator with his heart and his tongue, and 
the conceptions Sia = »Understanding» and Hu — »Utterance», 
occurring in certain Egyptian texts, and he thinks that the ideas of 
Sia and Hu proyided the model for the speculations on »Heart» and 
»Tongue» in the Shabaka text.^® 

Kees says that these ideas of Hu and Sia, which he thinks were 
originally Heliopolitan, occur in reflected image in the Shabaka text. 
According to him this is the only Egyptian text where these concep- 
tions are used in a uniform story of the creation.®” 

This wording of Kees is very misleading, however. In point of 
fact neither the word Sia nor the word Hu is mentioned in the 
Shabaka text, and on the other hand Hu and Sia occur as creative 
beings only in texts later than the Shabaka text. 

In the material collected by Gardiner about the conceptions Hu 
and Sia we do not find it expressly stated that Sia and Hu were 
creative beings until we get to Hamessi.de texts. 

Sia and Hu are two ideas, which one often meets in Egyptian texts, 
and as far back as the Pyramid texts they appear as gods. Gardiner 
points out passiages 267 — 8 in the Pyramid texts where it is said 
about Sia, that he is> on the right hand of Re, and where he is qualified 
by the epithet »holding the divine book» and where the dead King 
Unas is identified with him. His name is written with a god’s deter- 
minative.®^ Also Hu is mentioned in the Pyramid texts with a god’s 
determinative,®^ but we do not learn any further particulars about 
his nature, and neither about Sia nor about IIu is anything said in 
the Pyramid texts which resembles the doctrine about Ptah’s heart 
and tongue in the Shabaka text. 

There are texts from the Old Kingdom, quoted by Gardiner, which 
indicate that Hu meant something like »Command», »Utterance»,°® 
and Sia seems to have meant »Understanding»,®* but in texts from 
the Old Kingdom there are no indications that Hu and Sia had 
anything to do with the creation. 

K A. 38, p. 53. 

Kees, GStterglaube, p. 228. 

P. S. B. A. 38, p. 45. Sethe, Die ' altaegypt. Pyrainideatexte I, p. 145. 

See e. g. Pyr. 187G a. Sethe, Ibid. II, p. 457. 

ss P. S.B. A. 38, p. 50. See e.g, Urk. I, p. 38. 

See Wb. IV, p. 31. 
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In la-ter texts it is mentioned that Sia and Hu had been created 
by the sun god. Gardiner thus draws attention to a passage in the 
seventeenth chapter of the Book of the Dead, where the dead man 
says: »0 ye ancestor-gods, give to- me your hands; it is I who took 
form in you.» — A commentary from the time of the Middle Kingdom 
runs: » Who are these ancestor-gods? They are Hu and Sia.» A com- 
mentator from the time of the New Kingdom interprets this as follows: 
»They are the blood which fell from the phallus of Re, when he was 
going to mutilate himself. Then there came into existence those 
ancestor-gods of R§, namely Hu and Sia.»®® 

Gardiner also points to a very obscure coffin text from the Middle 
Kingdom, where he reads a description of how Re-Atum appeared in 
a lotus and how Hu then manifested himself as a being with great 
power whose every word had great effects.®’ 

In Pap. Leyden I 360 from Ramesside times it is said of Amun-Re 
that »Sia is his heart. Hu is his two lips» and the text continues: 
»he thought out everything that exists, as something that is in his 
mouth. 

Only in this last text do we find a real likeness between Sia and 
Hu on the one hand and the heart and tongue of Ptah on the other, 
but we cannot know if the statements about Sia and Hu in this text 
are based on ancient Heliopolitan traditions or are independent ideas, 
or have actually originated under the influence of Memphite con- 
ceptions. 

As a matter of fact there are no certain proofs that the doctrine 
about Ptah’s heart and tongue was created according to Heliopolitan 
patterns. It might quite well he an independent product of Memphite 
thought. 

Whether the doctrine about Ptah as creator with heart and tongue 
was due to influence from Heliopolis or not, it cannot be an expres- 
sion of any simple popular belief. It is too abstract and complicated 
to permit the supposition that it had other origins than a purely 
theological speculation and most likely the belief in Ptah wAich 


Gardiner has »0 ye gods who are in the Presence». P. S. B. A. 38, p. 44. 
P. S. B. A. 38-, p. 44. 

” Ibid. p. 45 seqq. 

A. Z. 42, p. 38 seq. — Junker, Die Gdtterlehre von Memphis, p, 44. 
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probably existed before the Shabalca text, was not so special and 
theoretical as to admit of such notions. 

The conceptionis about Ptah’s heart and tongue are hardly ever 
found outside this text. Ptah is repeatedly described as a creator, 
but it is only occasionally that he is spoken of as a creator with his 
word. Only in a few texts can we find reminiscences of this idea, 
e. g. in Pap. Harris I, where Ptah-Tatenen is called: 

»He who has made the sky, as something that his heart 
has created. » (44, 4.)^® (52.) 

3. Ptah as Craftsman 

One of Ptah’-s most distinctive features was his capacity as a 
master craftsman. It is possible that this idea occurs as early as in the 
Shabaka text. There we read that Ptah had determined the offerings 
of the gods and founded their sanctuaries and the text continues': 
»he had made their body as they desired. Thus the gods entered into 
their bodies of all kinds of wood, all kinds of minerals, all kinds of 
clay and all kinds of other things that grow thereon, in which they 
had taken shape. 

Thus it is said that Ptah had made {Mwt) the bodies of the gods. 
It is not clear from the text if he wias thought to have made the 
gods with his heart and his tongue or with his hands, but it is possible, 
though in my opinion not probable, that the text is to be understood 
in the last-mentioned way. 

As from the time of the Middle Kingdom Ptah often appears as a 
god who creates with his hands. 

A couple of texts from the time of the Middle Kingdom, showing 
Ptah as a craftsman have been cited above. In one of these texts, 
found in the tomb of the prince Khetii at Assiut, from the ninth — 
tenth dynasty, it is stated that Ptah had built a temple with his 
fingers,”^ and in the other, found in Antefoker’s tomb at Thebes, 
from the twelfth dynasty, mention is made of myrrh and ointment 
which Ptah had prepared.®® 

Erichson, Papyrus Harris I, p. 49. 

See p. 22. 

81 See p. 27. 

82 See p. 27 seq. 
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111 the New Kingdom and later, when Ptah is frequently mentioned 
in the texts, we find him extremely often described, in various ways, 
as a craftsman. An expression which is frequently used, in many 
different places, in such texts about Ptah was nbj = »melt», »mould», 
»carve», »fashion». The following examples may be adduced. 

1. In the Book of the Dead Oh. 64, 8 (A. a.) we read the words; 

»The pottery which Ptah moulded on his (53.) 

bf seems to be a designation of some copper instrument used by 
Ptah in making piottery.®® This text is taken from Pap. Brit. Mus. 
9900, which is of Memphite Origin and dates from the New Kingdom.®^ 
There are also parallel texts with the same inscription, e. y. Ch. 64 
I. e. in the Book of the Dead (Pap. Museom Archiginnasio, Bologna), 
and Ch. 64 P. b. in the Book of the Dead (Pap, Louvre No. 3092),““ 
both of uncertain origin, but at any rate from the time of the New 
Kingdom. 

2. In a sepulchral inscription dating from the New Kingdom, 
probably found at Abydos, it is said to the dead man: 

»May Hapi give thee fresh water in a jar which Ptah 
lias fashioned.»®^ (54.) 

3. In a text in the Ptolemaic temple of Horus at E-dfu, Horus is 
invoked with the following words: 

» Grasp the harpoon which Ptah, the goodly guide, 
fashioned for the Fen-goddess, which was fashioned in 
copper for [thy] mother Isis.»“® (55.) 

The expression nbj is often used in connection with Ptah also in 
regard to the creation of human beings. 

4. In room C in the temple of Seti I at Abydos, Khnum is seen 
fashioning the King on a potter’s wheel in front of Ptah. Khnum 


“-a Naville, Das aegyptische Todtenbuch H, pi. 132. 

See Wb. I, p. 436 seqq. 

“^ Naville, Ibid., Einleitimg, p. 48 seq. 

6-> Naville, Ibid., p. 55. 

Naville, Ibid., p. 97 seq. 

Beschrijving van de Egyptische Verzameling . . . Leiden IV, p. 9, pi. 35. 
Chassinat, Le temple d’Edfou VI, p. 67. J.E. A. 29, p. 10. Translation 
Blackman-Fairman, 
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says that he is forming the King’s limbs on a potter’s wheel with his 
hands, whilst Ptah, evidently as a no.ntrast to this, declares: 

»See, I am moulding [possibly »sculpturmg»] thy body.»®” 

5, The same conception of Ptah as a smith or sculptor, in contrast 
to Khnum, who was supposed to fashion men and gods on a potter’s 
wheel, is met with in a picture in the Ptolemaic-Roman temple at 
Dendera, where we see Khnum and Ptah engaged in different ways 
in fashioning the god Ihi, the son of Hathor. Khnum is turning him 
on a potter’s wheel, whilst Ptah, seated, is sculpturing him with a 
chisel in his hand and saying: 

»Lo, I am moulding [sculpturing?] thy body.»^° 

6. On Kamses IPs large Ptah stele at Abiisimbel, Ptah-Tatenen 
says to the King: 

»I have moulded thy body of electrum, thy legs of 
copper and thy limbs of iron.»''’- 

1 . In the above-cited Pap. Berlin 3048, it is said in regard to Ptah: 

»He who has fashioned [as a smith or sculptor] all gods, 
men and animals, in his name, »the one who has fashioned 
the coimtry’.»’^ 

8. In Tlieban temple inscriptions from Greek times, as Sethe points 
out, we often find the statement that the Hermopolitan Ogdoad had 
been sculptured or moulded by Ptah-Tatenen. Thus, for example, 
in Theb. T. 90 c, where it is said about the Ogdoad: 

»Sculptured [moulded] by their father Tatenen in bis 
workshop from primordial times. 

9. In the second hypostyle in the Ptolemaic temple of Homs at 
Edfu, Ptah is represented and it is said about him: 

»He who arose of himself and created in the beginning. 

Thus, the verb 7767= »mould», »sculpture», was used about Ptah, 
both in the strictly literal sense that he fashioned pottery-ware and 
offering-vessels and in the meaning that he moulded or sculptured 
gods, men, animals and countries. In texts both from the New King- 

Wb. unpubl. 

70 L.D. IV, pi. 70 e. 

7^ L.D. Ill, pi. 194. 

72 1 . Z. 64, p, 30. 

70 Sethe, Amun uiid die aelit Urgbtter, pi, 3, p. 51. 

74 Chassinat, Le temple d’Edfou 11, p. 87. 
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doin and Ptolemaic times, found in a number of different places, 
and both in bis principal fonn and as Ptah-Tatenen he appears in 
this way as an artist and as one who fashions with his hands. 

The verb often means »gild» and is connected with the word 
w& = »gold», blit, so far as I know, there is no text that directly 
describes Ptah as working with gold. 

The verb nbj is occasionally used also about the creative activities 
of other gods, but much oftener about Ptah than other divinities. 

Another expression of the same idea of Ptah as a fashioner with 
Ms hands is seen in the tomb of the vizier Paser at Thebes from 
Ramesside times, where, in one place, we read; 

»May Ptah, the fashioner, praise thee. (61.) 

It is occasionally said about Ptah that he created as a potter at 
his wheel. The following passage may be recorded; 

In a text in the temple of Horns at Edfii, it is said about the King 
that he; 

»had created Edfu on a potter’s wheel, like »Him who is 
south of his wair.»^® (62.) 

Generally speaking, it was the KJmum gods that were considered 
to create as craftsmen with a potter’s wheel.'^'^ The rather rare cases 
Where Ptah appears in this capacity are doubtless due to influence 
from tsome Khnum cult. 

Connected with the conception of Ptah as a craftsman is the fre- 
quently occurring expression that Ptah had fashioned men and things 
with his hands. Thus, in a text in the temple at Medinet Habu, it is 
said about Ramses IV; 

»One whom Ptah has created with his hands in order 
to protect the two lands.»” (63.) 

An epithet which was rather often used about Ptah was mn Imm-w 
— »he who created the arts». 

Thus, on a pillar in the hypoistyle of the temple at Karnak, we read 
a Ramesside inscription where Ptah is called: 

»Pta,h, he who created the arts.»'^® 

’■5 Notes of Sethe 11, S9. Unpublished. 

Slip of the Dictionary, Unpublished. 

’’7 See Kees, GOtterglaube, p. 438. 

78 Notes of Sethe 14, 40. Unpublished. 

7» Sethe’s unpublished notes 19, 70/71. 
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Ptah’s artistic skill is mentiofned also in stray expressions: 

1. On a Theban stele from the time of Amenhotep III, it is said 
about the King: 

»[His Majesty] is . . . like Ptah and skilled in. art, like 
‘Him who is south of his wair.»®° (64.) 

2. In Ahmes’ tomb at Thebes from the 18th dynasty, the dead 
man is addressed as follows: 

»Thou art greeted by Ptah-Sokaris with the hands of 
all his artistry.^®" (65.) 

3. On a stele from Gebel Silsileh, it is said about Amenhotep III: 

»He is skilled in artistic work, more than ‘He with the 
beautiful [gracious] face’. (66.) 

»He with the beautiful face» is, as we shall see, one of Ptah’s most 
usual epithets. 

Finally we can point to the fact that the great similarity between 
Ptah and the Greek god of smithying, Hephaistos, was pointed out 
to Herodotos in Egypt, and that he called the temple of Ptah at 
Memphis, the sanctuary of Hephaistos and Ptah himself Hephaistos.®^ 

The god Sokaris, who was identified at an early date with Ptah, 
is likewise represented as a craftsman, as far back as in the Pyramid 
texts. Such conceptions are found, for example, in the following 
places: 

1. In Pyr. 1958 the following is said about Sokaris: 

»Iie has moulded his [the King’s] bones.»®® (67.) 

2. Furthermore, Sokaris, in a number of texts from the Old King- 
dom appears as a kind of patron of certain artisans. On a picture 
from the Old Kingdom, showing how ointment is made, a preparer 
of ointment says, for example: 

»May Sokaris make thy scent mild.»®^ (68.) 

This craftsman thus requests Sokaris for help in his work. 

3. In the Book of the Dead, Ch. 172, 33 (A. a.), it is said to the 
dead man: 

Rec. de trav. 30, p. 40, 

Sethe’s unpublished notes 9, 41. 

8^ Herodotos 11,101; 111,37. 

83 Selhe, Die altaegypt. Pyramidentexte II, p. 474. 

8^ Erman, Reden, Rufe u. Lieder p. 47. 
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»Thou [the deceased] art washing thy feet in silver 
bowls, in goldsmith’s work of Sokaris’ craft guild. (69.) 

Here Sokarls is conceived as a patron or head of a craft guild. 

4, On the left wall in room 16 in the great Ptol.-Roman temple 
at Dendera, the King is seen offering a mirror to the goddess Hathor 
with the words: 

»Take to thee the mirror which Ptah fashioned, the 
mirror which Sokaris moulded.»®° (70.) 

Thus, Sokaris is represented here as a craftsman on a par with Ptah. 

It may be asked when and how Ptah came to be regarded as a 
craftsman, and whether this was connected with the fact that Sokaris 
wais viewed in that light. 

In »Urgeschichte und aiteste Religion der Agypter» (p. 182) Sethe 
writes: »Ftah, der in einem menschengestaltigen Idol verehrt wurde, 
und im A. R. bereits den Beruf eines G-ottes der Kiinste, speziell 
der Goldschmiedekunst hatte (griechisch dem Hephaistos gleichge- 
•setzt . . .).» Against this it must be said that there is no text from 
the Old Kingdom with certainty representing Ptah as a god of arts, 
and there is nothing to indicate that Ptalr was supposed to have 
anything to do with goldsmithwoirk. 

In texts from the Old Kingdom the only thing indicating with 
certainty that Ptah was already then concerned with artisans and 
crafts was that the Ptah priests already then are often given the 
title wr = »supreme leader of handicrafts^®^; it should be 

noted that in the New Kingdom this title distinctly refers to the 
highest priests of Ptah. 

There is no large material available for a study of the earliest 
functions of these » supreme leaders of handicrafU, nor of the original 
significance and early history of that title. Their functions are men- 
tioned merely en passant in some historical inscriptions from the 
Old Kingdom, besides which this designation occurs in the enumera- 
tion of titles in some tombs from the Old Kingdom and on Memphite 
statues from that period. 

The sign included in this title represents a drill for rock-boring 

Naville, Das aegyptische Todtenbuch I, pi. 194. 

Mariette, Denderah II, pi. 81a. 

See p. 25. 
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and had the phonetic value It was sometimes used as an 

abbreviation for »artisan» or »craftsman» as well as for 

hmw-t — »craft», which included joinery, the making of stone vessels, 
boatbuilding, the fashioning of statues, etc.®® It is probably this word 
hmw4~ »craft» of different kinds, that is alluded to by the sign ^ 
in the title J — tar 

^ = lj,rp, since the time of the Old Kingdom, means »leader», 
» superintendent*, ^master* (from the verb f}rp, »to lead*).®® 

=5= uw may mean »the great*, »the greatest*, *the chief* and 
occurred rather often in titles of the type; wr svmw=^ »the chief of 
the physicians*, »the head physician*, or mr 5, »the greatest of five*, 
being the title of the high priest of Hermopolis, and so on. The title 
wr fyrp hmw4 is in fact usually rendered by »the supreme leader of 
handicraft*.®^ 

Junker, however, in »Die Gdtterlehre von Memphis* (p. 29) suggests 
that ijrr in the title uw ]}rp hmw4 should be regarded as the name 
of a god, »The great one*, who might be fused with, or appear in 
the guise of, other gods, and who in this case appears in the guise 
of Ptah. The title would thus signify »the leader of Wr’s [Ptah’s] 
handicraft* (or craftsmen). 

This, according to Junker, would explain the otherwise curious fact 
that Shepsesptah and Sabu in the Old Kingdom were called both 
fyrp hmw4 nb4 — »leader of all handicraft* (»craftsmen?»), and wr 
fj,rp kmw’t. If it had been merely intended to signify their super- 
intendence of all handicraft, the first of these titles would have been 
quite sufficient; the second title, in Junker’s opinion, must therefore 
mean something else. Otherwise the two titles, placed in immediate 
succession, would involve a needless repetitio-n.®® 

As Junker’s hypothesis about the god Wr, though interesting 
enough, can scarcely be regarded as sufficiently well established, and 
as the title fyrp ]^mw4» can be translated in correspondence with 
the titles wr 5-= »the greatest of five* and wr swnw == *the chief 
of the physicians*, the translation »supreme leader of handicraft* 

Wb. III. p. 82. 

80 Wb. Ill, p. 88 seq. 

00 Wb. Ill, p. 828. 

01 Wb. I, 829. 

0* Junker, Die Gbtterlehre von Memphis, p. 29, 
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will be retained liere as, a rendering of the title mr hrp h?rm-t. In the 
cases cited by Junker, the office of »supxeme leader of handicraft» 
may involve a promotion from that of hmw-t nb‘t», so that 

Shepsesptah and Sabu at first had the title »/leader of all handicraft » 
and afterwards » supreme leader of !handicraft»,®® 

In the Old Kingdom there were as a rule two »supreme leaders of 
handicrafts. That there were not more than two of them in office 
at the same time is indicated by a text from the sixth dynasty in 
Sabu Teti’s tomb at Sakkara, where a reference is made to »every 
divine ritual and every duty performed by the two supreme leaders of 
handicraft», and where the context shows that these duties, normally 
discharged by two officials, were taken over by Sabu Teti alone.®* 

The wr fprp hmw4 title occurs during the Old Kingdom only in 
Memphite inscriptions. 

In the earliest texts where these officials are mentioned, their func- 
tions are in complete correspondence with the title wr J}rp hmw4 = 
»supreme leader of handicrafts. 

In a text in Debhen’s tomb at Gizeh, from the time of King Men- 
kaure, it is described how that King inspected the work on his pyra- 
mid and we read: 

»[His Majesty commanded] that stone should be fetched 
from Turra in order therewith to face the walls of the 
temple [presumably the pyramid temple], and also two 
false doors and a sepulchral door for this tomb [Debhen’s] 

, by [the inspector] of the fleet and the two supreme 

leaders of handicraft and the King’s architect[?], who had 
come . . .»®® 

The next dated inscription where these »supreme leaders of handi- 
craft» occur is in the tomb of the chief physician Nianfchsekhmet at 
Sakkara from the time of Sahure, where it is described how the King 
Sahure caused two false doors to be fetched from Turra for Niankh- 
sekhmet’s account. The text continues: 

»[His Majesty commanded] . . . that they [the false 
doors] should be placed in the hall in the house »Sahure 

Compare Helck, Der Einfluss d. Militarfuhrer in d. 18. agypt. Dynastie, 
p. 25. 

Urk. I, p. 84. 

05 Urk. I, p. 20. 
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rises with crowns^ and that the two siipreine leaders of 
handicraft and woTkshop men should be directed to them^ 
so that the work on them could be executed in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the King himself. ... An inspection 
of them was made in the Palace daily. » 

Then follow the words of the King and Niankhsekhmet on the pre- 
sentation of the false doors.”® 

In none of these inscriptions is there any indication that the two 
»iSupreme leaders of handicraft» were associated with the cult of Ptah. 
In one of them they are said to superintend the work at the King’s 
pyramid and to take part in the conveyance of sepulchral equipment 
from the quarry at Turra to the tomb of a private man, whilst in 
the other inscription they are ordered by the King to take part in, 
or superintend, the artisan-work for the tomb of a private man, 
carried out within the royal palace. 

Not until we come to texts from the fifth and sixth dynasties, all 
of which may be of later date than the above cited text in the tomb 
of Niankhsekhmet, is the wr fyrp hnm-t-title regularly associated with 
the designations »the hem-priest of Ptah, the hem-priest of Sokaris». 
This was the case, for example, as regards the »supreme leaders of 
handicraft» Ranefer,”^ Setu”® and Sabukem,”® who are believed to 
have lived during the fifth dynasty and were buried at Sakkara (at 
any rate Ranefer and Sabukem); also as regards Sliepsesptah I,^ 
Shepsesptah IP and Sabu Ibbi,® whose tombs at Sakkara date from 
the end of the fifth dynasty and from the sixth. 

From the said inscriptions on statues and in tombs we see that the 
»s.upreme leaders of handicraft» in the fifth and sixth dynasties were 
often priests of Ptah and Sokaris. In these inscriptions, however, 
the actual title wr jkrp hmw4 is throughout given without comment. 
There is no description of the functions of these Memphite men as 
»supreme leaders of handicraft^. 


Urk. I, p. 38 seqq. 

Borchardt, Statuen I, p. 19, 20. — Mariette, Mastabas, p. 128. 

Borchardt, Ibid. I, p. 130. 

Borchardt, Ibid. I, p. 105. — Mariette, Mastabas, p. 157. 

^ Mariette, Mastabas, p. 110 seqq. — Murray, Saqqara Mastabas I, pi. 26. 
2 Mariette, Ibid., p. 377. 
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From the above quoted texts in the tombs of Debhen and Niankh- 
sekhmet it might be supposed that the title »supreme leader of 
handicraft» should be interpreted quite literally: that its holders were 
nothing but surveyors of skilled work executed by order of the King. 
There is, however, a very corrupt text in Sabu Teti’s tomb at Sakkara, 
from the sixth dynasty, which shows that the title wr l}7'p hjnw-t, at 
any rate during that period, might have a sacerdotal significance. 
We read there: 

»His Majesty appointed me [to be supreme leader of 
handicraft, and to be the sole holder of that office]. The 
temples of Ptah, he who is south of his wall, in all his 
places were under my superintendence, although there had 
never been [a single sole supreme leader of handicraft 
before] . . . Sokaris in Shetit. Every divine ritual and every 
duty performed by the two supreme leaders of handicraft 
. . . Never has the like been done in regard to any supreme 
leader of handicraft at [any] time.»^ ( 71 .) 

Even if the emendations made by Sethe in this text should not be 
quite correct, the text cleanly shows that the two »supreme leaders 
of handicraft», in this capacity, performed certain divine rituals, and 
it may be inferred from the context, with comparative certainty, that 
they were associated with the cult of Ptah and the cult of Sokaris. 

The fact, which became evident in the New Kingdom, that the 
»supreme leader of handicraft» was the high priest of Ptah may thus 
be traced back at any rate to the sixth dynasty. 

This raises the question, in what degree, and in what way, Ptah’s 
capacity as master craftsman, which is revealed with certainty in 
texts from the Middle Kingdom on, is connected with the fact that 
his high priests had the title of »supreme leader of handicraft». 

Kees supposes that it was owing to the proximity of the Turra 
limestone quarries to Memphis, and the dressing of the stone in the 
workshops of the capital, that Ptah came to be the patron of crafts- 
men, and his high priests to be ^supreme leaders of handicraft», 
which he thinks, should be regarded mainly as an honorary title.® 

We must not overlook the fact, however, that »the supreme leaders 


^ Urk. I, p, 84 seq. Sethe’s emendation. 
® Kees, Igypten, p. 137; W2. 
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of handicrafts in the oldest preserved texts act as real leaders of 
skilled work and that they are not mentioned at all in connection 
with the cult of Ptah before the sixth dynasty. There is nothing to 
indicate that the course of development had been the reverse; that 
the priests of Ptah came to be called leaders of handicraft merely 
as an honorary title. Besides, it seems more likely that the artisans 
should become priests than that the priests should become artisans. 

In my opinion, the most probable explanation is that the title 
wr f^rp hm4 originally involved nothing more than what is implied 
in the term, thus that is was the designation of a chief surveyor of 
handicraft, and that the master craftsmen who held it were secondarily 
entitled to take part in the cult of Ptah and Sokaris. 

This may have been due to several different reasons, but the follow- 
ing explanations are conceivable. 

1. Ptah may have become the patron of artisans because the lime- 
stone quarried in the vicinity of Memphis was dressed in the work- 
shops of tliat capital, so that the artisans must have played a great 
part in the city of Ptah. This is the view which, as we have seen 
above, was advanced by Kees. When Ptah became the patron of 
artisans, it was natural that they should take charge of his cult. It 
is then possible that Ptah himself came, secondarily, to be regarded 
as a master craftsman, in view of his close connection with the 
artisans. 

2. Ptah may have become the patron of artisans and the latter 
may have taken charge of his cult because Ptah himself at an early 
date had been regarded as a master craftsman. It should be noted, 
however, that there are no documents before the Middle Kingdom, 
showing with certainty that Ptah was supposed to be a craftsman. 

3. Sokaris might have become the patron of artisans because as 
a god worshipped at Rosetau, the Memphite necropolis, the artisans 
working in the necropolis might have adopted him as their special 
patron god, because they came frequently into touch with him. It 
may further have followed from this that the artisans in the necropolis 
became the priests of Sokaris and, in view of the close connection 
which was established between Sokaris and Ptah and between their 
cults,® the artisans may have come to take charge also of the cult 


« See p. 123 seqq. 
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of Ptah, SO that his character was mfluenced correspondingly. This 
possibility has been pointed out to me by Dr. Save-Sbderbergh. 

4. Sokaris might have become the patron of artisans with the 
consequence that they acquired an influence on his cult, because he 
was himself regarded as a craftsman: as a god who created with 
his hands. Here the artisans may have seen a point of contact which 
befitted him as their patron god. 

There is something to be said in favour especially of the two last 
alternatives. We have seen that Sokaris is already represented as a 
craftsman in the Pyramid texts.'^ It is indeed quite possible that it 
was Sokaris who was first regarded as a craftsman and that Ptah 
acquired this character owing to influence from him; also that the 
artisans took charge of the cult of Ptah in view of the fact that these 
two gods largely had the same priests. It should be noted that the 
»supreine leaders of handicraft», in cases where their other offices 
were mentioned, were always designated as priests of Ptah, but always 
as priests of Sokaris too. It is thus scarcely possible to know which 
was the primary factor. 

Seeing that the material is so scanty, we cannot get further than 
hypotheses; but we cannot overlook the possibility that it was from 
Sokaris that Ptah acquired his character of master craftsman, instead 
of the development, at hitherto supposed, having gone in the reverse 
direction. 


4. Ptah and Tatenen. 

In dealing with the question of Ptah as a creator we are confronted 
with the problem of Ptah’s relation to Tatenen, »The rising earth», 
and of Ptah’s creating as Tatenen. 

In the Shabaka text the god in whose honour the text is written 
is sometimes called Tatenen, which means »The rising earth». 

In the introductory phrases we read the words: ° [ — -] 

which Junker renders by: »This Ptah . . . 
who is called by the great name Tatenen», taking the signs 
to be an error for the name Tatenen.* Further on we read the 

^ See p. 49. 

® Junker, Die politische Lehre von Memphis, p. 20. 
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words cited above: »Then Horus rose [as King] over the country. 

He is the uniter of this land^ named with the great name Tatenen, 
he who is south of his wall, the Lord of eternity. » — Later on in the 
text there is a description of how Ptah created everything with his 
heart and his tongue, and the text continues: »Ptah is called ‘He who 
created the All and brought forth the gods’. He is indeed Tatenen, 
who created the gods, and from whom all things have come forth 
in the form of food and nourishment, divine offerings, all good things. 

... Thus Ptah was content after he had made all things and all i 

god’s words.»® i 

We see that in this text the name Tatenen, »The rising earth», ; 

is used as an alternative name for Ptah. In one place it is said of 
Tatenen that food and nourishment have »come out» of him, an 
expression which seems to hint that Tatenen was here thought of as : 

the earth. ] 

As we have seen above, the god who is described in the Shabaka 
text is said to create as an anthropomorphic being, but the lines of i| 

the text last cited show that he was also supposed to create as the ij 

earth out of which things grow. It is, however, important that in both 
these functions the god is called now Ptah, now Tatenen, »The rising ij 

earth». No such division has been made as calling the god as an : 

anthropomorphic being Ptah, and as the earth Tatenen. I 

It would seem that two ideas have been mixed up here, one the | 

idea of an anthropomorphic god Ptah, the other the idea of Tatenen == | 

»The rising earth», from which vegetation germinates. i 

In later Egyptian texts the name Tatenen is often used as a 
subsidiary or alternative name of Ptah in his r61e of anthropomorphic 
creator, artisan etc., but very rarely Tatenen is described there as 
the earth which, as the name indicates, he must have been originally. 

Some texts, however, have come down to us, in which Tatenen or 
Ptah-Tatenen is represented as the earth, among them the following: 

1. On a memorial stele from the temple of Osiris at Abydos, the 
benefits bestowed on the temple by Tuthmosis I are mentioned, and 
the courtiers are said to praise the King, uttering among other things: 

»Geb opens up his interior to thee [the King], and Ta- 
tenen gives his things to thee.»“ (72.) i 

” See p. 19“ seqq. 

Urk. IV, p. 96. — De Buck, De Egyptische Voorstellingen betreffende den 
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This means no doubt that Geb and Tatenen gave the King the 
riches they could produce as being the earth. 

2. In Pap. Berlin 3048, pi. 5,2 seq. the rising and setting of the 
sun is mentioned, and in that connection Ptah-Tatenen is addressed 
in this way; 

»He [the sun] rises on thine head and sets on thine 
two arms.»^^ (73.) 

Here Ptah-Tatenen must have been thought of as lying as the earth, 
while the sun ran its course over him. 

3. In the same text, pi. 5,6 seq. Ptah-Tatenen is thus addressed: 

»The sky is over thee, and the underworld is under 
thee. Geb is glorious owing to what thou hast hidden, 
it being unknown what has arisen in thine body.»^® (74.) 

Here Ptah-Tatenen is evidently understood to be the earth, and 
probably minerals and other things in its interior are referred to. 

4. In the same text, pi. 6, 3 Ptah-Tatenen is further addressed in 
this way: 

»The vegetal food grows on thee.»^® (75.) 

In most of these cases Tatenen’s r61e as the producing earth is 
strongly stressed. 

Many different hypotheses have been put forward about the real 
meaning of the expression Tatenen == »The rising earth» and about 
its relations to P;tah. 

De Buck has dealt with the question of what Tatenen really was 
from the beginning, and he thinks that it was a Memphite counterpart 
of the Heliopolitan and Hermopolitan »primordial hills », but the only 
text in his material which admits of such an interpretation, is a 
passage in Pap. Berlin 3048, pi. 4,3 seq., running as follows: 

»Pharaoh comes to thee, oh Ptah, he comes to thee, oh 
God of exalted shape. ... 

Thou hast arisen on the land during its weariness, from 
which it recovered later, being in thy shape of Tatenen, 

Oerheuvel, p. 49. — Sethe, Dram. Texte, p. 33. Sethe also quotes a badly- 
damaged Sinai-text from the Middle Kingdom, in -which, as he thinks, he can 
read a description of Tatenen as a giver of minerals. 

1. Z. 64, p. 24, 26. 

12 A. Z. 64, p. 24, 27. 

i» 1. Z. 64, p. 25, 27. De Buck, Ibid., p. 61. 
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in thy nature of joiner of the two countries. What thy 
mouth has begotten and thy hands have created thou 
tookst out of Nun. 

The work of thy hands is like thy beauty.»^^ (76—77.) 

Here de Buck thinks that Tatenen is the primeval land itself and 
that he also raised this land out of the water in the primeval ages.^“ 

The text admits of this interpretation but not, as being a theological 
and speculative text, of any conclusions as to the conception of 
Tatenen at the time when he was first worshipped or when his name 
originated. 

Sethe writes, p, 21 in »Dramatische Texte», that Tatenen was an 
embodiment of the country of Egypt. 

In »Urgeschichte und alteste Religion d. Agypter», p. 183 Sethe 
calls Tatenen an earth-god and in a way the equivalent of Geb. 

Junker, too, has dealt with the meaning of the name of Tatenen, 
and he thinks that Tatenen was from the beginning the embodiment 
of the Memphite land, more definitely the arable land reclaimed by 
ditching and rising out of the swaps. In Memphis this reclaimed land, 
according to Junker, was thought to be the primeval land rising out 
of the primeval ocean. 

Junker does not think that Tatenen was in the first place a personi- 
fication of the land as a whole, since in that case he would be the 
same as Geb, with whom, according to Junker, he was rarely identi- 
fied. Junker thinks that the primary thing was that he was supposed 
to be the primeval land and that he could only in the second place 
and in a rather figurative sense be conceived more generally as the 
land giving fertility or riches.^® 

It may be said, however, that neither in the Shabaka text nor 
in any other text is there any indication that Tatenen should be 
reclaimed land at Memphis, and there is nothing in the Shabaka text 
to shov?^ that Tatenen was looked upon as a primeval hill rising out 
of the primeval water Nun. The Shabaka text gives us the name 
Tatenen == »The rising earth», and from the passage: »Tatenen ... 
from Miom all things have come forth in the form of food and 
nourishment, divine offerings, all good tihings», it seems to be evident 

De Buck, Ibid., p. 58 seqq. — k. Z. 64, p. 28', 26. 

Ibid., p. 58. 

Junker, Die GOtterlehre von Memphis, p. 21 seqq. 
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that Tatenen was conceived there in a purely concrete sense as earth 
g-iving fertility. 

It seems to me that the most natural and the most concrete mter- 
pretation of the name »The rising earth» is that it was the land which 
was seen to rise every year out of the Nile at Memphis or at some 
other place or that it was the name of some hilt at Memphis or at 
some other place. The text quoted by de Buck and cited above 
seems to indicate that sometimes Tatenen came to be looked upon 
as a primeval hill rising out of the primeval water Nun, but I do not 
think that this was the primary idea. 

There have been different opinions about the original relation of 
Tatenen to Ptah. 

Stolk writes, in »Ptah» p. 16: »The old Memphite local god ftnn, 
too, is identified with Ptah.» This view of Tatenen as a local god 
at Memphis, different from Ptah and later identified with him, is held 
by Junker and others.^' 

Erman, on the other hand, thinks that Tatenen was a name for Ptah 
invented by the priests at Memphis.^® 

The name Tatenen does not occur in any text from the Old Kingdom 
other than the Shabaka text, and there the notion Tatenen is already 
so intimately linked up with Ptah that it is impossible to make out 
whether Tatenen was originally a god different from Ptah, and later 
identified with Ptah, or a name given to Ptah in one of his functions. 

There is one fact which seems to indicate that Tatenen was not 
merely another name for Ptah, but was at an early date a god -sepa- 
rate from l^tah and represented in a different way — the fact that 
in Egyptian texts the name of Tatenen was often followed by a god- 
image of an appearance quite different from that of Ptah, viz. 

This sign shows a sitting god with the beard of a god, and on his 
head a feather-crown made up of two maat-feathers on rams’ horns. 
The god often holds a scourge in front of him. Also in the Shabaka 
text, in a copy from Ethiopic times, the name of Tatenen is determined 
in one place by a god-image of this appearance. This may be an 
addition made in Ethiopic times and may not have occurred in the 
original text. It seems, however, to be apparent from some texts on 
coffins from Assiut that this way of representing Tatenen is met with 

Junker, Dio GOtterlehre von Memphis, p. 21. 

Erman, Die Religion der , Agypter, p. 89. 
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at least from the Middle Kingdom onwards. There we often find 
»the whole country », and f-wj-tm'Wj ■= two countries 
altogether», and f-nn— »this country^, mentioned as gods who are 
asked for offerings.” As de Buck points out, these gods must he 
deifications of the country. In the last case there is an apparent 
resemblance to the name of Tatenen, and the determinative very 
much resembles the sign which usually follows the name of Tatenen. 
This may indicate that Tatenen was worshipped in that shape as 
early as in the Middle Kingdom. 

From the New Kingdom onwards Ptah-Tatenen or Tatenen was 
often represented as the god-image which usually determines the name 
of Tatenen, and not in Ptah’s usual shape. 

This distinction, which was made between the shape of Ptah and 
Ptah-Tatenen or Tatenen, is probably due to the fact that, even 
at an early date, Ptah and Tatenen were different gods. It is im- 
possible to decide, however, whether Tatenen was originally a god 
■.vho was identified with Ptah, or whether the development was rather 
that one of Ptah’s. functions was detached and deified, a cult being 
devoted to it under the name of Tatenen. 

It is by no means certain that Tatenen was a Memphite local god, 
or the embodiment of the Memphite land, or some land or hill visible 
just at Memphis. Sethe has pointed out that the feather crown 
characteristic of Tatenen enters as an element into the coat of arms 
of the Thinitic province and its capital This (Egypt, and he has 
shown the resemblances between the name of this capital and the 
name of Tatenen.^^ It is quite possible that Tatenen was from the 
beginning a Thinitic god, e. (/. the land which was seen to rise out 
of the Nile at This or some deified hill at This. This god might have 
been transferred to Memphis in connection with the union of Eg^^pt 
emanating from This, and might have been identified at Memphis with 
Ptah, who was probably indigenous there."^ 


See c. g. A. S. A. 23, p. 19. A. S. A. 34, p. 52. 

De Buck, Ibid. p. 69, note 2. 

^CSethe, Dram. Texte, p. 34 seq. 

I do not share the view of Kees (Gotterglaube, p. 345, note 3) that Tatenen 
was only a variant appelation of the old Memphite local god Khenttenent, »He 
who iS‘ at the head of The elevated place’». (See p. SIT seq.) Tatenen and 
Khenttenent are in my opinion two gods of different origin. 
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It was mentioned above that the conceptions Ptah and Tatenen are 
so mixed up in the Shabaka text that we can hardly discern Tatenen’s 
primary quality of being an earth-god. This became still more the 
case in later texts. From the Middle Kingdom and the beginning of 
the New Kingdom there are not many texts mentioning Tatenen 
or Ptah-Tatenen, but from Ramesside times onwards these names 
occurred frequently. The Ramessides let a triad represent the Egyptian 
gods, a triad consisting of Amun-Re, Re-Harakhte and Ptah or Ptah- 
Tatenen.^''* The texts from that time often call the head god of Memphis 
Ptah-Tatenen instead of Ptah and the names Ptah and Ptah-Tatenen 
could sometimes be used without discrimination.*^^ When Ptah-Tatenen 
or Tatenen was depicted it was nearly always as a man with a feather 
crown, a bent beard and a kilt. Also after Ramesside times Ptah- 
Tatenen was often represented and invoked. 

Judging by available texts and representations it seems to me that 
the head god of Memphis came to be called now Ptah, represented 
with a smooth head and a tight-fitting garb, now Ptah-Tatenen or 
Tatenen, depicted with a feather crown on his head and a kilt, but 
that excepting the few cases when Tatenen appears in his primary rdle 
of the producing earth, these gods were not looked upon as different 
with regard to their qualities. We saw above that both Ptah in 
his shape with a smooth head and a tight-fitting garb and Ptah- 
Tatenen with the feather crown were described as world-creating 
gods, primeval gods and craftsmen, and we shall see that both were 
described as gods of destiny, Kings and helpers of the dead. Especially 
in certain times, e. g. Ramesside times, the name Ptah-Tatenen was 
popular as a variant-name for the head god at Memphis in all his 
aspects and Ptah-Tatenen with his feather crown was represented 
parallelly with Ptah in his primary shape as two ways of representing 
the same god, the head god of Memphis. The cause for the predilec- 
tion of the form Ptah-Tatenen in Ramesside times can simply be 
that by using the double name Ptah-Tatenen for the head god in 
Memphis a parallelism was obtained with the names of the head 
gods in Heliopolis and Thebes, Re-Harakhte and Amun-Re. In this. 


23 See Kees, Gotterglaube, p. 379, 

2* See e. g. in Pap. Harris I. Erichsen, Ibid., p. 49 seqq. 
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way there was brougiht about a conformity between the names of the 
gods of the state-triad. 

Sethe and Sander-Hansen hold that Tatenen was a subsidiary 
name specially given to Ptah in his cosmic (Sander-Hansen: cosmo- 
gonic) r61e, but I do not believe this was the case. It seems more 
probable that from being a designation for the earth, Tatenen devel- 
oped into a variant-name lor Ptah in all his functions. 


We have seen that Ptah was looked upon as a creator, both as a 
begetter and a mother, further as a creator with his heart and his 
tongue, and as a craftsman, and that he was also described as a 
creator in more general terms. In some cases he was looked upon 
as a creator in his capacity of the earth. 

It is probable that the idea of Ptah’s creating with his heart and 
his tongue was a comparatively late phenomenon in his history, and 
it is possible that the idea of his creating as a craftsman is also 
secondary, due perhaps to influences from Sokaris or to local circum- 
stances in Memphis. 

Sethe, Urgeschichte, p. 183. 

Sander-Hansen, .^gyptiske Forestillinger om Verdens Skabelse, p. 66. 


V 


PtJili as a Ood of Destiny 

In the Shabaka text we meet with Ptah as a god who dispenses 
good and evil, and who metes out time. 

Mention is made there of the different fate of »him who does that 
which is loved» and »him w^ho does that which is abhorred», and it 
is stated that the god gives life unto the »peaceful man» and death 
to the »wrongdoer».^ 

Ptah is also said to be »the Lord of the years» '[jp.® 

Thus, according to this ancient text, Ptah is the one who distri- 
butes good and evil among Mankind, on the principle: good to the 
good and evil to the wicked. 

The text refers to the just dispensation of good and evil during 
the life of men, not mentioning what happens to the peaceful man 
or the wrongdoer after death. 

The idea of Ptah as a dispenser of good and evil in the world 
recurs in later Egyptian texts. Pap. Berlin 8048, 12,1 seq., for 
example, contains the following characterization of Ptah: 

»He who has smitten Injustice and brought to nought 
the liars. (78.) 

Ptah is thus regarded here as the just judge who punishes evil- 
doers. 

In the same papyrus, pi. 4,1, Ptah is called: 

» he who gives food to the one whom he loves. (79.) 

1 See p. 21. 

2 See p. 22, 

3 1 . Z. 64, p. 41. 

4 1. Z. 64, p. 21. 
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And in tlie same text pi. 9, 11 a he is called: 

»the soul of the Lord of the years, who gives life to 
the one whom he loves[?].»® (80.) 

The two last passages might seem to indicate that Ptah quite 
arbitrarily dispensed his grace to those whom he »loved». In reality, 
however, these texts probably implied that Ptah gave life and 
sustenance to those who were upright towards their fellow-men and 
faithful towards the god himself (for example, with prayers and 
offerings), and that it was those whom the god loved. 

There is a stele from the nineteenth dynasty, found at the work- 
men’s settlement at Der el Medine, where a man named Neferabu 
says: 

»I am a man who has sworn falsely by Ptah, the Lord 
of Maat and he has caused me to see darkness by day 
[to become blind]. . . . Beware of Ptah, the Lord of Maat, 
he does not overlook any guilt in any man, etc.»'’ (85.) 

This text is included in a series of religious texts from the New 
Kingdom, found at the same place, Der el Medine, and devoted to 
different gods, such as Amun, Mert Seger and Ptah. A feature which 
these texts have in common is that they express the sense of guilt 
and penitence towards the gods in a way which was not consonant 
with Egyptian usage. It would carry us too far to enter into the 
question as to the reason for this departure from the Egyptian custom 
of portraying oneself and representing one’s actions — at any rate 
in writing — , in the form of »ideal biographies»’': whether it was 
due to Semitic influences ^ or perhaps to the fact that those who gave 
expression to such a sense of guilt were living in such low social 
conditions that they either did not know, or paid no regard to, the 
requirements of custom in this case.® The last explanation, however, 
does not seem convincing. 


A. Z. 64, p. 35, seq. Possibly; »who gives the life he loves.» The text has: 
djj ’nh mr-n-f- 
“See p. 70 seq. 

" See Spiegel, Die Idee vom Totengericht in der agyptischen Religion, 
p. 25 seq. 

“ See e. g. Gunn in J. E. A. 3, p. %. 

® See Save-Soderbergh, Egyptisk egenart, p. 124, seqq. 
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It is of interest that Ptah, as in the Shabaka text, is considered 
in this text to be the dispenser of good and evil to Mankind and, as 
in that text, is believed to act according to principles of justice. 

Ptah, as we shall see“ — at any rate from the time of the New 
Kingdom — , wms like many other gods, considered to be nb 
L e. »Lord of Maat», an expression where m^'-t had the significance 
»the right», »the true», or the like. The expression had presumably 
a manifold significance, hut, as many investigators have pointed out, 
it probably implied among other things that the god or King in 
question was a just judge and dispenser of rewards and penalties.^^ 
That the expression in, certain cases is to be so interpreted, may be 
inferred from Neferabus stele, where Ptah so demonstratively is re- 
peatedly called »Lord of Maat», in close connection with emphasis on 
his justice. 

There are no texts describing Ptah as a dispenser of rewards and 
punishments in the capacity of judge of the dead. This may be due 
to the fact that the idea of the judgment in the Kingdom of Beath 
was not developed seriously until towards the end of the Old King- 
dom and was then closely connected with Re, who at that time 
played an incomparably greater r61e in Egypt than Ptah. 

The idea of the god as a dispenser of rewards and punishments 
among men occurred at a very early date in Egypt; it was also 
applied to gods other than Ptah and it referred both to earthly con- 
ditions and to the hereafter. 

In Ptahhotep’s teaching, a collection of wise sayings or maxims, 
preserved in a copy dating from the Middle Kingdom, but probably 
composed during the period of the Old Kingdom and thus reflecting 
ideas current at that time,^'’ we find the utterance: »God is the one 
wlio bestows the foremost place.^^ Here it is not mentioned whether 
the »god» — who, as Kees points out, should be understood to mean 
»every god»^'^ — was supposed to bestow »the foremost place», that 
is, a good position, on a person in virtue of his merits, or whether 


See p. 75 seqq. 

“ See e. g. Spiegel, Ibid., p. 18; Kees, Gdtterglaube, p. 249. 

12 Spiegel, Ibid., p. 14. 

13 Anthes, Lebcnsregeln und Lebensweisheit d. alten Agypter, p. 10. 
13 Ptahhotep, I, 22:9’. Antbes, Ibid., p. 13. 

1^ Kees, Gotterglaube, pi 273. 
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he was conceived to act as a blind fate, but the whole tenor of the 
text is that one ought to act according to certain principles, for then 
one will prosper and be loved by the god. This, as Anthes shows, 
is expressed in the concluding utterance: »He who hearkens [pre- 
sumably to the teaching in the text] will be loved by the god, but 
the one whom the god hates will not hearken to it.»^‘’’ 

Still more marked is the conception of the god as rewarder and 
punisher in Merikare’s teaching from the tenth dynasty, which con- 
tains the following passage regarding the god: »He rises [as the sun] 
in the heavens .. . He slays his enemies and confounds his children 
because of their thoughts, when they act frowardly. ... He has slain 
the rebellious among them, as a man smites his son and his brother.»^^ 
Here the god who administers justice is the sun god. 

Similar conceptions about the god as rewarder and punisher during 
the life of man are also found in a number of texts regarding different 
gods after the time of the Middle Kingdom. When the idea of the 
judgment in the Kingdom of Death arose, it was associated first with 
Re and afterwards, secondarily, with Osiris, too.^® 

Breasted and, following him, Spiegel, explain Ptah’s appearance in 
the Shabaka text as a dispenser of good and evil as an influence 
from sun worship, notably the cult of Atum.^® The Shabaka text indeed 
shows many influences from the Atum creed, but it is not necessary 
to explain everything in it as loans from other sources. As has been 
pointed out here before, there must have been a cult of Ptah at 
Memphis before the composition of the Shabaka text. The idea of the 
god as a dispenser of good and evil is by no means so closely 
associated with the Atum creed that this conception in the Shabaka 
text must necessarily be derived from that creed. It could doubtless 
be associated with any god who was considered to be the supreme 
divinity within a certain area. The assignment of this attribute to 
Ptah may therefore be considered to be connected with his position 
as the supreme god in the Memphis district. 

Ptahhotep, I, 545 seq. Anthes, Ibid., p. 13. 

Anthes, Ibid., p. 19'. Merikare 1. IBS seqq. Volten, Zwei altagyptische 
politische Schriften (Analecta Aegyptiaca IV), p. 38. 

Spiegel, Ibid., p. 17 seqq; 44 seqq. 

Breasted, Development of Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt, p. 43 
seqq.; Spiegel, Ibid., p. 17 seq. 
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A conception associated with the idea of Ptah as the supreme 
dispenser of good and evil among men is the idea that it was he who 
meted out the time and determined the length of life. This conception 
is expressed in Pap. Berlin 3048, 9,7 b, where it is said to Ptah: 

»Thou givest life, thou determinest the years among 
men and gods»,“® ( 81 .) 

and we find it also in all the texts where Ptah-Tatenen, like many 
other gods, is said to »grant the King jubilee festivals».“^ Also the 
ritually represented idea, taken from Heliopolis, that Ptah inscribed 
the years of life of the Kings on the leaves of the ished-tree,^^ an 
idea which occurred also in the Amun theology,^® and which will be 
dealt with more fully in another connection,^^ is based on the con- 
ception that Ptah meted out the years. 

Thausing adduces a number of examples of similar conceptions 
regarding various other gods, especially in the time of the New 
Kingdom.^® 

Consequently, when Ptah is represented as the time-measurer, he 
does not differ from a number of other gods. 

As to the expression nb rnp-wt — »the Lord of the years» which 
is used of Ptah as early as in the Shahaka text,^® this might have 
arisen from the same idea of the god as a time-measurer, but it is 
possible that the epithet was a variant of the expression nb mp4 == 
»the Lord of the year» which was used in the Pyramid texts as a 
god’s epithet, and which probably has some reference to the New 
Years festival, and to the part played in it by the King. 

Thus in the Pja’amid texts the epithet nb rnp4 occurs in one place 
about a god named NhJJ,^’' a designation which Sethe, partly on the 
ground of the epithet nb rnp4, regards as another appellation of 
Ptah,-® but which, as we shall see, was probably there a name of 

20 1. z. 64, p. 37 &eq. 

21 See p. 88. 

22 Kees, Gfitterglaube, p. 380. 

23 Mitt. d. deutsch. Inst. f. agypt, Altertumskunde in Kairo 8, p. 56. 

2* See p. 212. 

25 Mitt, d. deutsch. Inst. f. agypt. Altertumskunde in Kairo 8, p. 56. 

2“ See p. 22. 

21' Pyr. 449'. Sethe, Die altaegypt. Pyramidentexte I, p. 232. 

2s Sethe, Dram. Texte, p. 7'6. 
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Horus.^® The epithet also occurs in Pyr. 1520 a — b about a god who 
is called merely »Lord of Maat». This passage in fact runs: 

»High is the Lord of Maat at the New Year’s feast, in 
that he is the Lord of the year.»’^‘’ (87.) 

This text, as will be shown further on, seems to refer to Re or 
Osiris rather than to Ptah. The text indicates a connection between 
the epithet »the Lord of the year» and the New Year’s feast, and Kees 
thinks that the expression »the Lord of the year» has reference to 
the fact that the god was the tutelary god of this festival.'’’- 

It is possible that the epithet of Ptah »the Lord of the years» alludes 
to some r61e played by him at the New Year’s feast, but it is more 
likely that the allusion is to his general character of time-measurer. 

Summing up, it may be stated that Ptah, like many other gods, 
had the function of dispensing good and evil and of meting out the 
time among men, and that the assignment of this character to him 
was not necessarily due to influence from other gods. 

In this connection we have to enter upon the cpiestion why Ptah’s 
name often occurs on such stelae from the New Kingdom on which 
ears are depicted. 

In the time of the New Kingdom it happened rather frequently 
that stelae were raised to different gods and that one or several ears 
were carved on them. These stelae were often provided with inscrip- 
tions, stating, for example, the name of the donor and giving the 
name, or possibly a picture, of the god to whom the stele was 
dedicated. 

Petrie has found in Memphis a number of stelae, probably from 
some temple, showing Ptah and, beside him, two or more ears. The 
stelae date from the New Kingdom, some of them, at any rate, from 
the time of Tuthmosis IV.®“ 

The following examples may be adduced: 

1) On one of the said stelae we see Ptah standing with a uas- 
sceptre in his hands and bearing the name: 

See p. 179. 

Sethe, Die altaegypt. Pyramidentexte II, p. BSB. 

Kees, Gotterglaube, p. 296. 

32 Petrie, Memphis I, p. 7; pi. 8 — 13. 
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•pth 7ib nf'-t nfr hr . . . = »Ptah, the Lord of Maat, he with the 
beautiful [gracious?] face . . .». 

In front of him stands an offering table and at the top of the stele 
we see two ears. Under the picture we read the following text; 

»May the King be gracious and give, and likewise Ptali, 
who hears prayers. (82.) 

2) On another stele from the same place the text runs: 

»Ptah, he who is south of his wall, glorious god, who 
hears praj^ers. [The stone was] made by . . .» (83.) 

On either side of the inscription we see five ears.“* 

3) Another of these stelae bears the inscription: 

»Praise be to the ka of Ptah, the Lord of Maat, with 
great strength, he who hears prayers. » (84.) 

On either side of the inscription altogether twenty-two ears are 
carved. At the bottom the name of the person who had dedicated 
the stele is mentioned.®''’ 

There are also from Memphis stelae of this type on which we find 
the name of Ptah without the epithet »he who hears prayers»,®® or 
where there are merely ears, without any inscription.®^ 

There are ear stelae from Memphis with or without text, but when 
they are expressly dedicated to a god, it is always to Ptah. 

There are also ear stelae dedicated to Ptah from other places. 
Erman, for example, has published a stele from Der el Me dine, partly 
cited above, belonging to a man called Neferabu, where Ptah is seen 
sitting in a chapel in a tight-fitting robe and with smooth head, and 
bearing the name; 

»Ptah, the Lord of Maat, King of the two lands, he with 
the beautiful face, at his great place.» 

On the stele four ears and two eyes are carved, and it is provided 
with a lengthy text, running thus: 

»Beginning of the story of Ptah’s power, he who is 
south of his wall, by . . . Neferabii. He says; T am a man 
who has sworn falsely by Ptah, the Lord of Maat and he 

33 Petrie, Ibid. I, pi. 11, 15. 

34 Petrie, Ibid. I, pi. 12, 25. 

35 Petrie, Ibid. I, pi. 13, 30. 

3« See e.g. Petrie, Ibid. I, pi. 10. 

37 See e. p. Petrie, Ibid. I, pi. 13. 
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has caused me to see darkness by day [i. e. to become 
blind]. I shall proclaim his power to him who does not 
know him and to him who does know him, to high and 
low. Beware of Ptah, the Lord of Maat, he does not over- 
look any guilt in any man. Refrain from falsely naming 
the name of Ptah. Lo, the one who names him falsely, 
he breaks down[?]. He caused me to be like the dogs in 
the street, in that I was in his hand. He made men and 
gods look askance upon me, in that I was as a man 
who had done evil to his lord. Ptah, the Lord of Maat, 
has been just to me, in that he has punished me. Be 
gracious to me, look upon me and be gracious . . (85.) 

Here we see an ear stele containing a prayer for mercy. 

It is presumably a mere coincidence that a larger number of stelae 
with ears on them have been found dedicated to Ptah than to other 
gods. There are ear stelae of exactly the same type, however, 
dedicated to a number of other divinities, such as Horus, Amun, 
Queen Nefertari as a goddess, and Ramses II as a god. Stelae of this 
type are mostly derived from the Theban necropolis at Der el Medine, 
and probably come from the grotto chapels found there, which will 
be described further on. 

The following are some examples of ear stelae dedicated to other 
divinities than Ptah: 

1) On a stele from the New Kingdom, found in the Theban necro- 
polis, we see Haroueris seated with a sacrificial table in front of him. 
Behind him four eyes and two ears are depicted. It is provided with 
the following inscription: 

»Praising of Haroueris, kissing the ground before ‘him 
who hears prayers’. May he grant me to see . . . the way 
on which Tam going. For the ka of ... Nebra.»‘^® 

On this stele we thus read a prayer to the god Haroueris. 

2) Ear stelae were often dedicated to Amun-Re, On a stele in the 
British Museum from the New Kingdom we see Amiin-Re, seated. 
He is called: » Amun-Re, his mother’s bull. King of the gods». 

Sitzungsber. Preu&s. Akad. d. Wiss. 1911, p. 1100 seqq. Brit. Mus. 589. 
(Erman); Rec. de trav. 2, p. 110 seqq. (Maspero), 

Hieroglyphic Texts from Egyptian Stelae ... in the British Museum V, 
pi. 43. Brit. Mus. 467. 
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III front of tile god we see a man praying and two ears.'*" 

3) On a stele from the New Kingdom, now in Berlin (?), is inscribed 
the name: 

»Amim-Re, the Lord of the sky», and on either side of this an 
ear is depicted. Under it we read: 

» [the stele] dedicated by Nebmehit».^*- 

4) An ear stele from the New Kingdom, found in the Theban necro- 
polis and now ill Paris, is dedicated to the deified Queen Ahmes- 
Nefertari. The Queen is seen seated in front of a sacrificial table and 
a priest, and bears the name: 

»the divine consort of Amun, Alimes-Nefertari». ' 

Near the bottom of the stone we see four ears and the inscription: 

»Praising of her ‘who hears prayers’. Kissing of the 
ground before the great kingly consort, before her who 
hears when one calls. 

5) On a stele which, according to Slive-Soderbergh, is from Horbet,^® 
now in Munich(?), one sees Ramses II worshipping before his own 
statue. Behind the statue there are four large ears. Under it the donor 
of the stele, the vizier Rahotep, kneels; there is also an inscription 
in which the statue of Ramses II is called: 

»the great god, who hears pTayers».^^ 

As ear stelae were devoted to many gods, it is often impossible 
to determine to which god such a stele was dedicated, as sometimes 
it has no carving other than ears and does not bear the name of any 
god. In such cases inferences may be drawn from the circumstances 
in which the stelae were found. It may be presumed that Petrie’s 
entire finding of ear stelae at Memphis is derived from the same place 
and that all of them were dedicated to Ptali. 

Now, what was the object of these ear stelae? 

ATirious explanations have been given. Wilkinson considered that 
the ear stelae were given as a token of gratitude for the healing of 
ear diseases,^'”’ a hypothesis which can scarcely be correct. It would 


Ibid., pL 48', Brit. Mus. 498. 

Erman, Die Religion der Igypter, p. Xi^y, fig- 53. Berlin 7354. 
Maspero in Bibliotheque 6gyptologique 4, p. 152 seqq. 
Save-Soderbergh, Einige Denkmaier ... p. 21 seqq. 
jL.Z>. 70, p. 47 seq. 

^5 "vyilkinson, Manners and Customs, New Edition 1878, II, p. 358. 
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be curious if stelae of this type should have been dedicated to the 
gods specially after recovery from diseases of the ear and not after 
other diseases. 

Petrie puts forward the hypothesis that the ears represented those 
of the god and were intended for praying into.‘“* 

Scharff, with reference to the above-mentioned ear stele at Munich, 
dedicated to Ramses II as a god, supposes that the ears were intended 
to exercise magic power on the god represented on the stele, so that 
the fulfilment of the prayer would automatically follow from the 
fashioning and erection of the stele.^’^ 

Erman thinks that the ears indicate that the god had heard a 
prayer.^® He evidently means that the ear stelae had been set up as a 
token of gratitude for the hearing of a prayer. 

Among the ear stelae which are available for examination, there 
are none containing an expression of thanks for a fulfilled prayer. 
On the other hand, there are a number of stelae of this type in which 
the god represented is asked for certain favours. 

There are, however, some stelae preserved, similar in appearance to 
the ear stelae and with similarly worded inscriptions, but without any 
ears on them, where the god is called »he w^ho hears prayers», a divine 
epithet, which, as we have seen, was commonly used on ear stelae,^** 
Some of these stelae have without doubt been raised after t\\Q god 
having heard the prayer and express the gratitude of the suppliant. 
It is possible that the stelae provided with ears had the same purport 
as these stelae of gratitude. The inscriptions on some of the ear stelae 
are so formulated, however, that it is clear, that they were meant to 
influence the will of the god in the future, not only to offer thanks for 
something that had happened in. the past. It is impossible to give a 
uniform interpretation of all the stelae of this kind. Some of them can 
have had the expression of gratitude as their main purpose, others the 
prayer, and in many cases people have undoubtedly wanted both to 
thank the god who had heard a prayer and — with a piously in- 
structive intention — to persuade him not to cease hearing prayers. 

Petrie, Memphis I, p. 7. 

l.Z. 70, p. 49. 

Erman, Die Religion der Agypter, p. 145. 

Sec e. g. Berlin 23077. Sitzungsber. Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss. 1911, pi, 16; 
p. 1087 seqq. 
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In connection with these questions, attention may be drawn to an 
article by Spiegelberg-, in which he states that on some Greek papyri 
from about 100 B. C. found at Tebtynis in Fayum, a god named 
MsffTaabTijnos occurs."'^ In Pap. Tebtunis 72, col. II we read: 

, ^ „ , »Land which has been leased for 


T-iis Si; TaS (Stcs) 

UTTO TOO OlSCaVOVTOS TCt nCCXOL TT] V • i ,, p ^ 

j. , V , L exercised the functions of strate- 

(7 hr paTViYiav xat xccc irpocrooouc , „ 

J; * ‘ , gus and overseer of the revenues 

<Pai£t xai Mappsi xal Upon xat t-», . t., tt i xV • 

, to Phaies, Marres, Horus and their 

Totg [XETOYOig 7ua<jvoa)opoic Msavoc- . , ... <. xi 

r , associates, shrmebearers of the 

^ * great great god Mestasutmis.>> . . 

In Pap. Tebtunis 105 mention is made of a »lease» of land at 
Kerkeosiris in the Arsinoe district. The area adjoining part of the 
leased land is stated to be: 

, »the land of the great god Mesta- 

13 MscrTaffUTgios [hsoul , . j xi, i j i, 

A sutmis and the crown land be- 

^Yyou T%«|QpouT0un«<.0TO5 

paai uiT] Pekous», etc.“® 

Unfortunately, we have no particulars about this god Mestasytmis. 
He was called »great great god», but otherwise nothing is said 
about him. 

Spiegelberg supposed that the word Mestasytmis was derived from 
an Egyptian expression 7nsdr-sdm, but, with reference to the god 
Mestasytmis he writes: »Der aus den Papyrus von Tebtynis bekannt 
gewordene Gott fehlt bislang noch in dem Pantheon der hierogly- 
phischen Texte.» 

In studying the epithets of Ptah, however, I believe I have disco- 
vered the missing hieroglyphical basis for the Greek god’s name. 

In a tomb from the New Kingdom at Thebes, Ptah has a name 
which he otherwise never bears, namely: 

pth . . . n msdr-sdm ntr nb = »Ptah, the Ears which hear, 
great god. Lord of Maat» [possibly: »Ptah of the Ears, he who hears», 
etc.^" (86.) 


Eec. de trav. 26, p. 56. 

Greenfell-Hunt-Smyly, The Tebtunis Papyri I, p. 298 seq.; 316. 
Greenfell-Hunt-Smyly, Ibid. I, p. 456; 459'. 

The tomb of Khabekht and Khensu, Unpublished notes of Sethe, 17, 67. 
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Unfortunately, the text is somewhat corrupt, so that it is not quite 
certain how it should be translated and whether the expression 
msdr-sdm actually is a Ptah epithet; it is most probable, however, 
that this is the case and that it should be translated »Ptah, the Ears 
which hear» or »Ptah of the Ears, he who hears». The epithet 
presumably has the same meaning as sdm-nht — »he who hears 
prayers». 

As ear stelae were dedicated also to other gods than Ptah, the 
expression msdr-sdm is probably not confined to Ptah. In course of 
time we shall perhaps find the epithet referring to some other god, 
and we shall possibly have the explanation of why msdr-sdm develop- 
ed into the designation of a special god in Greek times who certainly 
had nothing to do with Ptah, whom the Greeks called Hephaistos. 

Ptah had an epithet which was closely connected with his r61e as 
a dispenser of good and evil and as a meter out of time, but which 
probably had a still wider sense, namely ^ ~ nb = »Lord of 
Maat». This epithet became more common than even the epithet »he 
who is south of his wall». 

The expression = »Maat» is not easy to translate and there 
is hardly a word for it in modern English. Wbrterbuch f. agyptische 
Sprache renders it as follows; »the right», >>the true», more exactly 
»truthful talk», »right», 5s-giiiltlessness», »3ustice», »right-doing», 
»virtue», »right polity 

In the Pyramid texts the expression occurs a few times, but not 
in very elucidative contexts. The following instance may be given; 
Pyr. 265, b— c; 

»Unas has come from ‘The island of Fire’. Unas has 
placed there instead of 

isf't is a noun, which means, according to Wbrterbuch f, agyptische 
Sprache, »wroEg», »sin», »lie», »evil», »rebellion»." Both and 
isf-t are vague expressions, and in this Pyramid text both nouns can 
be rendered by any of the interpretations suggested in the Dictionary 
without causing incoherence. 


« Wb. n, p. 18 seqq. 

Setlie, Die altaegypt. Pyramidentexte I, p. 144. 
” Wb. I, p. 12&. 
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The expression is also found in Pyr. 1219 a— b: 

» Grant that Merenre sits down with his and that 
Merenre rises with his 

Here too, nothing more definite can be found than that was 
a good quality, placed side by side with the expression t/w’/q which 
is likewise difficult to translate, but . which may perhaps be rendered 
by »venerableness». 

Ill Pap. Prisse p. 16, 2 from the Old Kingdom there is a passage 
about: 

»He who does and is free from 

seems to mean usually »lie», but also sometimes »wrong».®° 
Here again we cannot say anything but that seems to represent 
something good. 

It is not easy to find a text, where the word enters and where 
it can be decided with certainty whether it means »right», »truth», 
»virtue», »justice» or some other good quality. 

In texts from the Old Kingdom onwards we meet with the expres- 
sion nb m’^= »Lord of» or »owner of Maat». That was an epithet 
given to the Kings, e. g. Snofru (fourth dynasty), who used the epithet 
as his Horus-name,“^ but also to certain gods, e. g. Re-Harakhte who 
is called in Neuserre’s sun-temple at Abu Gurab (fifth dynasty): 

»Lord of Maat, Lord of the two countries, at the head 
of the gods»,®^ 

and to Osiris, who is called, in a tomb at Sakkara from the sixth 
dynasty, among other things; 

»Osiris . . . the great god. Lord of Maat.»“® 

In course of time it came to be used of a great many gods, for 
instance Thoth, Khons, Min, Amim and especially Ptah."^ 


s® Sethe, Ibid. 11, p. 185 &eq. 

59 Wb. II, Belegst. p. 27. 
fifl Wb. V, p. 189: 

94 Kees, Gbtterglaube, p. 260, 

92 V. Bissing-Kees, Das Re-Heiligtum III, Text, p. 41. See Kees, Gotter- 
glaube, p. 204, note 1. 

99 Mariette, Mastabas, p. 100. See Kees, GOtterglaube, p. 294. 

Wb. II, Belegst. p. 29: 
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Sethe thinks that Ptah, too, was called as early as the 

Old Kingdom. In support of this opinion he mentions the Pyramid 
text 1520 a — b, quoted above, which runs: 

»To be recited: ‘Osiris rises, pure, mighty. High is the 
Lord of Maat at the New Year’s feast, in that he is the 
Lord of the year’. »®^ ( 87 .) 

Sethe thinks that here »the Lord of Maat» is Ptah.®® It is uncertain, 
however, what god is referred to in this case. It is more likely that 
in this text »the Lord of Maat» is Osiris, which suits the context best, 
or possibly Re, both of whom had this epithet in the Old Kingdom, 
than that it is Ptah, who is hardly mentioned elsewhere in the Pyra- 
mid texts. It is true that here »tlie Lord of Maat» is also called 
»the Lord of the year», and Sethe lays special stress upon this, for 
Ptah had a similar epithet (» the Lord of the years») already in the 
Shabaka text, but we do not know with certainty if the epithets 
»the Lord of the year» and » the Lord of the years» had any real 
connection.®^ 

In the Middle Kingdom Ptah undoubtedly had the epithet nb 
because on a fragment, cited above, found at Memphis, from the time 
of Amenemhet I, Ptah is called ?isw4 »Lord of Maat, 

King of the two countries».®® 

The fact that we do not find the epithet as an indubitable epithet 
of Ptah until the Middle Kingdom, may quite well be due to the 
scantiness of the material. It is possible that this epithet began to 
be used about Ptah as early as in the days of the Old Kingdom, at 
the same time as it was used about other gods and about the Kings, 
though the proof of this suggested by Sethe does not seem conclusive. 

From the New Kingdom the epithet »Lord of Maat» is used consist- 
ently about Ptah, in all periods and at different places, and more 
about Ptah than about any other god. 

It was used principally of Ptah in his form with a smooth head 
and a close-fitting garb, and it occurs very often along with the 
epithets » he who is south of his wall», »King of the two lands» and 
»he with the beautiful face». 

Sethe, Ibid. II, p. 32p. , 

Sethe, Dram. Texte,'p. 76. 

®" See p. 68 seq. ■ 

Mariette, Monuments divers ... pi. 84 seq. 
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Kees whose treatment of the problem is the most recent, thinks 
that nb = »Lord of rightness [Riclitigkeit]» signified that its 
holder was the ecpiitable judge on earth and in the Kingdom of Death 
and »the incarnater of this intrinsic legality [Gesetzmiissigkeit], on 
which the state and the world were built in the same way». He 
believes that the popularity of the expression in the Old Kingdom 
was due to the striving for peacefulness and lawfulness which was 
characteristic of this period and the preceding one. In his opinion the 
political system of the first dynasties left its mark upon religion, 
as for instance in this epithet at the same time divine and royal: 

= »Lord of rightness».^® 

Kees is probably right in supposing that the expression 
was connected with the function of equitable Judge and of incarnater 
of the legality of the world, which was proper to the highest gods 
and the Kings of Egypt. But it seems to me that in his analysis 
of the conception nb he lays too much stress upon the connec- 
tion between internal political conditions in Egypt and the divine 
epithets, this in conformity with a tendency not unusual in his works 
on Egyptian religion, somewhat to overestimate the political influ- 
ences on religious matters. 

Whether the epithet nb m’"-t had chiefly a legal meaning intimating 
that its bearer was an equitable judge, or it had a wider meaning, 
it was applicable to many of the greater Egyptian gods, and was in 
fact applied to many gods. It is not likely, therefore, that this 
epithet was so often given to Ptah, from the New Kingdom onwards, 
because he was considered a more just god or was thought to have 
a more intimate relation to m’" 4 than other great gods, for instance 
Amun and Re-Harakhte. The frequent application of this epithet to 
him must be a mere coincidence. 

From the time of Amenhotep III onwards the conception •m’"4 came 
to play a greater part than before.^® Great stress was laid in the 
texts on the relations of the gods to and we can read, for in- 
stance, in the Amun ritual, pi. 21, 4: 

»Thou enterst with thou livest on thy body 
is united with thou lettest rest on thy head. 


Kees, GStterglaube, p. 248, 277, 294. 
Kees, Gbtterglaube, p. S67. 
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. . . Thou eatest and drinkest and thy bread 
is and thy ale is 

Here the conception has no doubt become more comprehensive 
than it originally was and it seems to mean some kind of fluid 
representing the height of everything good, beautiful, right, strong 
and venerable that the Egyptians could imagine, which gods and 
Kings were believed to possess in abundance, and which could be 
offered up to the gods symbolically, and which they ate and drank 
and which was transformed into their limbs. 

Ptah, too, was mentioned in such phrases, for instance in the list 
of Ptah names in the Ramesseum, where Ptah’s 13th name is: »Ptah 5 
the Lord who confirms his 22nd name is: »Ptah, father of 

his 23d: »Ptah, firm in his 24th: »Ptah who has 

fortified his 25th: »Ptah who has lifted up and his 26th: 

»Ptah who is pleased with (88.) 

In the first pillar hall in the temple of Seti I at Abydos (hall C) 
Ptah is called among other things: »Ptah, Lord of and »Ptah 
who has brought forth ( 89 .) 

These phrases were part of the religious terminology of the period 
and were not used exclusively of Ptah. 


Hieratisehe Papyrus aus den Koniglichen Museen zii Berlin I, pi. 21. 
ChampoIIion, Not I, p. 905. 

Unpublished. Slip of the Berlin Dictionary 22/35. 
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Ptali as King 

In Egypt there was a very close connection between gods and 
Kings, in that, for example, on the one hand, many gods, especially 
Osiris and Horns, were represented according to the model of earthly 
rulers, whilst, on the other hand, the Kings were regarded as divi- 
nities, and were identified with different gods, especially with Horns 
and, after death, with Osiris, but also with other gods, such as Re etc? 

Among the gods who, in a particularly high degree, had a royal 
character was Ptah, and this was manifested both in his epithets and 
in the representations of him. 

The regal character is already noticeable in the Shabaka text, where 
Ptah is sometimes represented as an earthly King. 

Thus, in line 4 of that text, it is said about Ptah: 

»He is [the binder] of the Upper and Lower land of 
Egypt, this uniter, who has risen as the King of Upper 
Egypt and as the King of Lower Egypt».~ 

And in line 13 c we read the following: 

»Then Horus arose [as King] over the country. He is 
the uniter of this land, named with the great name 
‘Tatenen, he who is south of his wall, ihe Lord of eternity’. 
The two sorceresses [the crowns of Upper and Lower 
Egypt] grew on his head. He is Horus, who has risen as 
King over Upper and Lower Egypt, he who united the two 
lands in the Memphis district at the place where the two 
lands were united.>>® 

^ See e.g. Kees, Agypten, p. 172 seqq.; Kees, Gotterglaube, p, 142; Engnell, 
Studies, p. 6 seq. 

2 See p. 19. 

2 S0:ie p. 19 seq. • ■ ■ 
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These two seetions of the Shabaka text doubtless give a symbolical 
description of how Egypt was united into one land under a single 
King and how an important place was founded on the border between 
Upper and Lower Egypt, namely the city of Memphis, which became 
the capital from the third dynasty and had Ptah as its principal god. 

The name Homs here is a designation of the principal god in that 
part of Egypt from which the uniter of Egypt came, and at the same 
time a designation of the earthly ruler of Upper Egypt, who brought 
about the uniting of Upper and Lower Egypt. The god Horus and 
the King have here been identified. 

The Shabaka text, however, was composed at Memphis in honour 
of that city and its principal god Ptah. It is therefore stated in the 
text, that, though it was indeed, the god-king Horus that rose to be 
the ruler of the whole of Egypt, this god was in fact no other than 
(Ptah-) Tatenen, he who is south of his wall. He is said to have 
risen as a King over the whole of Egypt and to have united the 
whole land. 

In this way the Memphite theologians more or less consciously and 
more or less successfully tried to transfer to Ptah the nimbus attaching 
to Horus as the principal god of the victorious part of the country 

All the royal epithets wLich are assigned to Ptah in the Shabaka 
text can be explained by this identification between Horus and (Ptah-) 
Tatenen and all of them must be of younger date than the uniting 
of the two Egyptian lands, seeing that they imply that the (Ptah-) 
Tatenen identified with Horus had risen to be the King of both 
Upper and Lower Egypt and that he had united the two lands in 
the Memphis district. 

We are going to discuss later whether Ptah may have had regal 
traits from the beginning. Here it can only be laid down that the 
identification of (Ptah-) Tatenen with the earthly King and Horus 
in the Shabaka text can very well be due to religious policy and 
meant to transfer to the Memphite god some of Horus’ glory and 
power. 

■* An identification between Ptah and Horus is found also in line SS seq. of 
the Shabaka text where we read: 

»this heart from which [possibly: x-in which»] Horus has arisen 
as Ptah and this tongue from which [possibly; »in which»] Thoth 
has arisen as Ptah.» See p. 20'. 

6 
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The identification between Homs and Ptah or Ptali-Tatenen or 
Tathnen, as Aveir as the descriptions of Ptah, Ptali-Tatenen or Tatenen 
as an earthly King, recur in later Egyptian texts. 

Sethe points to a text on a rock stele from the time of Ramses II 
outside his temple at Abiisimbel, wdiere the names of Tatenen and 
Horns have been merged into a single conception. 

It is in fact stated about the King: 

»He has united the two lands in peace, like his father, 
Horus-Tatenen.»® (90.) 

The text continues further on with the following statement re- 
garding the King: 

»He rises up like Shu and Tefnut on the arms of Horus- 
Tatenen, in order to found Egypt. »® (91.) 

It seems as though the word Homs stands here as a title before 
the name of Tatenen, with the meaning »King», which was not an 
unusual use of the word."^ 

In a text in the Ptolemaic temple at Edfu, pointed out by Junker, 
Ptah is identified with Homs at Edfu, the falcon god who was 
worshipped as the principal god at Edfu. There we read the following: 

»Long live Re-Horus, who illumines the two lands, ... 
the mother of mothers, the being who created that which 
exists, the King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Ptah, father 
of the gods, is his real name.»® (92.) 

In regard to this text and the above cited Abusimbel text pointed 
out by Sethe, Junker remarks that they distinctly show that Ptah- 
Tatenen was identified with Horus and that there is an obvious 
connection between these fusions of Homs and Ptah-Tateneh on the 
one hand, and the identification of Horus with [Ptah-]Tatenen in the 
Shabaka text on the other.® 

® Sethe, Dram. Texte, p. 22; A. S.A, 25, p. 191. 

® Rec. de tra-v. 18, p. l&B. 

’ See Wb. Ill, p. 124. 

® Piehl, Inscriptions hieroglyphiques' II, pi. 85; See Junker, Die politische 
Lehre von Memphis, p. 34. 

» Junker, Ibid., p. 34. — Junker thinks that the fourteenth god in the list of 
Memphite gods in the temple of Seti I at Abydos named »Horus in the 
Residences, (Rec. de trav. 37, p. 74) was included ’aihong the gods who were 
looked upon as identical with Ptah, but this is a mistake, because in that list 
the Ptah-forms only occupy the twelve first places.’ 
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It is not certain, however, that there is any connection between 
these texts, implying the transmission of a tradition from early Old 
Kingdom times at Memphis to Ptolemaic times at Edfu, to the effect 
that Horns was a form of Ptah-Tatenen or vice versa. It is a far cry 
from the Shabaka text to the temple texts at Edfu, and the fact that 
Ptali is identified with Horns at Edfu may be explained as a mani- 
festation, completely independent of the Shabaka text, of the ten- 
dency observable in most Egyptian temples of letting the principal 
god be fused and identified with other gods. 

The idea of Ptah as an earthly King recurs again and again in 
Egyptian texts. 

One of the most common epithets of Ptah as from the time of the 
New Kingdom was ™ = »King of the two lands ». 

It was almost as common as the epithet »he who is south of his 
wall». The first text, where we find this expression used of Ptah is a 
fragment, cited above, from the time of Amenemhet I and found at 
Memphis. Here Ptah is called: 

»Ptah, the Lord of Maat, the King of the two lands. (24.) 

The epithet, »the King of the two lands» was used as from the 
New Kingdom about the King of Egypt and could now and then be 
given to other gods than Ptah,“ but was used about Ptah more often 
than about any other god. 

We meet it principally about Ptah in his form with a smooth head 
and a close-fitting dress, and it occurs very often together with the 
epithets »he who is south of his wall», »Lord of Maat» and »he with 
the beautiful face». 

In the hymn to Ptah in Pap. Berlin 3048 we find several examples 
of the conception of Ptah as an earthly King. 

On plate 8, 5 seqq. in this papyrus, the god is called: 

»He who dispels the heat for the souls in their pit, in 
his name of ’King of the two lands’ . . . King for ever 
and ever ... He who has united the countries, and who 
has captured the Jfio-nhw-t people, he who has . . . injustice 
by that which he has determined, in his name of ’Uniter of 
the lands’..-^^^ (93.) 

« See p. 30. 

“ Wb. II, p. 3S7. 

A. Z. 64, p. 31 seq. 
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On plate 12, 6 seqq. in the same papyrus, Ptah is thus invoked; 

»Hail to thee! Come and jirotect King Ramses IX, as 
thou didst protect the gods who have arisen in [this land], 
whose King thou "wast. Thy dominion was in all countries, 
in that thou werst the Kingdom of the two lands. (94.) 

Ptah is thus represented as the King who had united Egypt into 
a single Kingdom and as the ruler of the united country. 

We understand the meaning of these intimations about Ptah’s reign 
on earth when we find enumerated, in a chronological papyrus, now 
at Turin, which derives its origin from Ramesside, Memphite sources, 
the ten members of the first dynasty of gods, who were believed to 
have reigned as Kings on earth before the earthly Kings. It has as 
its first member Ptah, followed by Re, Shu, Geb, Osiris, Seth, Horus, 
Thoth, Maat and Horus, Isis’ son.^* 

Ptah’s epithet »King of the two countries» may refer to his primeval 
reign on earth but it may Just as well mean that Ptah was considered 
a mighty power, a King of Egypt. 

Ptah thus had royal epithets. In this, however he differs in no 
way from many other Egyptian gods. As mentioned above, Osiris 
and Horus were represented, to a particularly marked degree, 
according to the model of Egyptian rulers. 

Sethe also points out that Herishef at Herakleopolis magna had 
the epithet »the ruler of the lands », and that Atum, as a regular 
title, had the epithet »the Lord of the two lands of Heliopolis 
Many other gods now and then were given royal epithets of similar 
type. 

I do not agree with Sethe, however, when he suggests that the 
regal epithets of the gods must be regarded as reflexes of the part 
played in the history of Egypt by the domicile of the god in question. 
The royal epithets of the gods probably have their origin in a ten- 
dency prevailing in the high-cultures, to regard the supreme god of 
a place as a King or to compare him with Kings. It is likely that 
these royal epithets originate in the fact that it was thought natural 
to look upon the principal god of a place as a King, whether that 

13 1. Z. 64, p. 42. 

i"! Kees, Gotterglaube, p. 380. — G. Farina, II papiro dei Re restaurato, 
p. 16 &eq. 

13 Sethe, Amun und die acht Urgotter, p. 12. 
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place played an important political part or liot, and that a resem- 
blance was felt to exist between the divine and the regal, rather 
than in the fact that the royal god belonged to a town which played 
or had played an important part politically. It is possible that 
Herishef was given his title of » the ruler of the lands» before the 
rise of Herakleopolis niagna in the First Intermediate, and that he 
was given it because he was considered to be the most powerful god 
at Herakleopolis magna and like a King. At the creation of the 
royal epithets for the gods of Egypt the especially Egyptian notion 
has certainly often been predominant that the gods had reigned as 
primeval earthly Kings, and in some descriptions of the gods acting 
as Kings, for instance the description of Ptah as King in Pap. 3048, 
8, 5 seq. and 12, 5 seq., this is clearly referred to. Often, however, 
the intention was no doubt only to say that the god resembled an 
earthly King. 

In the first text where Ptah is described as an earthly King, viz. 
the Shabaka text, the formulation of the notion about his regal 
character is influenced by the Horns theology, and all Ptah’s regal 
epithets in this text can be explained by this identification of Ptah 
with Horus. But it does not seem likely to me, that a quality so 
characteristic of Ptah both in his form Ptah and his form Ptah- 
Tatenen as his regality, was attributed to him only because he is 
identified with the King-god Horus in the Shabaka text, a work of 
polemic, theological speculation. Ptah was imagined probably as 
early as that, or came to be imagined, independently of the notions 
contained in this text about the identity of Horus and Ptah, as a 
King of Egypt, as a »King of the two lands», because he was the 
greatest god at Memphis, whose power and greatness made it a na- 
tural thing that he should be compared with the powerful King of 
Egypt. 

In this connection mention may be made of the remarkable fact 
that Ptah is the only one of the Egyptian gods who is represented with 
a straight royal beard, instead of with a bent beard. It is merely in a 
few isolated cases that Ptah is depicted with a bent beard. 

On the oldest representation of Ptah that has been preserved, 
namely the above-mentioned engraving on a first-dynasty bowl from 
Tarkhan, Ptah does not appear to have any beard at all.^® But on 


10 See p. 12. 
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all known representations of Ptah from the time of the Middle King- 
dom on, he wears a straight beardd" 

The fact that Ptah was represented with a straight royal beard 
must also imply that he was regarded as a King similar to the 
earthly Egyptian monarchs. 


See Gardiner-Peet, The Inscxiptions of Sinai I, pi. 47, 49, 50; Capart, L’art 
egyptien I, pi. 44. 
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Ptah and the Sed-feast 

As from Ramesside times, Ptah and Ptah-Tatenen, in the Egyptian 
texts, were very often associated with the Kings’ jubilee festivals, 
the so-called sed-feasts. They w'ere celebrated at regular intervals 
during the reign of the Kings as festivals in commemoration of the 
first founding of a united Egypt, and with the supposed participation 
of a number of gods, whose statues were carried to the scene of the 
festivals, and there received offerings from the King.’- To this known 
fact the following can be added. 

Doubtless owing to this imaginary participation of the gods at the 
royal sed-feasts, there are numbers of temple pictures, from the time 
of the New Kingdom and later, in which the King is seen making, 
offerings before different gods, who are represented as addressing 
him and saying that they will give him many sed-feasts, that is to 
say, a long life. It is not always clear whether these pictures are 
intended to represent the offerings at the actual sed-feasts or whether 
they refer also to other offerings. 

In the chapel of Anubis at Der el Bahri, for example, Platschepsut 
is seen making offerings to Anubis, who says: »I have granted to 
thee that thou inayest celebrate millions of sed-feasts, many, 
many . . .»“ 

In Ramses Ill’s temple of Amun at Karnak, both on the outer 
wall and inside the temple, there are a number of representations of 
gods holding out the sed-feast sign to the King and telling him that 


^ V. Bissing-Kees, Das Re-Heiligtum III, Text, p. 3. 
2 Naville, The Temple of Deir el Bahari II, pi. 37. 
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they will grant him many sed-feasts. There are such representations 
of Amiin,'® Month,'* Nekhebet,® Miit/ Ih," Ptah-Tatenen and others. 

Ptah-Tatenen occurs in such a connection, for exemple, on the 
southern outer wall of the temple, where the King is seen making 
offerings before Amun at Louxor, whilst Ptah-Tatenen stands behind 
him with the sed-feast sign in his hand and says: 

» I have granted thee millions of sed-f easts and hundreds 
of thousands of years. »** (95.) 

Other gods depicted in a similar connection are represented as 
saying much the same thing; Ptah-Tatenen, in the texts that have 
been preserved, does not occur more frecpiently than other gods as 
a giver of sed-feasts. 

The royal titles of Ptolem^r XIII include a formula which refers 
to Ptah-Tatenen’s rdle as one of the granters of numerous sed-feasts 
to the Kings, namely: 

»A great many sed-feasts are granted to him by Ptah- 
Tatenen, the father of the gods.»® (96.) 

In the above-mentioned temple-inscriptions, in which the gods are 
represented as saying that they grant the King sed-feasts, they usually 
state that these fea-sts are similar to those of Re or to those of Ptah- 
Tatenen or Atum. Thus Nekhebet, in a text on the southern outer 
wall of Ramses Ill’s temple of Amun at Karnak, says that she had 
granted the King Rd’s sed-feasts,^" and in a text in room 6 in 


3 The University of Chicago. Oriental Institute Publications, vol. XX'V, 
pi. 10 seq. 

Mbid., vol. XXXV, pi. M'. 

Ibid., vol. XXXV, pi. 97. 

« Ibid., vol. XXXV, pi. 107. 

’ Ibid., vol. XXV, pi. m. 

® Ibid., vol. XXXV, pi. 99'. — Similar representations are to be seen e. g. in 
the rock chapel of Ramses III at Surarieh, where the King is given a sed-feast 
symbol by Ptah-Tatenen (L. D. Ill, pi. 207) and on the first pylon in the Mcdinct 
Habu-temple of Ramses III, where we see Ramses III slaying enemies in front 
of Ptah-Tatenen, who says: »I have given thee many sed-festivals.» (L, D. Ill, 
pi. 209'.) 

» See e. g. Gauthier, Le livre des rois d’Kgypte IV, p. 401. 

The University of Chicago. Oriental Institute Publications, vol. XXXV, 
pi. 97. 
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Ramses Ill’s temple at Medinet Habii, Khons states that he had 
granted the King sed-feasts like those of Atiimd^ 

On the south outer wall of Ramses Ill’s temple of Ainiin at Karnak, 
the King is seen making offerings to Amun, who says: 

»I have granted thee a great number of sed-feasts, like 
those of Tatenen.»^“ (97.) 

In these texts the King’s sed-feasts were usually compared with 
those of Re or Ptah-Tatenen, The reference doubtless is primarily 
to the feasts which those gods celebrated when they were Kings of 
the first divine dynasty in primordial times/® it being probably also 
supposed that the King-gods repeated their jubilees when the Kings 
celebrated their sed-feasts. 

The idea that the head god of Memphis had celebrated or was 
celebrating sedfeasts occurs, in somewhat greater detail, in a number 
of texts from the time of the New Kingdom and later. The following 
may be adduced: 

1. On a rock stele from the time of Ramses III behind the temple 
at Medinet Habu, we see the King receiving from Amun and Re- 
Harakhte emblems symbolizing the sed-feast, whilst the goddess Mert 
Seger says to him: 

»I have granted thee Tatenen’s Jubilee throne-hall and 
Horus’ Kingdom at Pe.»^^ (98.) 

The reference is to the Royal jubilee hall where the jubilees of 
Ptah-Tatenen were celebrated. 

2. In a chapel in the Ptolemaic temple of Horus at Edfu, Khons 
is represented as saying to the King: 

»Tatenen’s sed-feasts are ■ concentrated on thee, for 
ever.»®® (99.) 

3. In another chapel in the same temple, the King is represented 
as saying: 

»May I repeat Tatenen’s sed-feast. (100.) 

Ibid., vol, XXIII, pi. m. 

12 Ibid., vol. XXXV, pi. 9'8. 

13 S«e p. 8'4. 

14 L. D. Ill, pi. 218 c. 

13 Chassinat, Ibid. I., p. 262. 

i« Chassinat, Ibid. 11, p. 237. 
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4. In the second hypostyle in the same temple, the goddess Satis 
says to the King; 

»I grant to thee great sed-f easts like Tatenen in his 
jubilee hall at Akhettaiii.»^’' (101.) 

5. In another text in the same temple, the goddess Satis says to 
the King: 

»Thy Kingdom is destined, in the scriptures, to endure 
longer than Tatenen's sed-feasts in his jubilee hall at 
Akhettaui.»'® ( 102 .) 

Akhettaui here is probably another name for Memphis or some 
temple there, and the texts refer to the sed-feasts celebrated in the 
past and the present by (Ptah-) Tatenen at Memphis. 

The expression nb hhsd mj Itf-f pth-ftnn, — »Lord of sed-feasts 
like his father Ptah-Tatenen», and similar expressions were included 
in many royal titles in Ramesside and Ptolemaic times. 

In Ramses IPs official titles, his Horns name ran as follows: 

»Strong bull, Maat’s beloved. Lord of sed-feasts like his 
father Ptah-Tatenen.»"'’ ( 103 .) 

Ramses IIPs royal titles included, as a Nebti-name, the expression: 

»With many sed-feasts, like Tatenen. ( 104 .) 

In Ramses IV’s royal titles the Horns name was: 

»Strong bull, who lives by Maat, Lord of sed-feasts, like 
his father Ptah-Tatenen.»‘^^ ( 105 .) 

The royal titles of Ptolemy III, Ptolemj’- IV, Ptolemy V and 
Ptolemy VI included the following item: 

»Lord of sed-feasts like Ptah-Tatenen, King like Re. 
( 106 .) 

Thus, in all these cases Ptali-Tatenen is said to be »Lord of sed- 
feasts» or »to have many sed-feasts», and this evidently refers to 
the sed-festivals which Ptah-Tatenen had celebrated or celebrated as 


Chassinat, Ibid. II, p. 8&. 

^8 Chassinat, Ibid. I, p. 296, 

Compare Gauthier, Diet, geogr. I, p. 11. — Brugsch, Diet, geogr., p. 564. 
2® See e.g. L.D. Ill, pi. 195b. 

See e.g. The University of Chicago. Oriental Institute Publications, vol. 
VIII, pi. 44. 

22 See Gauthier, Le livre des rois d'’J6gypte III, p. 179' seqq. 

23 See Gauthier, Ibid. IV, p. 254, 268, 282, 294. 
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King. It is not clear from the texts quoted above whether these 
sed-feasts celebrated by Ptah-Tatenen are imagined as having taken 
place during Ptah-Tatenen’s primeval reign or in connection with the 
King’s own sed-festivals. 

But there are texts, which will be quoted below, from which it 
seems clear that the sed-festivals, as they were celebrated at Memphis 
in Ramesside times, were regarded as Ptah-Tatenen’s own royal 
jubilee-festivals. 

Kees points out that the choice of gods who were particularly 
honoured at the sed-festivals, varied according to the religious- 
political situation and in different places. He also points out that 
Amun was greatly honoured at the sed-feasts in the New Kingdom 
and that in Ramesside times at Memphis Ptah-Tatenen played an 
important part at these festivals."^ 

In this context he calls attention to a passage in Pap. Harris I 
which alludes to conditions during the reign of Ramses III, but as a 
matter of fact the striking connection between Ptah and the sed- 
festival at Memphis is seen already in a section of the text on the 
big stele at Abusimbel from the time of Ramses II, where Ramses II, 
talking of the building of temples, sacrifices and other things arranged 
in honour of Ptah at Memphis, says to Ptah-Tatenen: 

»Your great sed-festival is celebrated.»^® ( 107 .) 

From this text it seems as if in the time of Ramses II Ptah-Tatenen 
was not only considered to be the patron god of the sed-festival at 
Memphis but was also believed to celebrate the f estival himself as King. 

The text to which Kees draws attention when dealing with Ptah- 
Tatenen’s important part in the sed-feasts at Memphis in Ramesside 
times, a text referred to already by Sethe,’^® is Pap. Harris I, 49, 10 

seqq., in which Ramses III relates what he had done in honour of 

Ptah-Tatenen at Memphis and says among other things: 

»I have dedicated to thee [Ptah-Tatenen] my first sed- 
festival as a very great festival in honour of Tatenen. 

I have multiplied the sacrifices to thee in the jubilee 

festival hall. .. . I have restored thy temple and the 


V. Bis&ing-Kees, Das Re-Heiligtum III, Text, p. 9. 

L. D. Ill, pi. 194. 

Sethe, BeitrJige zur altesten Geschichte Agyptens, p. 136. 
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jubilee festival halls which had been falling into ruin 
since the times of former Kings.»“^ (108.) 

So the first sed-feast of Ramses III was celebrated at Memphis in 
great state as a festival in honour of Ptah-Tatenen. This state of 
things at Ramesside Memphis existed at the same time as the sed-feast 
at other places, for instance Thebes, was celebrated as a festival in 
honour of Arniin, but it is worthy of note that the interest of the 
Ramessides in Ptah-Tatenen, whom they made a national god together 
with Amun-Re and Re-Harakthe, also manifested itself in their mak- 
ing the sed-feast at Memphis a festival in honour of Ptah-Tatenen. 

In the jubilee festival hall from the 22nd dynasty in the Bubastis- 
teinple there is a text inserted among images from the King’s sed- 
feast which might suggest that also outside Memphis and later than 
Ramesside times Ptah-Tatenen was looked upon as the special patron 
of the sed-feast. For the text says that: 

»Ptah-Tatenen’s sed-feast takes place. ( 109 .) 

This text may indicate that here at Bubastis, too, the sed-f estival 
was regarded as Ptah-Tatenen’s special festival, but on the other hand 
it should be noted that the context does not show whether the passage 
mentioning that »Ptah-Tatenen’s sed-feast» was celebrated, refers to 
some special moment in the festival devoted to Ptah-Tatenen in 
particular, as one of the patrons of the festival, or whether it refers 
to the whole festival. 

Kees thinks that the fact that in Ramesside times the sed-festival 
was put under the special patronage of Ptah-Tatenen was due to 
very old traditions."® 

It is impossible to make out how great a part and what part Ptah 
played in the sed-feasts at Memphis during the Old Kingdom. In the 
jubilee festival pictures in the Re-temple at Abu-Gurab from the fifth 
dynasty Ptah is not represented among the gods who played a part 
at the royal jubilees in the Old Kingdom. But this may be due to the 
defective state of these jubilee pictures. Ptah, as the god of the royal 
residence, was probably worshipped in connection with the sed-feasts 
in the Old Kingdom, but it is not certain whether at that time, when. 

Eriehsen, Papyrus Harris I, p. 56. 

28 Naville, The Festival-hall of Osorkon II in the Great Temple of Bubastis, 
■p. 5; 'pl. 14. ■■■ ■ 

29 Kees, Gbtterglauhe, p. 296. 
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perhaps an older Thinitic coronation ritual was still used, he was 
supposed either to be the special patron of the feast or himself to 
celebrate sed-f easts in his capacity as King.*" 

To sum up, we may say that from Ramesside times onwards Ptah- 
Tatenen was one of the many gods who are represented in the temple- 
pictures as giving sed-festivals to the Kings but that he did not occur 
in such connection more often than other gods. Further it is often 
said, both in Ramesside and in Ptolemaic texts, that Ptah-Tatenen 
had celebrated or was celebrating sed-feasts himself but sometimes 
the sed-festivals of Re and Atum are also spoken of. There was no 
fundamental difference here between Ptah-Tatenen and Re and Atum. 
There are also texts which show that the sed-festivals were celebrated 
as Ptah-Tatenen’s special festivals at Memphis, at least in Ramesside 
times, but on the other hand there are texts showing that the festival 
was celebrated, for instance, in honour of Amun at other places during 
the same period. 

It is noteworthy that it was more usual to compare the King’s 
sed-f estival with the sed-f estival of the head god of Memphis than 
with that of other gods, but this is very probably accidental. 

We have seen in this chapter, that when the head god of Memphis 
was mentioned in connection with the sed-feast, it was generally in 
the form Ptah-Tatenen or Tatenen. This is probably due to the fact 
that phrases of the type cited in this chapter became usual as from 
the New Kingdom, and that on the other side it was usual from the 
New Kingdom onwards to call the head god at Memphis Ptah-Tatenen 
and not only Ptah.®^ I do not believe that there is any primary con- 
nection between the sed-feast and Tatenen = »The rising earth». The 
connection of the Memphite head god with the sed-feast fits in well 
with the general regality of Ptah, treated in the foregoing chapter. 

30 Compare Nachricliten von der k. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu 
Gottingen, Neiie Folge III, p. 34 seq. 

3^ See p. 62. 
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Ptali as a Ood of tlie Dead 

Ptah does not occur very often in funerary texts as helper of the 
(lead. He does occasionally, hut not by far so often as is the case 
with Osiris, Aniibis and other typical funerary gods. In texts from 
the Old Kingdom we hardly meet with him at all in that capacity. 
We have seen above a text from the Old Kingdom, where it is said, 
that Ptah arranged the funeral for a dead man, but that is exceptional.^ 

A subsidiary reason of Ptah’s occupying so little space in the 
Egyptian funerary literature is no doubt to be sought in the fact that 
for religious-political reasons he is hardly mentioned at all in the 
Heliopolitan Pyramid texts, the royal funerary texts from the' Old 
Kingdom. These Pyramid texts, and probably other texts too, un- 
known to us, of the same type, origin and antimemphite tendency, 
have greatly influenced later funerary literature in Egypt, which 
perhaps accounts for the fact that Ptah is not often mentioned in it. 

But the main reason for the rare occurrence of Ptah in funerary 
texts will be that originally Ptah was a god of non-funerary type, 
and that there were other funerary gods in the vicinity, e. gr. Osiris, 
Sokaris and Anubis, and so there was no great need to assign to Ptah 
the lumction of helper and protector of the dead. 

In texts from the Middle Kingdom onwards we find the opinion 
that Ptah took part in the so-called »Openmg of the mouth». 

It was thought that the deceased was dependent on his mouth being 
opened to be able to speak and eat; eat his offerings and plead his 
cause in the Kingdom of Death, just as it was thought necessary 
symbolically to open the mouths of the god images and funerary 
statues to enable them to eat and speak. 


^ See p. 25. 
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The way of doing this was that a priest touched the mouth of the 
mummy or the statue with various metal instruments while he pro- 
nounced formulae intended to facilitate the opening of the mouth.^ 
In these formulae we find descriptions of how different gods helped 
to open the mouth of the mummy or the statue. Such ritual formulae 
for the »Opening of the mouth» are found in the Pyramid texts as 
well as in the Coffin texts and in the texts of the Book of the Dead; 
evidently they w'ere intended to be preserved in writing as a help to 
the deceased, and to work without the assistance of a priest, by the 
power of the written word. 

In the Pyramid texts it is chiefly Horus who is said to be concerned 
with the »Opening of the mouth», presumably because he was believed 
to have opened the mouth of Osiris, his father, after the latter’s death, 
and so was believed to render the same service to the dead King.® 

In the Coffin texts from the Middle Kingdom, Ptali and Horus are 
thought to be in charge of the » Opening of the mouth», and in the 
funerary texts from the 18th dynasty onwards chiefly Ptah and 
Sokarls. The view expressed by Kees may be correct, that Ptah was 
brought into the formulae, because being the god of the craftsmen, 
he was patron god of the statue manufacturers and so was considered 
to be closely bound up with the statues of the gods and the funerary 
statues and what was undertaken with them.'^ Secondarily he might 
have been associated with the mouth-opening of the mummies. 

Thus from the Middle Kingdom onwards Ptah was put in con- 
nection with the mouth-opening, and there are many texts to illustrate 
this, of which the following may be quoted: 

1. Above we have cited a coffin text from Bershe, from the Middle 
Kingdom, where Horus tells the deceased that he opens his mouth 
together with Ptah, and makes him a blessed soul together with 
Thoth.® 

2. In chapter 23, 1 seq. (A. a.) in the Book of the Dead the mouth- 
opening is spoken of in the following terms, evidently meant to be 
recited by the deceased in the Kingdom of Death: 


2 Kees, Totenglaiiben, p. 52. 

» xSee e. g. Pyr. 13 — 14. Sethe, Die’ altaegypt. Pyrainiclentextc I, p. 7 seq. 
'‘ Kees, Ibid., p. 53. 

® See p. 26. 
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»Words for opening the mouth of so-and-so in the King- 
dom of Death. He says: 

‘My mouth is opened by Ptah, the ties of my mouth are 
undone by my town-god’.»'’ (110.) 

3. A statue in the Cairo museum from the 22nd dynasty has the 
inscription; 

»Re in heaven, he makes thy [the dead person’s] ba 
divine, and Atum at the head of the Phoenix-house, he 
protects thy body and Ptah opens thy mouth.»'^ ((111.) 

4. Another inscription, on an object now in the Cairo museum, 
reads as follows: 

»Thy mouth [the dead person’s] is opened by Ptah, thy 
mouth is opened by Sokaris, Thoth puts thy heart in thy 
body.»* (112.) 

Ill some texts it states that Ptah has also opened the mouths of 
the gods, that is: the statues of the gods. 

1. In Petosiris’ tomb (about 330 B. C.), for instance, the deceased 
in one place is addressed thus: 

»Thy mouth is opened by Ptah, thy mouth is opened 
by Sokaris, with this instrument of copper, with which he 
opened the mouth of the gods. . . . o, this glorious god 
Osiris, ... Petosiris, who is blessed: I open thy mouth, 
for I am Ptah, and I open thy mouth, for I am Hennu, 
and I give to thee thy two arms.»^ (113.) 

The text must ‘be based upon a ritual text recited in the funerary 
rites. 

Occasionally, it seems to have been imagined that Ptah could cure 
a person of illness by opening his mouth. That is probably how a 
passage in the medical Pap. Berlin 3038, pi. 20, 9 seqq. is to be inter- 
preted. It is a formula intended to be recited at the giving of a 
remedy: 

» Words for drinking a remedy: ‘May thou wake up 
pleasantly and remain eternally. Every illness that coineth 
before thee will be driven away. Thy mouth is opened by 

“ Naville, Das aegypti&che Todtenbuch II, pi. 85. 

^ Cairo Wb. 421. Unpublished notes of Sethe, 24, 95'. 

® Unpublished notes of Sethe, 24, 107. 

9 A. S. A. 20, p. 221. 
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Ptah, thy mouth is opened '^y Sokaris, with this copper 
instrument of his’. »“ ( 114 .) 

After that come incomprehensible magical formulae. IsTothing in the 
following suggests that the person in question was afflicted with 
dumbness, hut the expression may mean; » every 

illness that is in your face», and not »every illness that cometh before 
thee», and denote that the patient suffered from dumbness, which 
would agree with the idea that Ptah and Sokaris opened his mouth to 
enable him to speak. But the most probable interpretation of the text 
is that the sick person, whatever he was afflicted with, needed the 
stimulant, which the mouth-opening was generally considered to be. 

Also in some other funerary texts and in other connections Ptah 
occurs as helper and protector of the dead, though not very often. 
Thus in the following instances: 

1. On a funerary stele at Leyden, from the Middle Kingdom, 
quoted above, it is said of the deceased that Ptah has made him 
»blessed in his tomb».^^ 

2. In another text, quoted above, on the coffins of Amenemhet and 
Sathedhetep from Bershe, twelfth dynasty, which seems to be based 
upon a formula, recited at the funerary cult, the deceased is told that 
he is clad in the garment of Ptah, a fact which was evidently meant to 
increase the dead person’s chances of happiness in the Kingdom of 
Death.^^ 

3. Above has also been cited a text on the coffin of Princess 
Nebhetepti-kherd from the twelfth dynasty, from Dahshur, where we 
find, among speeches by the canopy-gods Diiamutef and Kebehsennuf 
and others, a speech by Ptah directed to the deceased, where he says 
that he has given him venerableness after death,^® The text shows 
that in this case Ptah has been considered a patron god of the de- 
ceased, on equality with, e. g., the canopy-gods. 

4. It was believed that the dead person was menaced in the King- 
dom of Death by various dangerous beings, who could also menace 
the gods, and that one could expect help from the gods against the 

Wreszinski, Der grosse medizinische Papyrus des Berliner Museums, 
p. 43 ; 102. 

: “ See p. 27. 

See p. 26. 

13 See p. 27. 
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dangerous enemies. Also Ptali occurs occasionally in the Egyptian 
funerary texts as helper of the dead in this way. 

Above a text on a coffin from Bershe from the twelfth dynasty 
was quoted, with a description of how Ptah-Sokaris, »he who has a 
beautiful face among the gods», sits in the bow of the dead person’s 
boat, evidently to scare away enemies, and a little earlier it is related 
that Seth is frightened when he sees the deceased. The deceased, then, 
imagined as Osiris, is threatened b^^ Seth, the particular enemy of 
Osiris, and is assisted by Ptah-Sokaris. Ptah-Sokaris is probably 
imagined in the shape of Ptah, as he is called »he who has a beautiful 
face among the gods».^* 

A similar conception is found in Ch. 172, 9 seq. (A. a.) of the Book 
of the Dead, where it is told that Ptah strikes down the dead man’s 
enemies: 

»Thine [the dead man’s] enemies fall down, Ptah strikes 
thine enemies down.»^"' ( 115 .) 

As usual the dead person is no doubt here identified with Osiris, 
his enemies are Seth and his band, and Ptah is imagined as the dead 
man’s helper. The text, with its use of »thou», seems to be based upon 
a ritual text. 

Also in Ch. 166, 3 seq. (A. a.) of the Book of the Dead it is said 
that Ptah strikes down the dead man’s enemies: 

»Thou [the deceased] art blessed because of what is 
done for thee. Ptah has stricken down thine enemies. 
. . . For thou art Horus, Hathor’s son.»“ ( 116 .) 

The dead person, who, as we shall see,” was often also identified 
with other gods than Osiris, is here identified with Horus and the 
enemies are not expressly named. 

5. In a text from the New Kingdom, Pap. Chester Beatty IX, 
verso, pi. 15, 1 seq., Horus and Ptah are said to protect and purify 
the dead man: 

»Horus at Edfu purifieth thee, Horus who protecteth his 
father protecteth thee. 


See p. 21) seq. 

IS Naville, Das aegyptische Todtenbuch I, pi. 193. 
Naville, Ibid. I, pL 185. 

See p. 102. 
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Ptah, Lord of Maat, purifieth tiiee, Khenttenent pro- 
tecteth tiiee.»^'* ( 117 .) 

6. Another description of Ptah’s relations with the dead is found 
in the tomb of Ahmes at Thebes from the eighteenth dynasty, where 
a funeral procession is depicted and the deceased is mentioned in 
the following terms: 

»Thou [the deceased] art greeted by Ptah-Sokaris with 
his artistic arms [art embraced]. ... ‘He who is south of 
his wall’ praises him [the deceased] and those who are in 
the ISretherworld make him blessed, their hands being 
filled with food. ( 118 .) 

Ptah here appears as the protector of the deceased in his form 
»ne who is south of his wall» and Ptah-Sokaris is also mentioned. 

7. Ptah’s name is part of a fixed formula, which was usual on the 
canopies from the New Kingdom onwards, and in which he is said 
to have ordered the canopy-gods to protect the deceased. The formula 
enters into Chap. 151 (A. f.) of the Book of the Dead. 

Thus, in a text in tomb 40 in the necropolis of Thebes, from the 
end of the eighteenth dynasty, Kebehsennuf says to the deceased: 

»1 have come in order to be thy protection, and I 
have fortified thy house [made it flourish?] so that it 
remains, remains, as Ptah has ordered, as Re himself has 
ordered.^'’ ( 119 .) 

8. Further there are texts describing how Ptah, fused with Sokaris 
into Ptah-Sokaris, helps the deceased to lift the mummy-mask from 
his face or to join the mask together. Above a text on a mummy-mask 
fiom Meir from the twelfth dynasty was quoted, where the mask is 
said to have been joined together by Anubis and lifted up by Ptah- 
Sokaris."’ 

In a somewhat changed form this text has later been included in 
Chap. 151 a ter (A. a.) of the Book of the Dead. In line 2 seqq. we 
read the following: 

Gardiner, Hieratic Papyri in the British Museum. Ser. Ill, T. IT, pi. 6L 

■•T. I, p.. 112. ; ■ ■" '■ ■ ■ , , , . ■ ■■ ■ 

Unpublished notes of Sethe, 9', 41. 

Mem. Miss. arch, franc-, au Caire I, p. 25. See Naville, Das aegyptische 
Todtenbuch I, pi. 173 n. 

21 See p. 27. 
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»Hail to thee beautiful face, Lord of vision, which Ptah- 
Sokaris has put together and Anubis has lifted up... 
Thy hair-tress being Ptah-Sokaris.» [Var. o> Thy hair-tress 
being beautiful before Ptah-Sokaris.»] (120.) 

Here the text has been reversed so that Ptah-Sokaris put the mask 
together and Anubis lifted it up, perhaps owing to a feeling that this 
agreed better with Ptah’s quality of god of artificers. 

The texts cited above have shown the cases where Ptah as a 
funerary god was believed to help and protect the dead, who were 
generally imagined in the shape of Osiris. 

From the New Kingdom onwards some texts occur, where Ptah 
has evidently been identified with Osiris himself and appears as ruler 
of Diiat, the Netherworld. But this is surprisingly seldom considering 
the strong connection which existed between Ptah and Osiris through 
the fusion of Ptah, Sokaris and Osiris, from the Middle or New King- 
doms onwards, into Ptah-Sokaris-Osiris.^'’’ 

In the strongly syncretistic Ptah-hymn Pap. Berlin 3048 where Ptah 
has borrowed traits from many gods, he has also some epithets of 
Osiris. 

Thus Ptah is called, pi. 8, 6; 

»Lord of life on the ‘Island of Desdes’, the chief of the 
judgment-court in the Kingdom of Death, in his name: 
‘the Lord of Duat’.^* (121.) 

The expression nb "nh== »Lord of life» was generally applied to 
Osiris, who had this epithet already in the Middle Kingdom,^® and 
was only later used about other gods, such as Horus, Amim, 
Ptah, etc. 

The »Island of Desdes» is another name for the Kingdom of Death.^® 

In Pap. Berlin 3048, Ptah appears, then, like Osiris as »Lord of life» 
in the Kingdom of Death, as judge in the Netherworld, and as »Lord 
of Duat». 

A text on a stele at Vienna (eighteenth dynasty) is also about Ptah 
at Duat. Here the deceased asks to be allowed to join Ptah in Duat; 

Naville, Das aegyptische Todtenbuch I, pi. 175, 174, 

See p. 188 seqq. 

24 1. Z. 64, p. 81. 

2s See e. g. Louvre C. 25. Wb. I. Belegst. p. 35. 

2® Gauthier, Diet, g^ogr. I, p. 60. 
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»M£iy my ba follow ‘the great god’ [Osiris] and may 
my memory remain in his temple and [may I be allowed 
to] join Ptah in Duat.>>^'^ (122.) 

Another expression which was occasionally used about Ptah, and 
which was probably also taken over from Osiris, was w’' hrw" 
»justified». 

In Pap. Berlin 3048, 11, 1 it is said about Ptah; 

»Thou art justified by thy veracity».^* (123.) 

In a text in Room C in the temple of Seti I at Abydos Ptah is 
called: 

»Ptah, the justified»."® (124.) 

From the Middle Kingdom onwards every dead person was given 
the epithet »justified». Originally the expression refers to 

the justification of Osiris at Re’s court.’'"’ 

Some non-funerary epithets will be quoted below, which Ptah 
probably borrowed from Osiris, but on the whole the influence from 
Osiris on the epithets of Ptah is extremely insignificant . The custom 
of representing Ptah in mummy-clothes, covered with feathers and 
swathed, which is met with occasionally from the New Kingdom 
onwards, must be put down as an influence from Osiris.’"’ 

In funerary texts we sometimes meet with Ptah’s name in other 
connections too, though he does not there himself come to the 
assistance of the deceased, but his power is taken advantage of in 
other ways for the benefit of the deceased in the Kingdom of Death. 

As early as the Pyramid texts we find that the dead King was 
believed to be able to overcome difficulties in the Kingdom of Death 
by identifying himself with various gods, which, as Kees has pointed 
out, was of course made easier by the King’s own presupposed 
divineness.”® After the fall of the sixth dynasty general chaos set 
in, resulting in the extreme weakening of the royal power and 

Imperial Museum, Vienna, 57. Rec. de trav. 9, p. 37. 

28 A. Z. 64, p. 39. 

2® Unpublished. 

8® See latest: Spiegel, Die Idee vom Totengericht in der agyptischen Religion, 
p.'4S. 

See p. 181 seq. 

82 See p. 14 seq. 

88 Kecs, Totenglauben, p. 109.’ 
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the splitting up of the country in small principalities. This, again, 
caused the respect for royal privileges to disappear, and so the 
funerary customs and texts which under the Old Kingdom had been 
strictly reserved for the Kings were taken over by non-royal persons. 
The ideas mentioned above, about the possibility for the dead of 
identifying themselves with various gods, and chiefly Osiris, play a 
very important part in the funerary texts from the period immediately 
following the Old Kingdom and from the Middle Kingdom (the Coffin 
texts), made up partly of retouched or unretouched Pyramid texts, 
partly of other texts, and these ideas also play an important part in 
the texts in the Book of the Dead and in other funerary texts of 
later date. It was a natural thing that special attention should be 
given to the above-mentioned ideas in the Pyramid texts of a man’s 
being able to overcome dangerous hindrances in the Kingdom of 
Death by claiming to be a god, as being of great practical value to 
the deceased. 

Ptah is one of the gods who were thus taken advantage of in 
the funerary texts by identification magic. To my knowledge there 
is only one instance in the so-called Coffin texts, but several in later 
funerary texts- 

1. The first time we find Ptah in this connection is on a coffin 
from the ninth-tenth dynasty, quoted above, where the deceased says 
that he is identical with Khenttenent, but also with »the Lord of 
Maat» (probably Osiris), and with Ptah, and that, therefore, he has 
full freedom of movement into and out of the Kingdom of Death and 
the tomb.®'^ 

2. Among the texts of the Book of the Dead, Chapter 82 has the 
heading: » Words for becoming Ptah» without any other mentioning 
of Ptah than the deceased saying later in the text (1. 8.) : 

»I have gone out, my tongue being Ptahf’s?] and my 
throat being Hathor[’s?]».-^® (125.) 

The lack of coherence between the heading and the rest of the 
inscription makes the assumption likely that the heading is a 
secondary addition to an older text, a practise, which, as Kees points 
out, was not unusual from the First Intermediate on, from which time 


8^ See p. 26. 

8® Naville, Das acgyptische Todtenbuch I, pi, 94, 
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the funerary texts were often provided with headings, telling the 
purpose of the inscription.®® After the Old Kingdom there was 
evidently but little creative power in religious literature and, when 
one wanted a formula suitable for transforming the dead person into 
the god Ptah, one looked for an already existing inscription which 
seemed tolerably to answer the purpose and then called it »words 
for becoming Ptah», 

3. In Chapter 11, 4 in the Book of the Dead, the dead man says: 

»I rise as Horus and sit down as Ptah and am strong 
as Thoth.»” (126.) 

4. In a sepulchral text from the New Kingdom, found at Karnak, 
the dead man says: 

»I [walk] on the water, my feet are on the earth. I am 
Ptah, I have come from Heliopolis as a falcon».®® (127.) 

As Ptah otherwise has no connection with Heliopolis, the dead man 
is here evidently supposed to be identified with the falcon god Re- 
Harakhte as well as with Ptah. 

5. In a Saitic sepulchral text on the coffin of Princess Ankhiiesne- 
feribre, the dead woman is identified with a number of gods, e. g. as 
follows: 

»For she is the one who is concealed in the chapel. 
She is Ptah, he with the beautiful [gracious?] face, Lord 
of the many divine faces. She is the one who lifts her 
arm, the bull of her mother, whom she loves [Amim at 
Louxor]. She is Ptah-Sokaris in Shetit. . . . She is Atum, 
who took the form of Ptah. She is Ptah, who made his 
form as the earth. She is Re.»®® (128.) 

The dead woman is thus conceived to identify herself with Ptah, 
who has »many divine faces», which presumably means that he 
appears in many guises and has many different appearances. She 
is also identified with the ithyphallic Amun at Louxor, who was often 
identified with Ptah-Tatenen, as well as with Ptah-Sokaris and with 


Kees, Totengkuben, p. 253 seq. 

Unpublished. Slip of the Berlin Dictionary 44. 

Unpublished notes of Sethe 24, 52. 

®® Sandeir-Hansen, Die religibsen Texte auf dem Sarg der Anchnesneferibre. 

p. 127, m ' 
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Atum, manifesting himself as Ptah, and with Ptah in the form of 
the earth. 

On the same coffin the dead woman is called: 

» Osiris, ruler of eternity, high with the atef-crown, who 
[made] men and created the gods, the Lord of heaven 
and the Lord of earth, who made the gods, Tatenen, Lord 
of the Ennead, divine ba, who has brightened the Nether- 
world with his beams, the one glorious god, the King of 
gods, who created that which exists and created [that 
which exists not] ( 129 .) 

The dead woman is identified here both with Osiris and Tatenen, 
but with the latter in the form of the sun who illumines the earth 
with his rays. The whole text is extremely syncretistic. 

In the Book of the Dead, Chapter 42, 9, (C. a), there is a passage 
in which the deceased says that all his limbs are identical with 
various gods. He also says that his feet or soles are identical with 
Ptah: ■ 

»My [the dead man’s] feet [var. soles] are Ptah.x'^’- ( 130 .) 

Evidently this is another manifestation of the idea that the dead 
man improved his chances in the Kingdom of Death by claiming to 
be identical with various gods. 

When we survey the texts where Ptah appears as a funerary god, 
we see that he did not play an important and many-sided rOle as 
helper of the dead, but that he was thought, during some periods, to 
have charge of the opening of the mouth, and that he was described, 
in some other cases also, as a god of the dead. 

Sander-Hanseii, Ibid., p. 52, 

Naville, Das aegyptische Todtenbuch 11, pi, 115. 
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Ptah as a God of the Sfey 

It so happens that there are no texts before the Middle Kingdom 
which indicate that Ptah was considered to have some connection 
with the sky. From the Middle Kingdom onwards, however, Ptah 
was occasionally given the epithet ^ = nb p4~ »Lord of the sky». 
Thus in the tomb of Amenemhet 11 from the twelfth dynasty at Beni- 
hassan we read: 

»Ptah-Soka.ris, Lord of the sky»,^ 

On the east wall of room F in the big Abusimbel temple Ptah is 
called ptb nb p4 nsw4 f •my = »Ptah, Lord of the sky, King of the 
two lands ».“ 

The epithet »Lord of the sky» was common for gods of the sky 
and the sun. Horus was given it as early as in the Pyramid texts.® 
From the time of the eighteenth dynasty onwards, it was quite com- 
mon for Amun. The epithet was secondarily taken over by a number 
of gods, among others some who had probably not been gods of the 
sky from the beginning, such as Anubis and Apis.* 

In texts from the New Kingdom and later Ptah is occasionally 
described as an anthropomorphic being dwelling in the sky. Such is 
the case in Pap. Berlin 3048, which may possibly derive from old 
sources, and in which the god invoked is named now Ptah now Ptah- 
Tateneii. 

There he is called among other things: 

3, 8. - He from the discharge of whose body water came».® 

3,10. ». . . He who made the wind ... and who refreshes the 

^ See p. 30. 

- Photo Breasted. Unpublished. 

^ See e.g. Pyr. 888 c. Sethe, Die altaegypt. Pyramidentexte I, p. 405. 

^ See Wb. I,^Belegst. p. 79. 

® A. Z. M, p. 21. 
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throat with the breath which comes [from his mouth] 
(131.) 

5, 3 seq. ». . . His two boats float in the sky, with the wind which 


comes from his mouth. Thy [Ptah’s or Ptah-Tatenen’s] 
feet are on the earth and thy head is [in] the sky.» 

5, 7 seqq. ». . . Thy strength it is which raises the water to the sky. 

The spit in thy mouth is the rain cloud. The breath of thy 
nose ... the discharg-e ... is on the mountains and is the 
blanket of dampness on the branches of the high trees on 
all the mountains, and the ring which encircles the two 
shores of the sky, the ocean, the border of Nut.»'^ ( 132 .) 

6, 2. ». . . There was no one who could live without thee until 

the air came out of thy nose and the water out of thy 
mouth ...» 

6, 4 seqq. . It is thy two eyes which give light. Thou shinest 
with thy radiant eye . . . Thy two eyes they move . . . Thy 
two eyes they circle day and night. Thy right eye is the 
disc of the sun and thy left eye is the moon. Thy images 
are the Indefatigable ones [the stars ].»® ( 133 .) 

12, 2. ». . . Pleasant is the breath which comes out of his [Ptah’s] 

moiith».’’ ( 134 . j 

The god is described here as a being who has his head in the sky 
and hia feet on the earth, the discharge of whose body is water, whose 
breath is the air, and whose two eyes are the sun and the moon. 

It should be pointed out that these characteristics are partly in- 
serted among descriptions of Ptah as Re, in which Ptah is given 
epithets and qualities which are fundamentally alien to him. It is 
possible that the qualities of a god of the sky which Ptah has in 
this text are likewise attributed to him secondarily. There is probably 
no question of direct copying from other hymns, but it is possible 
that the author of the hymn made use of ideas which originally were 
connected with others gods. 

One finds similar ideas in Pap. Harris I, from the time of Ramses 
III, in which it is said of Ptah-Tatenen, among other things: 

« A.Z. G4, p. 21 seq. 

7 A. Z. 64, p. 24, 27. 

8 A. Z. 64, p. 25, 27. 

9 A. Z. 64, p. 41. 
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»One lives from that which comes from his moiith»/‘’ 
(44,6) (135.) 

The reference here must be either to the saliva or the breath which 
comes out of Ptah-Tatenen’s mouth as rain or air. 

In Pap. Chester Beatty VIII, a magic text from the New Kingdom, 
Ptah is called: 

»Ptah, Lord of ... who illuminates the plebs with his 
eyes».“ (136.) 

In an inscription from the 30th dynasty, from Wadi Hammamat, it 
is said that Ptah lights Egypt with the light from his eyes. He is 
called there: 

»Ptali, the sun-disc of heaven. He who lights up the 
two lands with the light from his two eyes».^^ (137.) 

Behind Ptah there is an obelisk. Thus Ptah is described here 
both as the sun, and as a god of the sky, in that the sun and the 
moon seem to be regarded as his eyes. 

At least the description of Ptah as the sun, which is emphasized 
through the picture of the obelisk, the sun-symbol, behind Ptah’s 
back, must be due to the influence of some other god. 

We can not reject the possibility that Ptah was from the beginning 
a god who was considered to have his home in the sky, and that the 
passages quoted above and his epithet »Lord of the sky » express 
very old ideas about Ptah. As we shall see in a later chapter, several 
students of comparative religion now ardently support the theory 
that one of the essential features in all religion is that the god is 
believed to be identical with the sky or to live in the sky. But it 
is a fact that all indications that Ptah was a god of the sky, the 
functions of whose body were natural phenomena, come from the 
time of the New Kingdom or later, and that no such indications are 
to be found in the Shabaka text or other texts from the Old Kingdom. 

It is impossible to say if Ptah has in this respect in late times been 
influenced by other gods, or if he was considered to be a god of the 
sky from the beginning. 

Erichsen, Papyrus Harris I, p. 49, 

“ Gardiner, Hieratic Papyri in the British Museum. Ser. IH, T. II, pi. 43. 
T. I, p. 70. 

Couyat-Montet, Les inscriptions hi6roglyphiques et hidratiques du Ouadi 
Hammamat, pi. 8, p. 44. 

See p. -265. 
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(general Divine Epithets 

Now and then one comes across Ptah epithets which might suit 
any god whatever. Certain of them, for some reason, are more com- 
mon in regard to Ptah than other gods, whilst others are used just 
occasionally about Ptah. 

Such a general epithet which is very frequently used about Ptah 
is nfr /?«- = »He with the beautiful [possibly »gracious»] face». As 
an epithet of Ptah we do not find it before the Middle Kingdom, 
from which period a sepulchral stele in Turin is derived, on which 
we read: 

»If ye love life and hate death praise ye Ptah, he with 
the beautiful face.»^ (138.) 

It is, however, possible that the epithet nfr hr was attached to 
Ptah earlier than in the Middle Kingdom, seeing that we know from 
the Old Kingdom a rather common proper name: 

° i t iSL ~ ~ »Beautiful [gracious] is 

Ptah’s face».^ 

As from the time of the New Kingdom the epithet became extremely 
common and wms frequently used about Ptah during the whole of 
the remaining ancient Egyptian era. 

However, other gods too and likewise Kings were called »He 
with the beautiful [gracious] face», though not to the same extent as 
Ptah. Thus, for example, in the hymn to Amun in Cairo from the 
eighteenth dynasty (pi. 3, 2), Min-Amun is called; 

»He who constantly wears horns [in his crown] and has 
a beautiful [gracious] face».® 

1 Rec. de trav. 3, p. 119. Turin 276. 

2 Ranke, Die agyptiscben Personennamen I, p. 196. 

3 Grebaut, Hyinne a Aminon-Ra, p. 8. 
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In a Theban tomb from the twentieth dynasty, Osiris is called: 

»Osiris, who is at the head of the West, he with the 
beautiful [gracious] face».* 

In the Book of the Dead Ch. 15 a I, 18 (L. a.), Re-Harakhte is 
called; 

»He who has a beautiful [gracious] face, he with double 
feathers».'^ 

Geb, Nun, Shu, Harpokrates, Horus, and other gods likewise receiv- 
ed the epithet now and then, especially in late times.® 

With regard to Kings and Queens the epithet nfr fyr was occasional- 
ly used, as, for example, of Amenhotep II on the east portico in the 
temple at Louxor,'^ and of Queen Nefertiti, who in Panehesy’s tomb at 
El Amarna is called: hnw4 mi'-w mhio nfr4 Ar = »the mistress of 
the South and North, with the beautiful [gracious] face».* 

Thus, nfr hr was a rather common epithet for Egyptian gods and 
Kings, but it was usually associated with Ptah. When the expression 
7ifr Ar = »he with the beautiful [gracious] face» is used alone with- 
out further specification, it is almost always Ptah that is intended. 
The following examples may be adduced; 

1. On a stele from Gebel Silsileh, referred to above, it is stated 
about Amenhotep III: 

»He is skilled in artistic work, more than ‘He with the 
beautiful [gracious] face’».® 

»He with the beautiful [gracious] face» must be Ptah, who at that 
time was often represented as a craftsman. 

2. In the Ramesside Pap. Leyden I, 350, mention is made of a 
message sent from heaven, and it is stated: 

»it is heard in Pleliopolis, it is repeated in Memphis to 
‘Him with the beautiful [gracious] face’. . . . the matter is 
answered in Thebes.»“ 

Here it is evident from the context that the reference is to Ptah. 

^ Unpublished. Slip of the Berlin Dictionary, Thebes 65/592, 

Naville, Das aegyptische Todtenbuch I, pi, 14. 

“ Wb; 11, Belegst. p. 36^ seq. 

Gayet, Le temple de Louxor I, p. 7. 

® Sandman, Texts from the Time of Akhenaten, p. 24. 

® Unpublished, Slip of the Berlin Dictionary, Cairo Wb. 93. See p. 49. 

« A. Z. 42, p. 35. 
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3. Ill Pap. Harris I, p. 66 Ii, 6, Rainses III expresses the following 
wish for the welfare of his son: 

»May it be vouchsafed to him to celebrate jubilees like 
Tatenen, with a reign like that of ‘Him with the beautiful 
[gracious] face’».^^ ( 139 .) 

As a rule, when the epithet nfr hr stood independently, it was Ptah 
who was referred to, but in the texts of the Book of the Dead we 
sometimes come across a being who is called nfr hr = »He with the 
beautiful [gracious] face», and who does not seem to be Ptah. 

Thus, on a sarcophagus of late date in Leyden, the judges of the 
dead are represented, all of them with a knife in their hands. One of 
them has a human face and a wig and a »maat» -feather on his head. 
He is called w/r 

This is a mode of representation which is not otherwise used about 
Ptah, and it is not probable that it is he who is referred to there. The 
reference is probably to one of the lower divine beings, of which 
there are plenty in the texts of the Book of the Dead. 

It may be asked what this epithet, nfr hr^ really signified, and 
why it was assigned to Ptah more frequently than to any other god. 
Junker, who, in »Die Onurislegende», p. 89, has dealt with the 
question, advances the hypothesis that it was the gods in purely 
human form who were called Ar, »denn von den anderen Misch- 
gestalten, den Gbttern mit Bocks-, Krokodil-, Falken- usw. Kopfen, 
werden auch die Agypter nicht wohl behauptet haben, dass sie ,schon- 
gesichtig‘ seien. Ptah von Memphis, Chons, Onuris, 

Arhensnuphis u. a.» 

Now it is indeed a fact that the expression nfr hr was used more 
frequently about gods of human aspect, such as Ptah, Amun, Atum, 
Osiris, Geb, Nun, Shu, etc., than about other gods, but the epithet 
was sometimes applied also to gods with an animal head, such as 
Horns and Re-Harakhte. It seems somewhat incredible that the 
Egyptians should not have considered that all their gods ha.d a 
»beautiful face», whether they had a human or animal head. The 
Egyptians had not the same divine ideals as we, nor presumably the 
same ideals of beauty. 


ErichS'en, Pap. Harris I, p. 79. 
Beschrijving . . . Leiden VII, pi. 12. 
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Spiegelberg advances another hypothesis regarding the epithet 
hi'. In A. Z. 53, p. 115, he contends that this epithet presumably did 
not mean »with the beautiful face», but »gracious», or the like. In 
support of this view, he adduces a text from the eighteenth dynasty, 
where the dead man says to Osiris: 

»Mayest thou be gracious towards me, may thy coun- 
tenance be benign towards me on the day when one may 
see thy beauty. » ( 140 .) 

Thus, the expression »nfr hr>> is used here as a verb corresponding 
to »htp» = »to be gracious». 

Whether nfr hr signified » the one with the beautiful face» or »the 
gracious one», it is an epithet of quite a different type than e. < 7 . 
rs rn 6 -/==»he who is south of his wall». rs inh'f gives us some 
valuable information about Ptah’s cult centre, being thus an epithet 
that tells us something specially characteristic about the god Ptah, 
whereas nfr hr is a noii-distinctive general epithet, which might 
be used of any god whatever. To be gracious or beautiful are attri- 
butes which appertain to divine beings in general and it is natural 
to give such epithets to gods who are worshipped. It is scarcely 
probable that Ptah was considered to be more gracious than other 
gods, as the Egyptian gods in general are represented in the religious 
texts as benign and givers of blessings, and it can scarcely have 
been thought that his face was more beautiful than that of other 
man-gods, seeing that his features resemble those of other such 
divinities. That the epithet nfr hr was given to Ptah more fre- 
quently than to all other gods must be a coincidence. For some 
reason it became the custom to attach this indifferent, conventional 
divine epithet specially to Ptah. 

Ptah had many other epithets of a similar non-distinctive and con- 
ventional type, e.g. the following; 

1. General expressions which were rather frequently used about 
the god Ptah were pMj and wr pMj = »one who has great 
strength», and 73 M; = »possessor of strength». 

In a text from the time of Set! I, on the east wall of the hypostyle 
in the temple of Amun at Karnakj Ptah is called: 

In an inscription from the twenty-second dynasty in the Cairo 

Unpublished notes of Sethe, 25, 12. 
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museum he is called: On a stele from late 

times in the Louvre museum he is called: ^ ~ pth ?ib ph-t]}^ 

These are general epithets which give us no information. They are 
used about several gods in the same period, and might be applied to 
any god whatever. 

2. Other epithets of the same type are tor mrw4 ~ »Yeiy loving», 
or possibly »greatly beloved», and mrptj == »heloved». 

In a Ramesside inscription from Ehnasya, Ptah is thus called: 
l= 'wr and in Pashed’s tomb in Thebes, from the 

New Kingdom, he is called: = Mr 

Both expressions are used also about other gods. mrw4 was 
used during the Middle Kingdom about Osiris.^® wr mrw4 was ' 
applied during the New Kingdom to Re, Amun, and others.’-'* 
mrj-tj was in use e. g. about Amun, Osiris, and Horus.''” 

3. Other general expressions used about the god Ptah are: 
nh Hiht ih = »possessor» [or »Lord»] »of cheerfulness, joy» and vfh Ih 
= »the benignant». 

Thus, on a sepulchral relief at Leyden, dating from the New King- 
dom, we read: 

»Hail to thee, thou Khenttenent, Ptah, Lord [or »poss- 
essor»] of joy, the benignant».^’- ( 141 .) 

The expression nh ^w4 lb was used also about other gods, such 
as Khons and Horus. On a statue found at Karnak from the Middle 
Kingdom, Khons is called nh 'w4 and on a statue of the twenty- 
second dynasty from Karnak, Horus is called nb *w4 Ib.^^ 

Both nh ’wt lb and vfh lb probably mean something like »to 
have a kind and benign disposition» and are suited to most of the 
Egyptian gods. 


Unpublished. Slip of the Berlin Dictionary, Cairo Wb. 76. 
Louvre 7819'. Unpublished. 

18 A. S. A. n, p. 13S. 

Unpublished notes of Sethe, 3, 83. 

18 Wb. II, Belegst. p. 147. 

19 Karnak 1141. Unpublished. 

-9 Wb. II, Belegst. p. 150 seq. 

-1 Leyden K. 10. Leemans. Mon. fun6r. pi. 17. 

^8 Cairo 533. Borchardt, Statuen II, p, 84. 

28 Cairo 42207. Legrain, Statues etc. Ill, p. 19. 
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4. In the hymn to Ptah in Pap. Berlin 3048, Ptah has a number 
of epithets of this type, which are found in contemporary or earlier 
hymn literature about other gods. Thus, in plate 2, 3 Ptah is called 

== »very terrible».^^ This expression occurs in earlier 
hymns to other gods, e,g. in a hymn to Osiris on a stone from the 
Middle Kingdom, now in Oxford. Osiris is called there: » very terrible 
in Rosetau».^^ 

5. An expression which was most commonly used about Amun-Re, 
but which was applied also to other gods, including Ptah, was nsiv4 
ntr-w — »the King of the gods». 

Thus, in a text from the New Kingdom, now in Paris, Ptah is called: 
— »the Lord of Maat, the King of the gods».”“ 

6. A similar, very common, divine epithet was applied to Ptah 
in Paser’s tomb at Thebes, where he is called: 

= »Ptah, the Lord of the gods».“'^ 

7. When in a Theban text from the New Kingdom, a man is said 

to be: ° I. = ^skilled as Ptah»,^® and when, in a text from 

the New Kingdom on the architrave in the hypostyle in the temple 
of Amim at Karnak, the King is declared to be: ^ ^ S 

== »vigilant like Ptah»,*‘* these are poetical expressions which might 
be applied to any god, and not characterizing descriptions. 

8. An epithet of this type, sometimes used of Ptah, is w == »tlie 
great ». We saw above in the Shabaka text that Ptah is referred to 
in one place as »Ptah, the great one».-‘’^ Junker thinks that »The 
Great One» is here the name of a great, allcomprising god worshipped 
in early times all over Egypt and often identified with other gods. 
According to Junker Ptah and »The Great One» are identified in the 
Shabaka text.^®’^ It seems to me, however, that »the great one» must 
be here an epithet of Ptah. 

Ptah has often the epithet '’ = »the great one». We read, for 

A.Z. 64, p, 17. 

P. 8. B.A. 7, p. 122 seq. For parallel texts from the New Kingdom see 
Rec, de trav. 39, p. 119. (Speleers). 

-» Louvre Wb. 35. Unpublished, 

Erman’s copy. 

Duemichen, Historische Inschriften II, pi. 43 a. 

Unpublished notes of Sethe, 19, 10. 

-“a See p. 20. 

29b See p. 266. 

■ 8 ^ ■ ■ . ' 
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example, in the temple at Bubastis an inscription from the 22nd 
dynasty which reads as follows: 

»Ptah, the great, he who is south of his wall, Lord of Ankhtaui, 
who is at Bubastis. (314.) 


We have found that Ptah’s most characteristic traits as he is met 
with in Egyptian texts are those of creator, primeval god and vegeta- 
tion spender, further of god of destiny and of King. In relatively 
late texts he is described as a god of the sky. Not very frequently 
he appears as a god of the dead. In the Shabaka text he is said to 
create with his heart and his tongue. 

See p., 24‘0. 



XI 

Ptali’s Connections with other Cods 

At an early time Ptah was connected in different ways with various 
gods and goddesses. Many gods were identified with him, other gods 
and goddesses came to be regarded as his sons and his wives. Here 
follows an account of the most important of these identifications and 
combinations of Ptah with other gods. 


1. Ptah and Nun 

A being with whom Ptah came to be identified was Nun, the 
primeval water, which was thought to surround the earth. In the 
Shabaka text, where different forms of Ptah are enumerated, the 
second form is Ptah-Nun. The third is Ptah-Naunet, i. e., Ptah fused 
with Nun’s wife NaunetA” 

Nun was considered in Heliopolis to be the primeval water, out 
of which, at the; beginning of the world, the first firm ground 
emerged, the primeval hill on which Atum was supposed to live, 
or with which Atum was sometimes identified.'''^ Thus at Heliopolis 
Nun could be considered as the producer of Atum. 

In Hermopolis it was believed that, together with Naunet, Huh 
and Hauhet (infinite space), Kuk and Kauket (darkness), as well as 
Arnun and Amaunet (invisibility), he had formed a company of eight 
gods, from which the world arose.®''' 

Nun and Naunet were included in the Memphite system and were 
identified with Ptah. Ptah-Nun was called: »the father who [begot] 

Junker, Die Gotterlehre von Memphis, p. 16 seq. 

■■’1 Kees, Gcitterglaube, p. 215. 

Sander-Hansen, HSgyptiske Forestillinger om Verdens Skabelse, p. 30. 

Kees, Ibid., p. 3{)7 seqq. — Sander-Hansen, Ibid., p, 44 seqq. 
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Ptah-Nauiiet was called: »the mother who bore Atum.»'^‘‘ 
Through the identification of Ptah with Nun, the producer of Atom, 
Ptah was placed in an older generation than Atum, and Atum was 
also fitted into the cosmogonical system of Memphis. 

In other texts from the Old Kingdom we do not find Ptah fused 
with Nun, nor in texts from the Middle Kingdom. This may perhaps 
be explained by the fact that the identification between Ptah and 
Nun was a theological speculation which was not taken up in the 
simple funerary inscriptions and the like, which at present, with the 
exception of the Shabaka text, are almost the only texts preserved 
from the Old and Middle Kingdoms in which Ptah is mentioned. 
The fusion between Ptah and Nun became usual from Ramesside 
times, which presumably was due to the fact that, when Ptah during 
this period recovered his popularity and was taken up again by the 
theologians,®'’ this old combination was revived. On the other hand, 
that the combination between Ptah and Naunet is not found in other 
places than in the Shabaka text and was not taken up at a lateT 
date might be because Naunet in the Hermopolitan and Memphite 
theologies, had been merely an adjunct to Nun, who never played 
any independent part in religion. 

In Ramesside texts the fusion between Ptah and Nun was quite 
common. From the period of the New Kingdom onwards it became 
usual to speak of nwn wr == »The great Nun», Instead of simply Nun. 
■t/v, » great », is such a general and natural epithet of a god that 
it is futile to speculate why Nun was so often given this epithet.®" 
Sethe supposed that the epithet meant »the ancient one» or »the 
eldest», and that it was therefore an adequate epithet for Nun, the 
creator.®' 

Both »The great Nun» and Nun, from the time of the New King- 
dom, sometimes betokened the primeval water as a divinity, and 
sometimes the primeval water as a non-deified cosmic element. It 
seems, however, as if »The great Nun» usually represented the 
primeval water as a god and more rarely as a non-deified element.®® 

3^ Junker, Ibid., p. 16 seqq. 

35 See p. 2’5&. : 

33 See further p. 267. 

3'^ Sethe, Amun und die acht Urgbtter, p. 74. 

38 See Wb. II, Belegst. p. 311 seqq; 
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In certain texts a distinction is actually made between »The great 
Nun», who is described as a personified god, and Nun, the unper- 
sonified primeval water. 

Ptah was identified in the New Kingdom and later, sometimes 
with »The great Nim», sometimes with Nun, but much oftener with 
»The great Nun» than with Nun. The following examples may be 
mentioned; 

1. In the list of Memphite gods in the Ramesseiim, Ptah’s first 
name is : 

»Ptah, the great Nun. »•’*** (142.) 

2. In Pap. Harris I, 44, 6 seq. we read about Ptah-Tatenen: 

»He who creates the offerings for all the gods, in his 
guise the great Nun.»^” (143.) 

3. In the sacrificial hall in the Ptolemaic temple at Edfu, Ptah 
is depicted with a smooth head and a close-fitting garb, and is called: 

»Ptah, he who is south of his wall, Lord of Ankhtaui, 
Tatenen, father of the gods, the great Nun, who arose in 
the beginning, great god at Edfii.»'*^ (144.) 

We saw above that in some places, for example at Edfu, Ptah is 
said to have come forth out of Nun in primordial time.’^^ In the 
temple at Edfu we thus find the idea of Ptah’s identity with »The 
great Nun» side by side with the idea of Nun’s existing before Ptah. 

In the syncretistic hymn to Ptah, Pap. Berlin 3048, distinction is 
made betw^een »The great Nun», who in several places is identified 
with Ptah or Ptah-Tatenen (no real distinction is made in this text 
between Ptah and Ptah-Tatenen), and Nun, which here designates 
the non-deified primeval water up from which Ptah had brought 
things during the creation, and from which he had created the King, 
and which he had caused to rise to the sky in the form of rain. 

We find the identification between Ptah [-Tatenen] and »The great 
Nun» in several places in Pap. Berlin 3048. On pi. 3, line 2 seqq. 
I’tah-Tatenen is thus mentioned in the following way: 


Chanipollion, Not. I, p. 905. 

Erichsen, Papyrus Harris I, p. 49. 

Ohassinat, Le temple d’Edfou I, p. 498, pi. Bo 
See p. 37. 
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»Hail Ptah-Tatenenl . . . Thou art awake and in peace, 
thou awakest peacefully. The great Nun, who has created 
the offerings, [the Nile], fresh with green plants awakens 
peacefully.»'‘® ( 145 .) 

On pi. 8, the margin, and line 3 we read: 

»Oh, we worship him [Ptah or Ptah-Tatenen] , ... he 
who fetches the Nile from its cavern and who causes the 
food plants to grow green. He who provides for that 
which comes out of him in his name: ‘The great Nun’.»‘*'‘ 
( 146 .) 

Ptah’s or Ptah-Tatenen’s relation to the primeval water Nun is 
described in this text at different places, of which the following may 
be cited. 

PI. 4, line 8 seq.: 

»That which thy [Ptah-Tatenen’s] mouth has begotten 
and thy arms have created, that hast thou brought up 
out of Nun. Thy work is made an image of thy beauty.»^''’’ 

( 147 .) 

PL 8, margin and line 4: 

»Oh, we worship him [Ptah or Ptah-Tatenen], who 
causes Nun to rise up to the sky [as rain].)!-^® ( 148 .) 

Pi. 9, line 4 b .seqq.: 

»Hail to thee [Ptah or Ptah-Tatenen], the ways are 
opened for thee .. . opened for thee are heaven, [the 
earth], the Netherworld and Nun.»^'^ ( 149 .) 

Thus there is here no question of any identification between Ptah 
or Ptah-Tatenen and Nun, the latter being placed in a different rela- 
tion to Ptah-[Tatenen]. 

The identification between Ptah or Ptah-Tatenen and »The great 
Nun», mentioned above, was the most usual, but it so happened, 
also after the time of the Old Kingdom, that Ptah[-Tatenen] was 
identified with Nun, without the epithet w = »the great». Thus, 

A. Z. 64, p. 20 seq. 

« Ibid., p. 30, 32. 

<5 Ibid., p. 23, 26. 

Ibid., p. 31 seq. 

Ibid., p. 37 seq. 
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for example, in an undated Theban tomb, pointed out by Stolk, 
where in regard to Ptah-Tatenen it is stated that he is: » alone in 
his shape of ]Srun».^® ( 150 .) 

In late Theban texts the belief is expressed, that Ptah-Tatenen or 
Tatenen was identical with Amun at Louxor and in his capacity as 
creator or as father had created the Hermopolitan group of eight 
gods and among them Nun. 

In Theb. T. 90 c there is the following statement about the Hermo- 
politan group of eight gods: 

»Th6 primeval gods ... fashioned at Louxor by their 
father Tatenen in his workship of primeval times. ( 151 .) 

As the creator of the group of eight gods, Ptah is likewise repre- 
sented in Theb. T. 283, 1. 9 seq., where it is said of him: 

»[He who arose in] the beginning in this his name Ptah. 
It is said: ‘Ptah who created the egg which proceeded 
from Nun’.»®" ( 152 .) 

Ptah thus was thought to have created an egg which came out 
of Nun, and about this egg there is a passage further down in the 
same text, line 12, which reads: 

»the egg in which the group of eight gods arose.»®^ 

We notice here how Nun was thought to be the primeval water 
from which Ptah created the egg out of which the eight gods emerged, 
although Nun was himself one of these eight gods. 

Sethe suggests that Ptah may have received his epithet, rather 
common in Ramesside times, it ntr^w — »i\iQ father of the gods», 
from Nun, who often was so called.®^ 

I have not found this epithet for Ptah or Ptah-Tatenen earlier 
than during the time of Ramses II. The epithet was used at an 
early date about Atum, e. g. in Pyr. 1521 a,°* and Pyr. 1646 a.®'"^ It is a 
natural epithet for a primeval god, and it is impossible to ascertain 


Stolk, Ptah, p. 24. 

Sethe, Amun und die acht Urgettei*, pi. 3. 

Sethe, Ibid., pi 2. 

Sethe, Ibid., pi. 2. 

®- Sethe, Urgeschichte, p. 183. 

Sethe, Die altaegypt. Pyramidentexte II, p. 323. 
55 Sethe, Ibid. II, p. 330. 
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which god had influenced the other in this case, or whether there 
had been question of influence. The expression that Ptah was the 
»father of the gods», follows naturally from the conceptions of him 
as a primeval creator god, and is so simple that it may have origi- 
nated without influence from other theologies, which also had the 
same epithet for their iirincipal gods. 

That the identification Ptah-Nun was not a merely theoretical one 
is shown by a passage (48,9) in Pap. Harris I, where the King says 
to Ptah: 

»I have made for thee great offerings on the river in 
thy great, august, beloved name ‘Ptah-The great Nun, 
the father of the gods’.»^’® (153.) 

We see here, that special offerings were made to Ptah, identified 
with Nun. It is quite possible that , in some temples there were cult- 
statues representing Ptah-Nun and that these statues had a cult 
alongside with other images of Ptah. 

To sum up it can be said that Ptah was identified with Nun, the 
primeval water, already in the Shabaka text, and that this identi- 
fication recurs in the texts right down to late time, side by side 
with the idea that Ptah arose out of Nun or created things out of 
Nun. Ptah was identified with Nun both in his form Ptah and in 
his form Ptah-Tatenen. 

In the cosmogonic system of the late Theban theology, on the 
other hand, Ptah-Tatenen who was identified with Amun at Louxor, 
was fitted in such a way that he was reckoned as the father and 
creator of the Hermopolitan Ogdoad, which agrees well with his 
general character of creator and the father of all gods. 

2. Ptah and Thoth 

Line 53 seq. in the Shabaka text says: 

»this heart from which®' [possibly: »in which»®'*] Horns 
has arisen as Ptah and this tongue, from which®' [poss- 
ibly: » in which »®®] Thoth has arisen as Ptah.»®'’ 

Eriehsen, Pap. Harris I, p. 54. 

“’ Junker in Die GOtterlehre von Memphis, p. 39’ seqq. 

Sethe in Dram. Texte, p. 50 seqq. 

V See p. 20: 
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Thus the text say.s that Horus and Thoth appear in the shape of 
Ptah. We have pointed out earlier®" that Horus is identified with 
Ft ah in this passage as well as in some other places in the Shabaka 
text, and this text shows that attempts Tvere made to represent Thoth, 
too, as a form of Ptah, in order to enhance Ptah's importance. 

The identification of Ptah with Thoth is not met with except in 
this speculative text. 

It seems impossible to decide whether Horus and Thoth were 
inuigined as having arisen out of Ptah’s heart and tongue in Ptah’s 
shape, as Junker interprets this text-passage, or if the passage is 
to be understood, in accordance with Sethe’s suggestion, to mean 
that Horus and Thoth are identical with Ptah’s heart and tongue 
and act as Ptah. From a philological point of view both translations 
are justifiable and with regard to meaning both seem obscure. . 


3. Ptah and Atiim 

In the Old Kingdom there wnis evidently a sharp competition and 
conflict between the Memphite and the Heliopolitan theologians. The 
rivalry was concerned with the c|uestion as to which of the two 
gods was most powerful, oldest and most venerable, the principal 
god of the residence, namely Ptah, or Atum, the principal god in the 
neighbouring Heliopolis, a city which could probably boast of an older 
history than Memphis. It- was the Heliopolitan theologians that 
eventually won the contest, as is indicated by the remarkable fact 
that in the Pyramid texts, the Heliopolitan ideas are paramount, 
and that Ptah is scarcely mentioned in them at all. 

A testimony to this contest, as waged from Memphis, is the Shabaka 
text 

111 Egypt, when the adherents of a certain god wished to stress 
the might and importance of their god at the expense of another 
god, and also to obtain control over the temple administration and 
property of this other god, they used to declare that the other god 
Avas merely a form of or manifestation of their own god. This 
occurred, for example, at Memphis in regard to Ptah and Sokaris. 
Nothing of this kind, however, is shown either in Heliopolitan or Mem- 
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phite texts in reference to the relation between Atum and Ptah. In 
the Heliopolitan Pyramid texts another method was adopted: that of 
ignoring the existence of the principal god of Memphis, Ptah, and 
of scarcely mentioning his name at all, although he was the principal 
god in the city, where the Kings buried in the pyramids, had resided. 
In the Shabaka text, the Memphite polemicar pamphlet against 
Heliopolis and Atum, the theologians have, in turn, attempted in 
various ways to disparage the importance of Atum in relation to 
that of Ptah. Thus, in a passage in the text, Atum — who was said 
at Heliopolis to have existed before everything else and to have 
created all the gods, especially the company of nine gods — is 
made to say that Ptah had procreated himself, that is, had not been 
created by Atum, but had existed in the beginning of things, before 
Atum had come into existence, and that the company of nine gods 
had been in reality created by Ptah. In this way, the god rivalling 
Ptah is himself made to acknowledge that Ptah is the mightier of 
the two. 

Further on in the text, Ptah is declared to have procreated and 
given birth to Atum, and it is said that Ptah’s heart and tongue, 
with which he created and with which he acted in the world, were 
a symbol of Atum. Also in this way Atum was designated as a 
being subordinate to Ptah and in his service. It is further said 
that the seed of Atum and his hands, with which he was thought 
to have created the company of nine gods by masturbation, were 
merely the teeth and the lips in the mouth of Ptah, with which he 
had created the company of nine gods. 

Thus, at Memphis attempts were made to diminish the power and 
influence of Atum by contending that he was subordinate to Ptah in 
age and power, and that he was merely an instrument of Ptah in the 
latter’s creative work; this, instead of trying, in the usual way, to 
have Atum absorbed in Ptah by identification. Presumably the con- 
test between Memphis and Heliopolis was too severe to admit of any 
cooperation in regard to cults, or of any poetical identifications be- 
tween Ptah and Atum. 

Occasionally, however, in later religious texts ideas which were 
originally connected with Atum, have been transferred to Ptah. 

This occurs, for example, once in Pap. Berlin 3048, which as a whole 
is very syncretistic and therefore contains also Heliopolitan ideas. 
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In Pap. Berlin 3048,8,8, Ptah is called: 

»Tlie light of day and lion of his night, who masturbates 
forth himself in his lovely forms in his name: ‘He who 
arose in forms’. »®’- (154.) 

This text, which contains a play on one of the names of Atum, 
Kheperi, contains Heliopolitan ideas about the masturbating sun-god, 
applied to Ptah. 

4. Ptah, Sokaris and Osiris 

A question of considerable importance is the relation between Ptah, 
Sokaris and Osiris. 

In regard to Sokaris’ earliest history and his original character, 
we know very little. He is occasionally mentioned in the Pyramid 
texts. In Pyr. 445 b — c Sokaris is mentioned as worshipped both in 
Eosetau and in pdw-s: 

»Unas is Sokaris in Eosetau. Unas is on the way to the 
place where Sokaris is, he who rules over pdw-s.»^^ 

Sethe points out that in this passage there must be a reference to 
two cults of Sokaris at different places. He believes that pdw~s 
situated in the Delta.®* Eosetau, »The mouth of the passages», lay 
west of Memphis on the border of the desert. 

Sokaris acquired at an early date his peculiar appearance: a mound- 
like base, on which a falcon’s head is placed, sometimes with droop- 
ing wings, all, including the mound, mounted on a boat-like sledge. 
Kees suggests that the falcon may be a secondary addition, due to 
the influence of the figure of Horns, and that the primary object of 
cult was the mound.®^ 

Afterwards Sokaris was often represented as a falcon with or with- 
out a human body.®” Sometimes he was depicted as a man with a 
feather crown on his head.®® 

A. Z. 64, p. 31 seq. 

Sethe, Die altaegypt. Pyramidentexte I, p. 231. 

8® Sethe, Ubersetzung u. Kommentar zu den altaegyptischen Pyramidentexten 
II, p. 228 seq. 

8^ Kees, Gotterglanbe, p. 94. 

88 Roscher, Ausf. Lexikon d. griecli. u. rOm. Mythologie IV, col. 1123. 

88 Roscher, Ibid. IV, col. 1128. 
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Attention has been drawn to the fact that Sokaris is sometimes 
mentioned in funerary texts, and it has been supposed that it was 
owing to the vicinity of Eosetau, Sokaris’ cult centre, to the Memphite 
necropolis, that he became specially a mortuary god at an early 
date.”'^ 

His character of mortuary god, however, is not particularly domh 
nant in the time of the Old Kingdom, whereas other features in his 
character are more prominent. It is stated about him a couple of 
times in the Pyramid texts that he had purified the dead King.*’’^ But 
in the Old Kingdom Sokaris was not mentioned or invoked as the 
helper of the dead anything like as often as, for example, Osiris and 
Anubis. 

Kees considers that Sokaris was originally a god of fertility, as 
is indicated, according to him, by the fact that the ritual in his cult 
included agricultural features, in that herds , of cattle took part, 
hoeing of the soil was performed, and so on.®” 

An outstanding feature of Sokaris during the Old Kingdom was, 
as we have seen, his character as a craftsman. It is possible that 
this was an original trait in his character, and that, in this respect, 
he had influenced Ptah.'^® It is quite conceivable that he may have 
been regarded at an early time at once as a god creating as a crafts- 
man and a-s a god of vegetation, without any of these features having 
been assigned to him under the influence of some other god. 

In an above-cited Pyramid text it is indicated that Sokaris had 
two cult centres, namely Eosetau and pdw-s. However, in Seti Ps 
temple at Abydos a large number of cult centres for Sokaris, includ- 
ing Shetit, Tenent, Kefnu, Aper, etc, etc., are ennmerated."’- In fact, 
we know of many cult centres for Sokaris in regard to which nothing 
is known about any cult of Ptah. 

Sokaris and Ptah at an early date were brought into a complicated 
relation to one another. 

Erman, in »Die Religion der Agypter» (p. 49), states: »Sokaris, dor 


Roschor, Ibid. IV, eol. 1120, 1123. 

““ Pyr. 900 c. Sethe, Die altaegypt. Pyramidentexte II, p. 54; Pyr. 1356 a. 
Sethe, Ibid. II, p. 244. 

Kees, Gottcrglaube, p. 286; 94 seq. 

See p. 55 seq. 

Mariettc!, Abydos I, pi. 48. See Roscher, Ibid. IV, col 1123. 
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Totengott von Memphis, gilt schon im alten Reiche nur noch als eine 
Form imd ein Name des Ptah; er ist Ptah-Sokaris.» 

It is a fact that as from the Old Kingdom we note tendencies 
towards the fusion of the two gods Ptah and Sokaris, who are wor- 
shipped in close vicinity to one another. But it is too simple and 
categorical to state, as Erman does, that Sokaris was regarded merely 
as a form and name of Ptah. 

In Old Kingdom texts we now and then come across the combination 
□ = »Ptah-Sokaris». Thus in the following places: 

1. On a stele in the tomb of Shepsesptah at Sakkara, the dead 
man is called; 

a. »The supreme leader of handicraft, the confidential friend 
of the King, the purification priest of Ptah, the comptrol- 
ler of the household of Sokaris in all his cult centres, the 
venerable Shepsesptah.» 

b. »The supreme leader of handicraft, attached to Re’s feast, 
he who is venerable with Ptah, he who is venerable with 
‘the great god ’[Osiris], he who is venerable with Ptah- 
Sokaris [possibly: » Ptah and Sokaris»], Shepsesptah. » 

c. »The supreme leader of handicraft, imj-pr<wj^ hem-priest 
of Ptah-Sokaris [possibly: »Ptah and Sokaris»], Shepses- 
ptah. ( 156 .) 

On another stele in the same tomb, Shepsesptah is called: 

»He who is venerable with Ptah-Sokaris at all his cult 
centres, the supreme leader of handicraft, Shepsesptah. 
The supreme leader of handicraft, imj-pr-mj, attached to 
Re’s feast, hem-priest of Ptah, hem-priest of Sokaris» . . . 
and so forth.’''’ ( 157 .) 

Thus in the inscriptions in the tomb of Shepsesptah, a distinction 
is made between Sokaris, Ptah and Ptah-Sokaris. 

3. Also in a mastaba from the sixth dynasty at Elephantine, 
belonging to Herkhuef, who was of Memphite origin, mention is made 
of Ptah-Sokaris. Herkhuef is in fact called there in two places; 

»He who is venerable with Ptah-Sokaris [possibly; »Ptah 
and Sokaris »], Herkhuef. ( 158 .) 

Murray, Saqqara Mastabas I, pi. 28. 

Mariette, Mastabas, p. 377. 

’-I Urk. I, p. 120; 124. 
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4. Oil a Stele in a mastaba at Edfu, from the sixth dynasty, 
belonging to the likewise Memphite official Kar Merire-nefer, the 
OAvner of the tomb is called: 

»He AA^ho is venerable with Ptah, he who is south of 
his Avail ... Merire-nefer. 

Another inscription in the same tomb mentions: 

»He Avho is venerable with Ptah-Sokaris [possibly: »Ptah 
and Sokaris»] . . . Merire-nefer.»'^® (159.) 

Now, what is meant by the expression = »Ptah-Sokaris»? 

When an inscription is worded »he who is venerable Avith Ptah- 
Sokaris at all his cult centres», this must imply that Ptah and 
Sokaris were regarded as identical beings, who could be mentioned 
in the singular. 

On the other hand, it is not certain that the title 
Shep'sesptah’s tomb means »the hem-priest of Ptah-Sokaris », as in 
Iti’s tomb at Grizeh, from the fifth dynasty, a title occurs with the 
following Avording: = 

»hem-priest of Re and of Hathor in Neferirkare’s solar 
sanctuary. 

Thus the title hm-ntr here refers both to Re and Hathor. Similarly, 
the title hm-ntr pth skr may mean »hem-priest of Ptah and of Sokaris». 

Also the expression iV- A. in these texts may 

possibly mean »he who is venerable with Ptah and Sokaris N. N», 
though it would be a very unusual way of writing that expression. 

One passage, at any rate, in the above-cited texts indicates, hoAv- 
ever, as Ave have seen, that in certain cases the gods Ptah and Sokaris, 
even in the Old Kingdom, Avere regarded as identical. 

Such an identification between two gods was something cpiite 
natural for Egyptian mentality, and might proceed in different Avays. 
A usual Avay Avas that the adherents of a poAverful god endeavoured 
to win greater esteem and a larger number of adherents for their god 
by declaring other gods, worshipped in the vicinity, to be identical 
with the mightier god.^® 

A.S. A 17, p. 131. 

A. S. A. 17, p. 134. The expression ntn’tyw hr pth-skr» is used also in 
some other texts from the Old Kingdom, e.g. in the tomb of Ipiankhu at 
vSakkara. (L.D. II, pi. 98 h. Berlin 10184.) 

L. D. 11, pi. 59 a. 

Kees, Gdtterglaube, p. 140 seqq. 
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This might be of practical advantage for the adherents of the more 
powerful god, in that his priests, in this way, could often obtain 
influence over the cult and temple administration of other gods.'® 

Typical instances of this kind in the Old Kingdom were the Helio- 
politan combinations Re-Harakhte and Re-Atnm, which meant that the 
sun-god Re, who became increasingly powerful during the Old King- 
dom, wms declared to be identical with the ancient Heliopolitan 
divinity Atum and also with Harakhte, an ancient falcon god.®“ 

In the solar sanctuary at Abu Gurab, from the fifth dynasty, the 
chief god, as Kees points out, is called now Re, now Re-Harakhte. 

Kees states that, in representing the chief god in the temple, the 
falcon figure of the Heliopolitan god Harakhte was given to the 
divinity, with or without the addition of features from Atum, e. g. 
his double crown.*^ This, however, is misleading. Re-Harakhte is 
represented there sometimes as a man with a falcon’s head and a 
sun disc, (that is as a being with features taken both from the sun god 
R§ and from the falcon god Harakhte),®’^ and sometimes as a god 
with a double crowm on his head, i. e. with features borrowed from 
Atum.^'* The name Atum is not indeed mentioned in those parts of 
the temple Avhich have been preserved, but it is quite possible that 
the name-combinations Re-Harakhte-Atum or Re-Atum had occurred 
in some text in the temple, implying that no distinction was made 
between Re, Harakhte and Atum, as is in fact indicated by the re- 
presentations of Re-Harakhte. 

In regard to the relation betw^een Ptah and Sokaris in the Old 
Kingdom and the fusion between them, the material for study is 
scarce. Neither the temple of Ptah in Memphis nor the cult centres 
of Sokaris at Rosetau or pdw-s have been preserved, and there is no 
representation of a god named Ptah-Sokaris before the time of the 
New Kingdom. It is therefore scarcely possible to state with certainty 
how the fusion between Ptah and Sokaris was actually conceived. 

The relation between these two gods might have arisen as follows: 
the priests of the god Ptah, the chief divinity of the new capital, 

See Kees, lgypten, p. &18 seq. 

Kees, Gdtterglaube, p. 215; 280 seqq. 

V. Bissing-Kees, Das Re-Heiligtum III, Text, p. 41. 

See e. g. v. Bissing-Kees, Ibid, III, pi, 22, n:o 859. Compare pi. 21, n:o 346. 

V, Bissing-Kees, Ibid. HI, pi. 20, n:o 818. 
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endeavoured to obtain wider influence and more property by de- 
ckring that the god Sokaris, worshipped in the vicinity, was identical 
with Ptah, and that Ptah was identical with Sokaris, and that there- 
fore certain amalgamations between the priests and property of the 
tw'o gods could be made, for the benefit of the temple of Ptah. A 
step towards the realisation of these aims was the creation of the 
concept Ptah-Sokaris. 

The ciuestion is then whether the identification of Ptah and Sokaris 
implied that sometimes no real distinction was made between Ptah 
and Sokaris and that the cults both of Ptah and Sokaris could be 
called the Ptah-Sokaris cult; or whether there were separate cult 
centres for a special god Ptah-Sokaris, alongside of Ptah and Sokaris; 
or whether Ptah-Sokaris was merely another name for Sokaris solely 
or for Ptah solely. 

As there are no Old-Kingdom representations of Ptah-Sokaris which 
might serve for guidance on these matters, we must see whether any con- 
clusions can be drawn from texts and pictures dating from later times. 

During the Middle Kingdom too — in addition to Ptah and Soka- 
ris — , we often come across the combination Ptah-Sokaris, and this 
not only in Memphite texts. But, owing to the wording of the texts 
and the absence of pictorial representations of the gods, it is usually 
difficult to understand — even as regards Middle-Kingdom texts — , 
first whether we are concerned with a fusion between Ptah and 
Sokaris or with a mention of the two gods as separate divinities, and 
secondly how this possible fusion was conceived. 

We often come across the name Ptah-Sokaris in contexts like the 
following: 

° i U U “ venerable with Ptah-Sokaris 

[possibly: »Ptah and Sokaris»] N. 


»May the King be gracious and give and 
may Ptah-Sokaris [possibly; »Ptah and 
Sokaris»] be gracious and give and like- 
wise Anubis on his mountain, the embalmed 


8“* Cairo 20653. Stele. Abydos. M. K. Lange-Schafer, Ibid. II, p. 286. 


and: 

S . I . 

n.'Yl. 
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one. May he give offerings to N. N.’s 
ka.»«'' 

Here it is not quite clear whether the names Ptah and Sokaris are 
separately mentioned, or whether the reference is to a single god 
Ptah-Sokaris. 

Certain texts, however, indicate quite clearly that Ptah-Sokaris was 
there regarded as a single being, for example in cases where after 
the expression: dd~?ndw in pth-skr = »l\ah-^okMis say3», merely a 
single statement is made, as e. g. on a Middle-Kingdom coffin from 
Der el Bahri, where we read: 

a. »Ptah-Sokaris says: ‘I have conferred a glorious vener- 
ableness on N. N.’» 

b. »Ptah-Sokaris says: ‘I have given N. N. a glorious fune- 
ral.’ ( 160 .) 

It is thus evident that the fusion between Ptah and Sokaris had 
penetrated also into Theban texts in the Middle Kingdom. This text, 
however, is too scanty to enable us to draw any further conclusions, 
e. g, regarding the form in which Ptah-Sokaris was conceived. 

Other cases, where it seems practically certain that Ptah-Sokaris 
was regarded there as a single god, and not as two separate divinities, 
are when both Ptah and I’tah-Sokaris are mentioned in the same text. 

Thus, on a statue from Tanis, representing Amenemhet I, it is 
stated that the King is »loved» firstly by rs] Inh-f nh "nh-t’-wj = »He 
who is south of his wall, the Lord of Ankhtaui», and secondly by; 
pth-skr 7ib stjd = »Ptah-Sokaris, the ruler of Shetit».'*'^ 

Here Ptah-Sokaris seems to be conceived as a single god, in contra- 
distinction from »PIe who is south of his wall», which, as we know, 
is one of Ptah’s most common names. It .seems as though Ptah- 
Sokaris here were simply another name for Sokaris.. 

There are scarcely any longer and more enlightening texts from 
the Middle Kingdom in which Ptah-Sokaris is mentioned, and where 
the exact nature of the fusion of Ptah and Sokaris can be studied. 
The available texts are mostly short sacrificial formulae, where Ptah- 
Sokaris receives now epithets which originally were confined to Ptah, 
now designations which were originally reserved for Sokaris; but they 

85 Cairo 20494. Stele. Abydos. M. K. Lange-Schafer, Ibid. II, p. 87. 

8® Cairo 28030. Lacau, Sarcophages ant^rieurs au nouvel empire I, p. 79' seq. 

8' A. S. A. 17, p. 170. 
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do not enlighten us as to the concrete form in which Ptah-Sokaris 
was actually thought of in the different cases. 

There are a number of sepulchral stelae from the Middle Kingdam, 
found at Abydos, where Ptah-Sokaris is mentioned with different epi- 
thets. 

1. On such a sepulchral stele, we read the following sacrificial 
formula ; 

»May the King be gracious and give and may Osiris, 
Lord of Abydos, and Anubis on his mountain and Ptah- 
Sokaris, he w'ho is south of his wall, and the Ennead. at 
Abydos be gracious and give. May they give», and so 
forth.^** (161.) 

Thus, Ptah-Sokaris here has a typical Ptah epithet, »he who is 
south of his wnall». 

2. On other sepulchral stelae from Abydos, Ptah-Sokaris is 
mentioned, instead, with epithets characteristic of Sokaris, in the 
following way: 

»May the King be gracious and give, may Ptah-Sokaris, 
the Lord of Shetit be gracious and give, may he give», 
and so forth.’^^' (162.) 

Here Ptah-Sokaris seems to have mainly received the attributes of 
Sokaris, as is indicated by his being called »the Lord of Shetit». As 
previously mentioned, Shetit was a Sokaris sanctuary.''"’ 

Whether the name Ptah-Sokaris on such stelae referred to a con- 
crete cult-statue of Ptah or of Sokaris or now to the one, now to 
the Other, camiot, however, be determined. Particularly at Abydos, 
as we shall see, Ptah-Sokaris was represented during the New^ King- 
dom now in the falcon guise of Sokaris, now in the traditional form 
of Ptah. 

Besides in simple sacrificial formulae Ptah-Sokaris is mentioned 
during the Middle Kingdom in a few coffin texts. 

There is a coffin text (cited above) from Bershe, dating from the 
twmlfth dynasty, where it is said to the dead man: 

Cairo 2039'2. Lange-Schafer, Ibid. I, p. 388. — Compare Reseller, Ibid. IV, 
col. 1129. 

s® Cairo SOo-oQ; Lange-Schafer, Ibid. II, p, 192. — Compare Roscher, Ibid. IV, 
col. 1129. 

See p. 124, 
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»He who has a beautiful [gracious?] face among the 
gods, Ptah-Sokaris, is at the prow of thy [the dead man’s] 
boat.»®^ 

Here too it cannot be determined with certainty whether Ptah- 
Sokaris was conceived in the form of Ptah or of Sokaris. The expres- 
sion »he with the beautiful [gracious?] face among the gQds» may 
imply that the god Ptah-Sokaris was thought to have the appearance 
of Ptah, seeing that one of his chief epithets was precisely »he with 
the beautiful [gracious?] face», but the statement that the god was 
in the prow of the dead man’s boat may possibly refer to a supposed 
representation of a falcon in the bows of that boat, in which case 
Ptah-Sokaris is here conceived as the falcon-headed Sokaris. 

There is also another mortuary text where Ptah-Sokaris appears as 
the helper of the dead, but which does not enlighten us as to the 
concrete form in which the god is conceived. This is the above-cited 
text from the twelfth dynasty, found at Meir, where the mummy mask 
is addressed thus: »Thou art greeted, thou of the beautiful face, the 
Lord of vision, whom Aniibis has put together and Ptah-Sokaris 
lifted up.»'’^ 

As from the period of the 'NeiD Kingdom^ the available material for 
the study of Ptah-Sokaris becomes more plentiful and more enlighten- 
ing, there being representations of a god actually named Ptah- 
Sokaris. 

The place where the conception Ptah-Sokaris can best be studied 
is the mortuary temple of Seti I at Abydos, where Ptah-Sokaris is 
repeatedly mentioned and represented, with different variations. 

Ptah had one of the seven principal chapels in the temple, and 
vSokaris had, within the temple, a chapel named — »the house 

of Sokaris», with a hall in front of it.®* There is a close connection 
here between Ptah and Sokaris, as is indicated by the following 
examples: 

1. In the pillar hall in front of the chapel of Sokaris in this temple 
(room T) a god with a falcon’s head and human body is represented 
as seated on a throne with a uas-sceptre in the one hand and an 
ankh-erablem in the other, and with the inscription: 

See p. 26 seq. 

See p. 27. 

Zippert, Der Gedachtui&tempel Sethos’ I zu Abydoa, p. 123; 127. 
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»To be recited by Sokaris who is in Seti I’s temple: 
‘I have granted thee all life, endurance and happiness, 
all health and all joy’.» ( 163 .) 

In front of this image of Sokaris, the King is seen standing with 
a censer. The text runs: 

»To be recited by the King of Upper and Lower Egypt, 
Seti I, to his father Ptah-Sokaris who is in the temple 
of Seti I: T offer pure offerings to thy ka and to the 
Ennead which is with thee’.»®* ( 164 .) 

Thus, over the image of the god his name is inscribed as Sokaris, 
but the King addresses him as Ptah-Sokaris. 

2. Similarly, in the chapel of Nefertum (room V), which is situated 
next to that of Sokaris, we see a seated god with a falcon’s head and 
human body, who is called: 

skr hrj-ib h-t Seti I = »Sokaris who is in the temple of Seti L» 

In front of him the King kneels, and the text runs: 

»To be recited by King Seti T for his father Sokaris 
who is in Seti Ps temple: ‘Hail to thee, Ptah-Sokaris, he 
who is south of his wair», and so forth.®® ( 165 .) 

Here the image of the god is called Sokaris, but in the text he 
is called now Sokaris, now »Ptah-Sokaris, he who is south of his 
wall». 

3. In Sokaris’ room in the same temple, we see a representation 
of a seated god with a falcon’s head and a human body, called: 

=» Ptah-Sokaris ». 

In the text beside the image, the King describes his offerings to 
this god, and the latter is called four times: 

pth-skr rsj lnb‘f= »Ptah-Sokaris, he who is south of his wall.»®‘’ 

4. In Ptah’s principal chapel we see, in one place, a god represent- 
ed in the form of Ptah with a smooth head, in tight-fitting raiment 
and with a uas-ankh-djed-sceptre in his hand. The god is called: 

pth-skrj = »Ptah-Sokaris».‘*‘^ 

On a number of finds from Der el Bahri, dating from the twenty- 


Mariette, Abydos I, pi. 35 b. 

Mariette, Ibid. I, pi. 40 a. — S-ee Roscher, Ibid. IV, col. 1129. 
Mariette, Ibid. I, p. 36 b. 

9^ Zippert, Ibid. p. 06. — Mariette, Abydos I, p. 53. 
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first dynasty, Ptah-Sokaris is represented, and then nearly always 
as a falcon. So in the following cases: 

1. On a coffin from the twenty-first dynasty, found at Der el 
Bahri, a god is represented in the guise of a falcon and is called: 

= »Ptah-Sokaris». 

The appertaining text runs: 

»To be recited by Ptah-Sokaris, great god, eldest son 
of Osiris. ( 166 .) 

Neither Ptah nor Sokaris are usually called a son of Osiris, whence 
it is presumably the resemblance of Sokaris to Horns that is here 
alluded to. 

2. On another coffin from the twenty-first dynasty, found at Der 
el Bahri, a falcon is represented with a sun disc on his head and is 
called: 

»Sokaris, the Lord of Shetit.» 

The text runs: 

»The venerable one with Ptah-Sokaris, the Lord of 
Shetit.»" ( 167 .) 

In these cases Ptah-Sokaris has been view^ed as Sokaris in the 
guise of a falcon, with a certain suggestion of Horus. 

Also in a tomb belonging to a certain Nakhtmin in the vicinity of 
Dehmit in Lower Nubia, and dating from the nineteenth to the 
twentieth dynasty, according to Hermann,^ who points out the con- 
nections of its owner with Thebes-,'* Ptah-Sokaris is represented as 
Sokaris. In fact, we see there a representation of a falcon seated in 
a boat and with the name: 

pth-skr hrj-lb Mj-t— »Ptah-Sokaris in Shetit.»'* 

Occasionally, including the eases mentioned below, Ptah-Sokaris 
was represented as a man with a feather crown on his head, of the 
type sometimes worn by Sokaris and Tatenen.® 

1. Thus, in the princess tomb No. 10 at Thebes, dating from the 


Cairo GOOo. Chassinat, La seconde trouvaille de Deir el-Bahari I, p. 14. 

1 Cairo 6€03. Chassinat, Ibid. I, p. 9'. 

2 Mitt, deutsch. Inst. f. Sgypt. Altertumskunde in Kairo, 6, p. 34. 

® Ibid. 6, p. 23, — Hermann thinks that Nakhtmin worked at Thebes but 
was buried in his native-country Lower Nubia. 

^ Ibid, e, p. 14. 
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New Kingdom, we see the standing figure of a god with a human 
face, a curved divine beard, a head cloth and a feather crown, con- 
sisting of a sun disc, two maat-feathers and two sun-crowned iiraeus 
serpents resting on ram’s horns. He is clad in a garment with a short 
skirt, and carries in his right hand a long uas-sceptre and in his 
left an ankh-emblem. The inscription runs; 

»Ptah-Sokaris.»” 

2. On a stele found at Herakleopolis, dating from about the twenty- 
second-— twenty-third dynasty, we see the standing figure of a god 
with a human face, head-cloth, a uraeus on his forehead and a feather 
crown, consisting of a sun disc with two maat-feathers, resting on 
ram’s horns. The name is: 

pth-skr = »Ptah-Sokaris, the Lord of Shetit.>d 

3. In a tomb from the New Kingdom at Der el Medine, we see a 
row of gods, where one god is represented with a human face, a 
head cloth and a feather crown consisting of two maat-feathers. The 
name of the god is: 

pth-skrj nb = »Ptah-Sokaris, Lord of Shetit.» 

In the same row we also see a god with the smooth head and tight- 
fitting garb of Ptah and bearing the name; »Ptah, Lord of Maat, 
King of the two lands», etc. As we see, a difference has been made 
here between Ptah, Lord of Maat and Ptah-Sokaris.** 

It was rather rare that Ptah-Sokaris was represented in the form 
of Ptah or was mentioned in such connection as to make it quite 
evident that Ptah-Sokaris in that case was another name of Ptah, 
but this occurred also outside the temple of Seti at A'bydos, as for 
example in the following cases; 

1. On a stele, now in Turin, found at Der el Medine, dating from 
the New Kingdom, and belonging to a man named Kar, we see a 
row of gods, the second of which is represented as Ptah wdth a smooth 
head, a straight beard and a tight-fitting garment. He bears the name: 

pth-skrj nb = x^ITah-Sokaris, the Lord of Shetit.»‘’ 


“ L. D. Ill, pi. 224 ju — • See Boeder in Roscher, Ibid. IV, col, 1129' seq. 

7 A. S. A. 21, p. 139. 

® Bruyere, Rapport sur les fouilles de Deir el M^dineli 1927, p. 17. 

® Lanzone, Dizionario di Mitologia egizia, pi. 96. — See Boeder in Roscher. 
Ibid. IV, col. 1130. 
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2. In an inscription commemorating the victories of the Ethiopian 
King Tanutammi (the so-called Dream stele) there is a description 
of the King’s triumphal entry into Memphis, where we read; 

»His Majesty reached Memphis . . . His Majesty captured 
Memphis. He went into the temple of Ptah, he who is 
south of his wall, and he gave offerings to Ptah-Sokaris. 
He made Sekhmet satisfied, as much as she desired.»^‘' 
(168.) 

The context clearly shows that Ptah-Sokaris here is another name 
for »Ptah, he who is south of his wall», the chief god in the temple 
of Ptah in Memphis. 

This material for the study of the idea Ptah-Sokaris is so' scanty 
that we must be cautious in drawing general conclusions regarding 
the conception of Ptah-Sokaris at different places and in different 
times. Certain facts, however, may be established: 

1) The order of the names Ptah-Sokaris is constant. 

2) Ptah-Sokaris was represented either in the form of Ptah or in 
the guise of Sokaris, but never, so far as we know, as a being with 
certain features in his appearance taken from Ptah and others from 
Sokaris. 

3) The available representations of Ptah-Sokaris show him now 
in the guise of Ptah, now in that of Sokaris. In our pictorial material, 
Ptah-Sokaris is usually represented as Sokaris. It is possible, how- 
ever, that, if there w'ere more remnants of the temple of Ptah in 
Memphis, we would have more representations of Ptah-Sokaris in the 
guise of Ptah. 

In the temple of Seti I at Abydos there is both a Sokaris chapel 
and a Ptah chapel. In the Ptah chapel there is an image in the 
guise of Ptah and with the name Ptah-Sokaris, whilst in the Sokaris 
chapel there are images in the form of Sokaris and bearing the name 
Ptah-Sokaris. 

Now, how far do these observations correspond with the conditions 
in regard to other syncretistically conceived gods in Egypt? 

In Egypt, when two divine names were merged into one and were 
treated as a unit, it seems to have been the practice that the name 


Schafer, Urk. d. aiteren Ithiopenkduige I, p. 67. — See Koscher, Ibid. 
IV. col. 1P2&. 
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of the god who was considered to he the most important or the most 
powerful was placed before the other in the combination of names. 
This occurred, for example, in regard to Re-Harakhte and Re- A turn; 
the sun-god Re, who became increasingly powerful during the period 
of the Old Kingdom, being declared to be identical with the old 
Heliopolitan divinities Atum and Harakhte also with Amun-Re, 
a combination which we meet with as from the New Kingdom, when 
the new Theban god Amun was identified with the old Heliopolitan 
national god Re-Harakhte.^® In places where Khnum cults were 
popular, such as Esne, Hypselis and Elephantine, the combination 
Khnum-Re was usual.^^ Khnum was regarded there as the more 
important god, but a connection with the cult of Re was desired. 
In those cases where Ptah was identified with old local gods at 
Memphis, such as hrj Khenttenent, etc., his name was always 
placed first in the combination. 

This was the rule followed in the combination Ptah-Sokaris. At 
the time of the identification between Ptah and Sokaris and also 
later, Ptah — as the chief god of the capital and afterwards, in the 
New Kingdom, member of the national triad Amun-Re, Re-Harakhte 
and Ptah-Tatenen — , was the mightier, richer and more influential 
of the two gods, whence his name was placed first in the constellation 
Ptah-Sokaris. 

When Egyptian gods were fused with one a.nother, the new god 
who had thus arisen was represented on different lines. In most cases 
he was portrayed with some features from the one, and some from 
the other. It has been mentioned above that Re-Harakhte, in the 
temple at Abu-Gurab from the fifth dynasty, was sometimes repre- 
sented with a falcon’s head, surmounted by a sun disc.^'^ He had thus 
received features both from the sun-god Re and the falcon-god 
Harakhte. Also in later times Re-Harakhte was almost always repre- 
sented with such a syncretistic appearance, that is, with a sun disc 
on a falcon’s head,^“ unlike »Horus, who protects his father» and 


See Kees, GOtterglaxibe, p. 230 seqq. 

Kees, Ibid., p. 346 seq. 

See Badawi, Der Gott Chnum, p. 22 seqq. 

See p. 127. 

See e.g. Calverley-Gardiner, Ibid. II, pi. 15; Ahmed Bey Kamal, StGes 
ptolemaiques et romaines 11, pi. 1, 2 etc. 
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»Horus, the son of Osiris», who did not usually have a sun disc on 
their falcon’s heads/"^ In the temple at Esne, Khnum-Re is mostly 
portrayed as a ram with a crown including a sun disc,^® whereas 
Khniim, depicted on the north wall in the pillar hall of the temple, 
wears no crown on his ram’s head and has no features from Red® 

We shall see that in the temple of Seti at Abydos, the fused god 
Ptah-Sokaris-Osiris-Tatenen was represented as a being with features 
from Sokaris, Osiris and Tatenen,"® and that in the Ethiopian temple 
of Osiris-Ptah at Karnak, Osiris-Ptah w'as represented with some 
traits from Osiris and others from Ptahd^ 

Sometimes, however, the syncretistic gods were represented entirely 
in the form of the one god. This was the case, for example, with 
Osiris-Apis, or, as he was also called, Apis-Osiris. He was always 
depicted in the form of a bull. 

The syncretism between Ptali and Sokaris was manifested, as 
mentioned above, in such a way, that Ptah-Sokaris sometimes was 
depicted and described as Ptah and sometimes as Sokaris. It is 
possible that, when the identification Ptah-Sokaris was first made 
and also afterwards when people reflected on the matter, Ptah and 
Sokaris were viewed as a unit = Ptah-Sokaris, who appeared in the 
temple of Ptah as the image of Ptah and in the temple of Sokaris 
as the image of Sokaris. That such views were actually held some- 
times is indicated by the various representations of Ptah-Sokaris 
in the temple of Seti I at Abydos, where Ptah-Sokaris was depicted 
as Ptah in the chapel of Ptah and as Sokaris in the chapel of Sokaris. 
But to judge by the scanty material we possess from the New King- 
dom and later, it seems that Ptah-Sokaris was usually a name given 
to the images of Sokaris, and this practice may possibly be traced 
back to the Old Kingdom. Thus, the expression » Ptah-Sokaris at all 
his cult centres», in the above quoted text from the Old Kingdom, 
may have referred to Sokaris solely, though it is theoretically possible 
that the reference was to both those gods. 

See Q.g. Calverley-Gardiner, Ibid. Ill, pL 34, 35; Ahmed Bey Kamal, Ibid. 
11, pi. 6, ll' etc. 

18 See e. r;. L. D. IV, pi. 82 a; 9'0 c. 

1® See e.g'. L.D. IV, pi. S&a. 

8® See p. 140. 

81 See p. 147. 

“ See p. 125. 
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The frequent identification of Ptali and Sokaris naturally had the 
consequence that they borrowed traits from one another. As q)ointed 
out above, some of the most salient features in Sokaris were his 
craftmanship, his character as a mortuary god and his association 
with agriculture. Also Ptah, from an early date, had the character 
of a craftsman, a mortuary god and a god of vegetation. The two 
last-mentioned traits seem to be so inherent in the nature of a 
god that they may have ’been ascribed both to Ptah and to Sokaris 
from the outset without their needing to borrow them from one 
another. On the other hand, the capacity of creating as a master 
craftsman seems to be so special that it presumably originated in 
the one of the two gods, Ptah or Sokaris, and was afterwards trans- 
ferred to the other. As indicated above, with reference to the quoted 
texts, either of the two gods may originally have borne that character. 
It was probably owing to their identification that both of them were 
represented in that capacity. 

Osiris seems, already at the time at which the Shabaka text was 
composed, to have had a cult in the temple of Sokaris in the Memphis 
district. It is in fact stated in this text that Osiris was buried in the 
temple of Sokaris.’*^® Owing to the syncretistic tendency in Egyptian 
religion, Sokaris and Osiris came to be identified, which occurs as 
far back as in the Pyramid texts.^^ ' 

As Ptah was considered to be identical with Sokaris, and as the 
latter was thought to be identical with Osiris, the natural consequence 
ensued that Ptah, Sokaris and Osiris were identified with one another. 

This identification occurs in the texts as from the Middle Kingdom. 
It is particularly common on sepulchral stelae from Abydos, where 
Ptah-Sokaris-Osiris is usually given Osiris-epithets. On such a stone, 
now ill the Cairo museum, we read, for example; 

»May the King be gracious and give and may Ptah- 
Sokaris-Osiris, Lord of Busiris, great god, Lord of Abydos, 
be gracious and give. May he give», and so forth.--"’ (169.) 

In almost all the cases where Ptah-Sokaris-Osiris, in Middle-King- 
dom texts from Abydos, is treated as a single god, he has, as in 

Junker, Die politische Lehre von Memphis, p. S6 seqq. — Bee Kees, Gotter- 
glaube, p. 298. 

2^ Pyr. 125C>c. Sethe, Ibid. II, p. 211. ■ 

Cairo 20229. Lange-Schafer, Ibid. I, p. 248 seq. 
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the above quoted text, Osiris-epithets of the type »Lord of Busiris», 
»Lord of Abydos», and »at the head of the Westerners ». In one 
case he is called »Lord of Ankhtaui», which w^as an epithet both of 
Osiris and Ptah.^^ Presumably, Ptah-Sokaris-Osiris was conceived 
in the form of Osiris. 

On some stelae from Abydos, Ptah, Sokaris and Osiris are named 
in a way which makes it evident that several gods were referred to. 
This is the case on the sepulchral stele Cairo 20742, where we read: 

»May the King be gracious and give, may Ptah, Sokaris 
and Osiris be gracious and give, may they give», and 
so forth.^^ ( 170 .) 

Owing to the lack of material, it cannot be stated whether these 
conditions at Abydos were paralleled elsewhere. 

From the New Kingdom onwards, Ptah-Sokaris-Osiris began to 
be pictorially represented, which affords better facilities for the study 
of his nature. 

Ptah-Sokaris-Osiris was represented differently in different places, 
even within the same temple: sometimes he received, in character 
and appearance, features chiefly from Ptah, sometimes mainly from 
Sokaris, sometimes mostly from Osiris; and sometimes he showed a 
mixture of the character and physical features of all three gods. 
Such variations might actually occur within simultaneously built parts 
of the same temple. 

In the mortuary temple of Seti I at Abj^^dos, there are certain, 
though not very marked, tendencies towards syncretism between 
Ptah, Sokaris and Osiris. The following examples may be adduced; 

1. In corridor X in the temple, the King is represented as making 
offerings, with the words: 

»Hail to thee, l^tah-Sokaris, who is south of his wall», 
■etc. ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ 

In the text describing the offering scene, we, how'ever, read; 

»To make royal offerings to Ptah-Sokaris-Osiris, the 
Lord of Shetit who is in the temple of Seti I» . . ( 171 .) 

Thus, in this temple it sometimes happehed that no distinction 
was made between Ptah-Sokaris and PtalvSokaris-Osiris. 

20 Lange-Schiifer, Ibid. Ill, p. '^8. — See Roscher, Ibid. IV, col. 113B. 

2'!' Larige-Bcliafer, Ibid. 11, p, 375. 

20 Mariette, Abydos I, pL 43 a. 
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2. In the pillar hall in front of the chapel of Sokaris (room T), 
an attempt has been made to represent a fusion between Ptah, 
Sokaris, Osiris and Tatenen.''*^ In fact, we see the King in invocation 
before a Djed-object, crowned by a god’s head with a wig and with 
a feather crown consisting of two tall feathers, a sun disc and maat- 
feathers resting on a ram’s horns; the two tall feathers, in turn, 
bear an earth mound with a resting falcon on it. The top figure, the 
falcon on the mound, is evidently Sokaris; the god with the crown 
is Tatenen and the Djed is Osiris, who, in this temple, is sometimes 
represented as a Djed-object.®** The name on the pillar is: 

»Ptah-Sokaris-Osiris-Tatenen who is in the temple of 
Seti I.» ( 172 .) 

This is an unusual combination, which I do not know of from any 
other quarter. 

The syncretism betwmen Ptah, Sokaris and Osiris does not play 
any great part in the temple of Seti I at Abydos. There are two 
chapels for Osiris and one for Ptah in this temple, but in these we 
see no syncretism between Ptah, Sokaris and Osiris. 

In the mortuary temple of Ramses III at Medinet Habu, however, 
the name Ptah-Sokaris-Osiris is mentioned many times. There the 
festival of Sokaris in the month Khoiak, which was taken over from 
Memphis, played an important part. Kees points out that the festival, 
which lasted ten days, was, next to the Opet festival, the most 
sumptuous feast in the Theban necropolis.®^ Tire festival, like that 
of Sokaris at Memphis, was held at the end of the month of Khoiak, 
but the god to whom offerings were made is called merely once 
Sokaris, once Ptah-Sokaris-Osiris-Nefertum, but otherwise always 
Ptah-Sokaris-Osiris.®® 

The first day of the festival was held on the 21st Khoiak and was 
called in the calendar of feasts: »Tlie day for opening the window 
in the sanctuary of Sokaris^, followed by: »That which is offered to 
Sokaris on this day’s feast» etc. The second day of the festival was 
called: »The day for hoeing the soil», followed, in the calendar, by 
the wmrds: »That which is offered to Ptah-Sokaris-Osiris in the temple 

29 Mariette, Abydos I, pi. 16 e. — See Boeder in Roscher, Ibid. IV, col. 1138. 

99 See e.g. Calverley-Gardiner, Ibid. Ill, pi. 8. 

91 Kees, Gatterglaube, p. 381. 

99 Compare Roscher, Ibid. IV, col. 1133. 
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of Ramses III in the temple area of Amun in the western part of 
Thebes on this day’s festival», etc. The third day of the festival was 
called: »The day for entering the sanctnary of Sok.aris», and the text 
continues: »That which is offered to Ptah-Sokaris-Osiris on this day’s 
feast», etc. 

The fourth day of the festival was called: »The day for placing 
Sokaris in the midst», and here too mention is made only of offerings 
to Ptah-Sokaris-Osiris. 

The fifth day of the festival was called: »The feast of Neteri», on 
which offerings were to be made to »Ptah-Sokaris-Osiris in the temple of 
Ramses III in the temple area of Amun in the western part of Thebes». 

The sixth day of the festival, the 26th Khoiak, was called; »Tlie 
feast day of Sokaris» and offerings were made to: 

»Ptah-Sokaris-[Osiris-N’efertum], who protects the two 
lands, with cult in the temple of Ramses III in [the temple 
area of] Amun in the western part of Thebes». 

The seventh day of the festival was called; »The day for anointing 
the Ennead», and offerings were then made to Ptah-Sokaris-Osiris and 
his company of nine gods. 

The eighth day of the festival was called: »The day for dragging 
the ben-ben stone», being thus a Heliopolitan feature in the feast of 
Sokaris at Thebes. On that day too offerings w'ere made to Ptah- 
Sokaris-Osiris and his company of nine gods. 

The tenth day of the festival was called: »The day for setting up 
the DJed», and offerings were then made to Ptah-Sokaris-Osiris.®® 

As the calendar of feasts speaks of opening the sanctuary of 
Sokaris and entering it, etc. and throughout almost exclusively 
mentions offerings to Ptah-Sokaris-Osiris, it is evident that Ptah- 
Sokaris-Osiris there is merely another name for the image of Sokaris. 

The text regarding the sixth day of the festival, the chief day of 
the Sokaris feast at Medinet Habu, is peculiar. Should Nelson’s 
emendation be correct, offerings were apparently made on the chief 
day of the Sokaris feast especially to a god named Ptah-Sokaris- 
Osiris-Nefertum. It is possible that, before the word Nefertum, which, 

33 The University of Chicago. . Oriental Institute Publications, vol. XXIII, 
pi. 157 — 160'; See Leiden, Jaarbericht ... Ex Oriente Lux 11, p. 336. 
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in view of the following' epithet, must be certain, some additional 
sign, e.g. of coordinating import, may have been placed. But, if 
that was not the case, it seems that the unique combination Ptah- 
Sokaris-Osiris-Nefertum, like Ptah-Sokaris-Osiris, was merely another 
name for the image of Sokaris, which, of course, must have been the 
chief recipient of offerings on the »feast day of Sokaiis». 

Kees has pointed out the great importance of the Sokaris cult in 
the calendar of feasts in the western part of Thebes in Ramesside 
times.*'*^ He states, however, that at the feast of Sokaris at Medinet 
Hahu, offerings were made almost solely to Ptah-Sokaris.^® As we 
have seen above, however, the god is called Ptah-Sokaris-Osiris. 

On representations of the feast of Sokaris at Medinet Habii in the 
second court of the temple, we see how the Sokaris falcon on his 
barque is carried in procession, and we read the inscription: 

»Ptah-Sokaris-Osiris is drawn by the King himself, to 
go round the walls.»''’‘’ ( 173 .) 

Thus, it is shown also in pictorial representations that Ptah-Sokaxis- 
Osiris in this temple was a name given to the image of Sokaris. 

The custom of calling the ancient image of Sokaris, the falcon on 
its mound-like base, Ptah-Sokaris-Osiris occurs also at other places 
than Medinet Habu, especially in the Theban necropolis area. 

Thus, in a tomb from the time of Ramses II at Abd el-Gurna, we 
see a representation of a falcon’s head on a mound-like base, placed 
on a barque, and it is called: 

pth-skr-wslr nb stj4 == »Ptah-Sokaris~Osiris, the Lord of 
Shetit».«" 

Also in a tomb at Biban-el-Muird<. from the time of Ramses III, there 
is a representation of a falcon’s head on a mound-like base, and above 
it, wdth an evident reference to this image, it is stated that the King 
was: ^ 

»loved by Ptah-Sokaris-Osiris in Shetit, the great god. 
Lord of the beautiful West».^* ( 174 .) 


Kees, Gotterglaiibe, p. 359. 

Kees, Ibid., p. 382. 

Revue egyptologique 1, p. 44 seq. 

3" L.D. Ill, pi. 173 a. — See Rosclier, Ibid. IV, col. 1133. 
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In some places we see a god called Ptah-Sokaris-Osiris represented 
with, a falcon’s head and a -crown, for example on a pillar in the 
south colonnade in the second court of the temple at Medinet Habu.’*° 

On a Memphite coffin from the, time of Haremhab, we see a sitting 
falcon with a ^-crown. It is called: 

pth-skrj-wsir hrj-lb stj4 = »Ptah-Sokaris-Osiris in She- 
t.it.>P" 

In these pictures, the falcon’s head may have been taken from the 
images of Sokaris and the <^-crown from the images of Osiris, as it 
was typical of Osiris.^^ . 

Ptah-Sokaris-Osiris was rarely represented with a feather crown of 
the type often given to Tateiien and Sokaris. The following example 
may, however, be adduced: 

In the tomb of Pennut at Anibe in Nubia, from the time of Ramses 
VI, we see a god seated in the posture of Osiris, with his hands on 
his breast, holding a crooked staff and a scourge. The face is human 
with a curved beard, a head-cloth, a uraeus on the forehead and a 
feather crown on the head. The name is: 

»Ptah-Sokaris-Osiris, great god, Lord of Ta-djeser, 
living in the West.»^“ (175.) 

Thus Ptah-Sokaris-Osiris is here represented, with certain features 
from the images of Osiris and others from the images of Sokaris or 
Tatenen, and 'with Osiris epithets.^*’ 

Occasionally an image in the usual form of Ptah w^as called Ptah- 
Sokaris-Osiris. On a stele from the New Kingdom, now in Leyden 
(place of origin unknown), we see, for example, a seated god with a 
smooth head and a tight-fitting garb and with the name: 

»Ptah, Lord of Maat, King of the two lands — Sokaris- 
Osiris.^^ (176.) 

From the New Kingdom and especially froni later times, there are 
representations of Ptah-Sokaris-Osiris entirely in the form of Osiris. 

JCquier, Les temples' ramessides et saStes de la XIXe a la XXXe dynastic, 
pi. .57. 

Beschrijving' ... Leiden VIII, pi. 8. 

Abubakr, Untersuchungen tiber die agyptischen Kronen, p. 20' seq. 

^2 L. D. Ill, pi. 281 b. ‘ 

« See Roseher, Ibid. IV, col. im 
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Such representations are not common from the New Kingdom, but 
the following examples may be mentioned: 

1. On a stele, now in Leyden, to judge by the style from the time 
immediately preceding the Amarna period (place of origin unknown), 
we see a god, in the form of Osiris, seated with his hands on his 
breast, holding a scourge and a crooked staff. On his head he wears 
the -crown. He is called: 

»Osiris-Ptah-Sokaris who is in Shetit, Lord of Rosetau, 
at the head of the Busiris iiome, glorious god.»^“ (177.) 

This reversal of the order of the names of Ptah, Sokaris and 
Osiris is very unusual. 

2. In the tomb of Kheriief at Thebes, from the time of Amenhotep 
III — IV, there is a description of the erection of the Djed-object, and 
the context indicates that, in this text, Ptah-Sokaris-Osiris was 
regarded as another name of Osiris.^® 

In the Ptolemaic-Roman temple at Dendera there are a number 
of representations of Sokaris and Osiris, as well as of Sokaris-Osiris 
and Ptah-Sokaris-Osiris, and these images indicate that no distinction 
was made here between these gods. Sokaris is represented now with 
a falcon head, now as a mummy with a human head, Sokaris-Osiris 
now with a falcon head, now with a human head and with an Osiris- 
crown.^^ Ptah-Sokaris-Osiris is represented throughout in the guise 
of a mummy, with a head-cloth, a uraeus and a curved beard like 
that of Osiris.^® 

It seems as if the conception of Ptah-Sokaris-Osiris in late times 
gradually changed, so that the main reference was to the image of 
Osiris with the special attributes of that god, whereas previously, be- 
fore the cult of Osiris was at the height of its popularity, it had re- 
ferred, at any rate in Medinet Habu, mainly to the image of Sokaris. 

When we study representations of Ptah-Sokaris-Osiris and examine 
his epithets, we find that Ptah had played a very small part in forming 
the conception Ptah-Sokaris-Osiris. For some reason, he has been in- 
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eluded in this combination chiefly as a mere name; Ptali-Sokaris-Osiris 
rarely has Ptah epithets and is represented only very occasionally 
as Ptah. As regards the components Sokaris and Osiris, it seems, to 
judge by the material, as, at places and times when Sokaris was 
particularly popular, Ptah-Sokaris-Osiris was preferably represented 
as Sokaris, or that the name Ptah-Sokaris-Osiris was given chiefly 
to images of Sokaris and was accompanied mainly by Sokaris epithets; 
whereas at places and times when Osiris was very popular, Ptah- 
Sokaris-Osiris was chiefly represented in the form of Osiris and was 
accompanied by Osiris epithets. 

Thus in Middle-Kingdom texts from Abydos, where Osiris was the 
principal god, the name of Ptah-Sokaris-Osiris, as we have seen, was 
usually followed by Osiris epithets. In the Theban necropolis area 
in the New Kingdom it was usual to regard Ptah-Sokaris-Osiris as 
.another name for Sokaris. In the New Kingdom, as Kees points out, 
.Sokaris played an incomparably greater r61e as a mortuary god in 
the Theban area than Osiris, and Kees believes that the relegation 
of Osiris into the background in that district at that time was due 
to the fact that this once popular god was considered by the priests 
of Amun, who were particularly powerful at Thebes, to be too 
dangerous a competitor of the rising Amun to be allowed to dominate 
in cult and texts.'^^ The reason why Sokaris was permitted to dominate 
as a mortuary god may have been that he was a more insignificant 
god, and less dangerous as a competitor, than Osiris, and perhaps 
also, as Kees supposes, that the liamessides were pursuing a pro- 
Memphite policy.®” 

Particularly in Ptolemaic times, the cult of Osiris was extremely 
popular and penetrated into all large temples.®^ The feast of Sokaris 
in the month of Khoiak gradually became a festival in celebration of 
the resurrection of Osiris, a change which could easily be explained 
by the identification of Osiris and Sokaris. This was the case, for 
example, in the temples at Edfu and Dendera.®^ In Ptolemaic times 


‘‘9 Kees, Gotterglaube, p. 35f>, 401, 

50 Kees, Ibid., p. Sriib 

51 Kees, Ibid., p. 406. 

59 See e. g. the festival-list in the temple at Edfu. Neue Heidelberger Jahr- 
biicher 1929, p. 17. Further the festival-list in the temple at Dendera. 1.. Z. 19, 
p. 96 seqq. 

10 
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it was usual to represent Ptah-Sokaris-Osiris as Osiris, or to regard 
Ptah-Sokaris-Osiris as another name for Osiris. 

Only quite occasionally were Ptah and Osiris fused into Ptali- 
Osiris or Osiris-Ptah, without the interposition of Sokaris. This 
occurred, for example, in the following cases; 

1. In the chapel of Nefertum (room V) in the mortuary temple of 
Seti I at Ahydos, we see, in one place, a god represented in the 
posture usual in images of Osiris, with his hands on his breast, holding 
a crooked staff and scourge, but with a smooth head without a crown, 
like that of Ptah. 

The explanatory text runs: 

»Ptah~Osiris, the great one who is in the temple of 
Seti I, may he give all life and all happiness to King Seti 
I, gifted with life.»"=‘ ( 178 .) 

This pictorial fusion of Ptah and another god is something extreme- 
ly unusual. It has been mentioned above that there was no pictorial 
syncretism between Ptah and Sokaris, and that there seems to have 
been a general reluctance to tamper with the appearance of Ptah. 

2. In the pillar hall in front of the seven main chapels in the 
same temple (room D), we find in one place an enumeration of dif- 
ferent forms of Osiris, to which the King is offering, and among 
these is: 

» Osiris-Ptah, the Lord of life». ( 179 .) 

Osiris-Ptah is here Just a name for Osiris, as is indicated both by 
the context and by the fact that the name Osiris-Ptah is determined 
by an image of Osiris. 

The epithet nb == »the Lord of life», is used occasionally about 
Ptah, e. g. in Pap. Harris I, pi. 44, 6, but was very commonly used 
about Osiris.'"’® 

3. Also in the false tomb of Seti I at Ahydos, we come across the 
name Osiris-Ptah, as another name of Osiris. On the west wall in 
the main hall there are enumerations, from the time of Merenptah, of 
different forms of Osiris, among which we find the name: 

Mariette, Ahydos I, pi. 30' h. 

See p. 135. 

Mariette, Ahydos I, pi. 17. 

See Wh. I, Belegst., p. 35. 
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»OsiTis-Ptah, the Lord of life.»®^ (180.) 

Also here the name Osiris-Ptah is determined by an imag'e of Osiris. 

4. Between the great temple of Amim at Karnak and the temple 
of Mut there, lies a small chapel devoted to »Osiris-Ptah, the Lord 
of life». It was built by the Ethiopian Kings Tanutamiin and Taharka 
(25th dynasty).®^ Here there are a good many representations of this 
syncretlstic god, who is pictured with the head of Osiris, with a 
curved beard and the white crown typical of Osiris, but in the posture 
of Ptah, with his hands sticking out of his garb. In one place he is 
represented as Tatenen wdth a feather crown on his head.®'* 

Thus, at any rate from the time of the New Kingdom, a special 
form of Osiris, with a different appearance at different places, was 
worshipped under the name of »Osiris-Ptah, the Lord of life». That 
Osiris in this form had a special temple at Karnak in Ethiopian times 
was doubtless, as Kees points out, due to the fact that Ptah had long 
played an important role at Karnak, which was not the case with 
Osiris,”” and that, in thus introducing the cult of Osiris into this 
place, the intention was to link up with already existing cults. 


Ptah and »He who is under his Olive Tree» 

From the time of the Middle Kingdom onwards, Ptah was some- 
times given the epithet »He who is under his olive tree» = Hrj b^k-f — 

The folio-wing cases can be noted: 

1. On a statue, found in the area of the pyramid of Amenemhet II 
at Dahshur, we find the following sacrificial formula: 

»May the King be gracious and give and may Ptah — 
Tie who is under his olive tree’ — be gracious and give, 
may he give offerings» . . (181.) 

2. In the list of Memphite gods in the temple erected by Seti I at 

Abydos, the sixth god is called: hrj »He who is under his 

Murray, The Osireion at Abydos, pi. T>. 

“ Baedeker, Agypten, p. 288. 

Mariette, Monuments divers recueillis en Egypte et en Nubie, pi. 82 seqq. 
Kees, Gdtterglaube, p. 357. 

De Morgan, Fouilles 5. Dahchour 1894—1896, p. 36. 
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olive tree», witli the variant: pth hr j b’k‘f~»Ptah — ‘He who is 
under his olive tree’».‘’'^ , 

3. In the list of Memphite gods in the Ramesseum (19th dynasty) 
Ptah’s fifteenth name is: pth hrj Vk-f — »Ptah — ‘He who is under 
his olive tree’»P‘^ 

4. In one of the chambers alongside of the first hypostyle in the 
temple of Ramses III at Medinet Habu, we see on the western wall 
a god represented with a feather crown and with the name: pth hrj 

»Ptah — ‘He who is under his olive tree’».‘’‘‘ 

5. On a Ptolemaic sepulchral stele in the Louvre museum, a man 
is called: 

»The chapel scribe in the temple of Ptah — ‘He who 
is under his olive tree’, N. (182.) 

6. On a Ptolemaic statuette in Brussels, representing a man, 
kneeling, mention is made of: 

»the temple of Ptah — ‘He who is under his olive 
tree’»P® (183.) 

The material available for the study of this Ptah epithet is not 
large. Besides as an epithet of Ptah, the name »He who is under his 
olive tree» sometimes occurred independently as a name of a god, 
or as an epithet of other gods. 

In texts from the Old Kingdom, »He who is under his olive tree» 
occurs as an independent divine being in Memphis, with a priesthood 
of his own. The priests of Ptah in Memphis, Shepsesptah (5th dy- 
nasty) and Sabu (6th dynasty) are called: 

»hem-priest of Maat at all her cult centres and hem- 
priest of ‘Him who is under his olive tree’»”'^ (184.) 

We have no further information about the character or cult of 
this god in the Old Kingdom. Kees points out, doubtless rightly, that, 
as the god’s name indicates, he was a tree god.®® 

Rec. de trav. 87, p. 74. 

Champollion, Not, 1, p, 905. 

Sethe’s unpublished notes 16, 41. 

Louvre C, 124. Unpublished. , 

Bruxelles 846. Speleers, Recueil des inscriptions egyptiennes des Musee.s 
R. du Cinquantenaire a, Bruxelles, p. 03. 

Marietto, Mastabas, p. 112, 415. 

Rec. de trav. 37, p. 60. 
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»He who is under his olive tree» is mentioned as a god in sepulchral 
texts at Kau from the Middle Kingdom.®® 

Thus, in Uahka’s tomb at Kau from the twelfth dynasty, we see 
how offerings are being carried to different gods, including »He who 
is under his olive tree»,’^“ but there is no picture of the god. 

During and after the New Kingdom, »He who is under his olive 
tree» often occurs in the texts both as an independent being and 
identified with other gods, such as Thoth, Horus and, as we have 
seen, Ptah. 

Junker, in »Die Stundenwachen in den Osirismysterien», p. 4, 
shows that came to be regarded as one of the divine pro- 

tectors of Osiris in the Osiris mysteries. That was the case in the 
Hathor temple at Dendera.'^’- 

»He who is under his olive tree» was often mentioned as a being 
who protected and assisted the dead, and in this function he was 
sometimes identified with Thoth or Horus. The following examples 
can be cited: 

1. On a Saitic coffin from DSr el Bahri we see a god with a green 
human body and a human head. He bears the name »He who is 
under his olive tree», and the inscription runs: 

»To be recited by ‘Him who is under his olive tree’: 
‘I am thy [the dead man’s] son Horus, whom thou lovest. 
I have come ... to protect and shield’» . . ( 185 .) 

Here »He who is under his olive tree» is identified with Horus. 

2. On a coffin of the 22nd — -2Cth dynasty from D§r el Bahri, we 
see a god with a human body and an ibis head, bearing the name 
»He who is under his olive tree». He is represented as saying: 

»I have come to thee [the dead man] from the palace, 
with a behest from Ptah, [to protect thee]».'^® ( 186 .) 

In this text Ptah and »He who is under his olive tree» appear as two 
separate beings, hrj b’k-f comes to the dead man with a command 


See Kees, Gotterglaube, p. 327. 

Petrie, Antaeopolis, pi. 26. 

See for example Mariette, Denderah IV, pi. 9-. Comp. Kees in Rec. de 
trav. 37, p. 61. 

”2 Cairo 41051, Gauthier, Cercueils anthropoi'des . . . I, p. 203. 

Cairo 41062. Gauthier, Ibid. ... II, p. 390. 
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from Ptah. As »He who is under his olive tree» is represented here 
with an ibis head, and as the name »He who is under his olive tree» 
is sometimes used as an epithet for Thoth, it seems probable that in 
this text »He who is under his olive tree» is another name for Thoth. 

As an epithet for Thoth, the name »He who is under his olive tree» 
is used, as Kees has shown, for example, in the chapel of Nefertum 
in the temple erected by Seti I at Abydos, where Thoth is represented 
with an ibis head, and where the text runs: 

»Thoth — ‘He who is under his olive tree’ who is in the 
chapel of Nefertum» [in Seti Ps temple at Abydos]^^ (187.) 

It seems as if »He who is under his olive tree» from the outset was 
a Memphite tree-god, but that the consciousness of his original 
character was gradually lost. He got a part in the Osiris myth and 
was made a protector god of the dead, and he was identified with 
other gods, for example Ptah. 

In some of the above cited texts, where Ptah is called »Ptah — 
‘He who is under his olive tree’», it seems as though Ptah, in this 
form, had had a special cult at some places collaterally with the cult 
of other forms of Ptah. As will be shown, it is probable that several 
cult statues of the same god could be worshipped in a temple, some- 
times distinguished only by different epithets of the god. »Ptah — 
‘He who is under his olive tree’» might at some places have been 
worshipped alongside with other forms of Ptah. 

This might for example have been the case in the temple of Seti 
at Abydos, where offerings are said to have been made to several 
forms of Ptah, e. g. »Ptah — ‘He who is under his olive tree’». 


5. Ptah and Re 

On the whole, Ptah was little influenced by the cults of the sun, 
which were popular in Bgypt, 

In no text dating with certainty from the Old or Middle Kingdoms 
does one find Ptah described as a sun god. That may be due to the 
scarcity of texts mentioning Ptah from the time before the New 
Kingdom, but it may also be due to the fact that the adoration of 


Marie.tte, Abydos I, pi. 36 c. See Kees in Rec. de trav. 37, p. 60. 
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the Sim, Re, in the Old Kingdom was especially popular in Helio- 
polis, and that during the time of the Old Kingdom Heliopolis and 
Memphis were competitors for power in religious matters, and that 
therefore the Memphites would not let Ptah take on qualities from the 
rival god Re. We saw above that Ptah was little influenced by Atum, 
the Heliopolitan creator god who through the influence of Re became 
a sun god. This was probably due to the rivalry between Memphis 
and Heliopolis, and Ptah’s independence of Re may likewise have 
had religious-political causes. 

During the time of the New Kingdom and afterwards, Ptah was 
very often identified with the sun god and sky god Amun-Re, but 
it was usually done in such a way that Ptah was said to be a mani- 
festation of Amun-Re, and in the texts of this type which have been 
preserved, Ptah is not described as the sun. 

The only text known to me in which Ptah is described in detailed 
fashion as the sun and is identified with Re is Pap. Berlin 3048, often 
•quoted here. According to Wolf this text might date back to the Old 
Kingdom,"” but Wolf’s dating is very doubtful, and it is possible that 
the text dates from a period in which the rivalry between Heliopolis 
and Memphis was no longer so great — for example, the Middle 
Kingdom or the New Kingdom. 

Here is a collection of the passages in Pap. Berlin 3048 in which 
Ptah, or as he is often called in this text, Ptah-Tatenen, is described 
as the sun and identified with Re. 

pi. 2, 5 seqq.: »Thou shining one, who dost keep the 
gods alive, thou radiant one, who dost rise on his (sic) 
sun-mountain, who lights up the two countries with his 
lustre, Lord of light, shining in brilliancy, when he arises 
before every e^m. Living, when he opens the darkness, 
glowing sun disc, which [moves over] the sky and passes 
through the Netherworld. 

He who is far away and afterwards draws near, whose 
... one knows not. (188.) 

The god is thus described as the sun itself, which comes and 
disappears. 


l.Z. 64, p. 44. 
A. Z. 64, p. 18. 
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In the same text, pi. 3,4, Ptah-Tatenen is called: 

»the sun disc of the sky ... his eye, he who lights up 
the two countries with his beams. (189.) 

In the same text, pi. 6, 8 seqq. Ptah is addressed in the following 
way: 

»Thy crew, they praise thee. The company of nine gods 
of thy first primeval time it rejoices at thy rising and 
it rejoices at thy setting in the West. They say to thee^ 
‘Praise, praise!’ 

Thou openest the ways of the sky and the earth. Thou 
passest by in thine own boat, when thou risest elevated 
over the gods after thou hast driven away the clouds,, 
to provide for the Netherworld, to visit the souls of the 
West when thou dost descend in the Western mountains. 
Thou hast joined with the people in the Kingdom of death 
and roused those who are in front of their caverns. (190.) 

Here Ptah is described as the sun, who passes over the sky in his. 
boat and goes into the Netherworld, the inhabitants of which he visits 
and helps. 

On pi. 8, 1 in the same text Ptah (Ptah-Tatenen?) is called: 

»the god who has raised the sky and who moves his 
sun disc over the belly of Naunet and guides it on the 
belly of Nut, in his name Re.»’® (191.) 

Here Ptah is explicitly called Re. 

Likewise in pi. 9, 1 seq. in this text Ptah (Ptah-Tatenen?) is 
addressed as follows: 

»Oh, thou who dost arise as Re. 

Oh, thou who didst come into existence as Kheperi, 
who is among the Horizon-dwellers. (192.) 

In pi. 9, 4 a Ptah (Ptah-Tatenen?) is called: 

»The child who is born every day»,**’' (193.) 
which must refer to the rebirth of the sun every day. 

A. Z. 64, p. 20 seq. 

^8 A.Z. 64, p. 25, 27. 

A.Z. 64, p, 30 seqq. 

80 A. Z. 64, p. 34. 

81 A.Z. 64, p. 34, 36. 
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The identification of Ptah with Re in this text and the descfiptions- 
of Ptah as the sun, which are unusual, are undoubtedly to be ascribed 
to the fact that the tendency in this whole text is to identify Ptah 
with many other gods and in that way make him appear variable 
and mighty, even at the expense of making identifications which 
were unusual. 

This identification of Ptah with the sun was not carried out 
throughout the whole text; rather, the idea was developed in certain 
parts of the text that Ptah was the father of the sun, something 
which indeed fits in with the rOle as begetter and creator of all 
things which we have seen to be characteristic of him. Pap. Berlin 
3048 tells among other things how Ptah took his son, the sun, to 
help him when lie put the world in order, and that it was Ptah who 
moved the sun on the sky and raised the sky for him. 

In pi. 4, 9 seqq. we find, accordingly, the following addressed to 
Ptah: 

^thjj- son, old as to his form, thou hast driven away 
the darkness and obscurity with the rays from his eyes. 
Thou werst good, when thou didst create what he needs. 
For his sake thou didst remove the sky, long, long, far, 
far.»®Ml94.) 

In pi. 10,3 seqq. this conception of the sun as the son of Ptah, 
for whom he cares, is developed further. The sun is here called 
Ptah’s (Ptah-Tatenen’s?) eldest son, and he says about Ptah (Ptah- 
Tatenen?) : 

» Glorious is my father, from whom I have come, the 
Lord of all peoples, who created me in Nun. He who 
raised the sky for me and stretched out the earth for me 
and who moves me on the belly of Nut and who guides 
me on secret ways. He has let me escape my enemies 
in that he wished that I should be far, far away, fearful 
lest they come too near me.»®‘'* ( 195 .) 

A not unusual epithet for Ptah, which one encounters as early as 
the Middle Kingdom, is s-fjf r' ~ »successor of» or »representative of » 
or »substitute for Re», 


82 A.Z. 64, p. 24, 26. 
8® A. Z. 64, p. 37 seq. 
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Ptah has this epithet on a number of Middle Kingdom stelae from 
Abydos,'^^ and in the list of Ptah’s names in the Ramesseum, Ptali’s 
twenty-ninth name is: ° jj f f successor of (or »repre- 

sentative of», »substitute for») Re».®® 

The expression may according to the Worterbuch f. Agyf- 
■Usche Sprache mean »successor to the throne» or »substitute» and 
was often used about the dead King, who is called Re’s or Geb’s or 
Osiris’s and for Thoth, who is called Re’s 

When Ptah was called the of Re, this might signify an acknow- 
ledgement that Re was a god of greater importance than Ptah, and 
that Ptah was only a substitute for Re, but it might also imply that 
Ptah was regarded as Re’s successor as ruler on earth. The idea 
that certain gods, among them Re and Ptah, ruled as Kings on earth, 
was, as we have seen, not uncommon in Egypt.**" 

0. Ptali and »The Glorious Djed® 

Ptah was often and in various ways put in connection with the 
symbol ^ — Djed. 

Many egyptologists have dealt with the problem of the significance 
and the history of the object Djed, but the question still remains 
obscure and difficult to answer. 

The oldest known representation of this object is found near the 
name of King Khasekemui on a door-frame from Hierakonpolis from 
the second dynasty,®** where it has a very schematical form and is 
combined with the sign which was used as a symbol of good 
luck. 

Here the Djed-sign itself can be considered as a symbol of good 
luck and may perhaps already have aquired the meaning which it 
•often had, at least from the time of the Pyramids, viz. »permanence», 
»constancy».®® 

See for example Cairo 20062. Lange-Schafer, Ibid. I, p. 75. 

Champ. Not. I, p. 905. 

Wb. IV, p. 8. ' 

See p. 84. 

*** Quibell, Hierakonpolis I, pi, 2. — - See Schafer in Studies presented to 
P. LI. Griffith, p. 424, note 3. 

Wb. V, p. 626. 
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The earliest more distiinct representations of the Djed-object are 
found on buildings and objects from the time of King Djoser at 
Sakkara, where it has, among others, the following aspects: 



Here Djed is used as an ornament, but probably in a magic sense, 
sometimes in the form of long rows of Djed-objects. 

The Djed-object, which is found in very old pictures, as a symbol 
and an ornament, and which at least from the time of the Pyramids, 
could have the meaning »permanence», occurs as a divine being in 
a text probably based on early dynastic sources. According to Sethe 
this text, on a papyrus from the time of Sesostris I, found west of 
Thebes and describing a coronation pageant, probably goes back to 
sources from Thinitic times. In support of this opinion he submits 
philological criteria, chiefly the occurrence of a title which otherwise 
is found only in the first dynasty.”^ 

We have here a description of various cult ceremonies at the corona- 
tion and in one passage we find the following words: ^ 
etc* = »It so happened that sacrifices were offered up to Djed» etc. 
Then follows a description of how Djed was raised, how a rope was 
tied round it, how it was made to bow and how it then represented 
Beth fettered by Horus’ command and bowing.®" 

It is clear from this text that Djed was sacrificed to and played 
an important part in the coronation ceremonial, at least in the Middle 
Kingdom and probably earlier, and that it was sometimes regarded 
as identical with Seth. This identification of the Djed-object with 
Seth seems however to be a secondary development, for the text is 
of markedly speculative and theological type with many interpreta- 
tions of cult acts and identifications of cult objects with gods. 


»« ScMfer, Ibid. p. 424. 

Sethe, Dram. Texte, p. 9-8. 
Sethe, Ibid., p. 153 seqq. 
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It is possible that the Djed-object is mentioned in one passage in 
the Pyramid texts as another name for Osiris. Sethe translates Pyr. 
719 a in the following way: 

»Oh, thou in Busiris, thou ^-symbol, who is in [is worshipped in] 
grg-w-h’-f [the grg-w of his soul].»‘’® 

Sethe thinks it likely that Djed here is Osiris and bases his opinion 
on the statement that Djed is in grg-iv-V-f ~ »the grg-w of his soul».. 
For in Pyr. 1862 c Osiris is addressed thus: 

»High is the ddh4 of grg-w-h^dz [the grg-w of thy soul].»®^ 

Sethe supposes that the grg-w-h’ = »the grg-w of [his or thy] soul»,. 
which is mentioned in connection with Djed in Pyr. 719 a and in 
connection with Osiris in Pyr. 1362 c, is a place for the cult of Osiris.®"' 
It is possible that Djed is really here a name for Osiris, as we 
shall see it often was in later texts, but both Pyr. 719 a and Pyr. 
1362 c, which Sethe cites for comparison, are too obscure to allow of 
any positive conclusions. grg-ioV may have had the more general 
meaning of cult-place, and both Djed and Osiris, though not necessar- 
ily identical beings, may have had a grg-w-b\ 

Junker believes that the Djed-object was originally connected with 
Busiris, whose Egyptian name was ddw^^ 

The connection between the Djed-object and the city of ddw seems 
likely in view of the resemblance between the name of the city and 
the name of the object. That would be in keeping with the fact that 
there are often similarities between the signs for and the names of 
the Egyptian provinces on the one hand and those of the gods 
belonging to the provinces on the other.®’' 

Kees’ opinion is that the cult of the Djed-object was brought from 
Busiris to Memphis, where Djed was made a member of the Memphite 
circle of gods.®® 

As a matter of fact there existed also at the Memphis of the Old 


Sethe, Die altaegypt. Pyramidentexte I, p. S94. — Sethe, Obersetzung untl 
Kommentar zu den altJigyptischen Pyramidentexten III, p. 329. 

Sethe, Die altaegypt. Pyramidentexte 11, p. 246. 

Sethe, Obersetzung und Kommentar zu den altSgyptischen Pyramiden- 
texten III, p. 830. 

Junker, Die Onurislegende, p. 64 seqq. 

*' See Sethe, Urgeschichte, p. 33 seqq. 

Kees, GOtterglaube, p. 96; 29'.6. 
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Kingdom a Djed-object, which was the centre of a cult, but of which 
very little is known. 

Thus in Shepsesptah’s tomb at Sakkara from the fifth dynasty, 
the occupant of the tomb is called: 

»the hem-priest of Ptah, the hem-priest of Sokaris at 
all his cult places, the hem-priest of Khenttenent, the hem- 
priest of ‘The glorius Djed’, the supreme leader of handi- 
craft etc.»®” ( 211 .) 

This »supreme leader of handicraft» at Memphis was evidently the 
hem-priest of dd sps = »The glorious Djed», who consequently had 
a cult. The name »The glorious Djed» must be a local Memphite form 
of the name Djed. 

»The glorious Djed» also occurs in some Memphite proper names 
from the Old Kingdom, for instance in the name — hnp’ == 
nj~k^-w-dd-sp,s= »‘The glorious Djed’ has kas»,^ and in the name 
¥ ~ ~ » Glorious is ‘The glorious Djed’».^ 

About the function of this dd sps in the Old Kingdom nothing is 
known, but it seems likely that it was used in the coronation ritual 
of Memphis. Nor are there any pictures of it before the New King- 
dom. 

From the New Kingdom onwards we often find the Djed-object 
■connected in various ways both with Ptah and with Osiris. 

In texts from the time of Seti I onwards the name-combination 
Ptah-dd sps is rather frequently met with. Thus in the following 
places: 

1. In the list of Memphite gods in the temple of Seti I at Abydos 

the fourth name is: — »The glorious Djed», 

determined by a seated image of Ptah. This is followed by the text: 

»Thus says ‘The glorious Djed’, i. e. Ptah — ‘The 
glorious Djed’.»’‘ ( 212 .) 

2. In the main chapel of Ptah in the same temple a god is repre- 

sented who in every respect looks like Ptah in his usual shape and 
who is called: ° I. TT® P ~ glorious Djed’».'‘ 

Mariette, Mastabas, p, 113. — See Kees, Gbtterglaube, p. 295. 

^ Ranke, Die agyptbschon PerS'Onennaman I, p. 180. 

2 Ranke, Ibid., p. 3.26. Sakkara. 

® Ree. de trav. 37, p. 74. 

* Calvcrlcy-Gardiner, The Temple of King Sethos I at Abydos II, pi. 27. 
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3. A statue from the 19th dynasty in the Cairo museum has the 
inscription: 

»May Ptah be gracious and give, he who is south of 
his wall ~ ‘The glorious Djed’ — Khenttenent — Tate- 
nen» , . /’ (213.) 

4. In the Ramesseum list of Memphite god names Ptah’s eleventh 

name is; ~ glorious Djed’»/’ 

5. At the entrance to Montuemhat’s tomb at Thebes from Saitic 
times the following sacrificial prayer is found; 

»May the King be gracious and give and may Ptah, he 
who is south of his wall — ‘The glorious Djed’ — Khent- 
teiient — Sokaris — Henu be gracious and give . . (214.) 

6. On the Apis-stele Louvre 41 from the twenty-second dynasty 
there stands: 

»To be recited by the father of the gods and the hem- 
priest of Bastet, the mistress of Ankhtaui, the hem- 
priest of Ptah — ‘The glorious DJed’ etc. N. N.»** (215.) 

7. On a naos from the time of Amasis, now in the Louvre, Ptah is 

seen standing and in front of him is a DJed-object surmounted by a 
falcon with a sun disc on its head. Above is the name ~ 

»Ptah — ‘Tire glorious DJed’».® 

In some of the cases quoted above the name dd sps is written with 
a double Djed-sign. As has been pointed out by Kees this is no doubt 
due to the fact that the Egyptians had a predilection for worshipping 
and representing fetishes in couples. Thus the originally Heliopolitan 
sun symbols, the obelisks, as well as the Heliopolitan fetishes the 
iunu-pillars came to be divided into couples and set up as pairs, where 
probably one element was regarded as male and the other as female. 
Secondarily, the phenomenon of the double Djed-sign was accounted 
for by saying that one element in the pair had reference to the city 
dd’W = Biisiris, a masculine name form, and the other to the city 
of dd’t — Mendes, a feminine name form.^“ 

® Cairo 630. Borohardt, Statuen II, p. 177. 

® Champ., Not. I, p. 905. 

^ Mem. Miss. arch, franc, du Caire V, p, 614. 

® Rec. de trav, 22, p. 12. 

“ Louvre D. 29. Revue d’^gyptologie I, p, 164. 

Kees, Gdtterglaube, p. 164 seq. 
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From the time of Seti I at least, Ptah was identified, as we have- 
seen, with »The glorious DJed» existing of old at Memphis. Probably 
this was due to the fact that both existed at Memphis and that people 
tried to increase the glory of Ptah by declaring him identical with 
»The glorious Djed», just as Ptah was identified with a lot of other 
gods to the same purpose. ; 

A Saitic naos in the Louvre was mentioned above, showing a Djed- i 

object, croAvned by a falcon with a sun disc on its head, and standing- i 

in front of Ptah. This motif is called »Ptah — ‘The glorious Djed’» j 

and must be an attempt to express in image the idea that Ptah and | 

»The glorious Djed» were identical. | 

The same motif is found in some other places, too, though this is- ‘ 

the only place where it is expressly called »Ptah — ‘The glorioiis- 
Djed’». Thus Ptah occurs, represented with two Djed-objects in front 
of him, on some scarabs from the 19th dynasty. » 

On a scarab found in the temple of Merenptah at Memphis, probably -i 

from the nineteenth dynasty, Ptah is seen standing and in front of i 

him there are two Djed-objects, crowned by falcons with sun discs . | 

on their heads.^^ Similar representations are found on scarabs from | 

the nineteenth dynasty from Naukratis and from Der-el Balah in | 

Palestine. 

Other ways of representing in image the idea that Ptah could fuse- 
with »The glorious Djed» are seen in the following cases: 

1. On a stele from the nineteenth dynasty, from Memphis, a man 
is seen worshipping in front of a Djed-object, crowned by two falcons- 
Avith sun discs on their heads. The Djed-object is called: ° 

= »Ptah, great in might» The text runs: ° ~ »Avorship 

of Ptah, Lord of Maat».^^ is 

2. On the wurll of a tomb (nineteenth dynasty) at Der el Medine- 
there is a Djed-object crowned by two ba-birds with a sun disc on 
their heads. Close by one mwAs: pth nb nsw-t zI’-h;/ — »Ptah, 

Lord of Maat, King of the two countries». On the Djed-object is the- 
folloAving inscription: I 

Petrie, Memphis I, pi. 34, no. 27. i 

Cairo 37373. Newberry, Scarab-shaped Seals, pi. 17. i 

Rowe, A Catalogue of Egyptian Scarabs ... in the Palestine, p. 172. ' 

Petrie, The Palace of Apries (Memphis 11), pi. 25. ! 
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»May the King be gracious and give and may Ptah, 
Lord of Maat, King of the two countries, be gracious and 
give etc.»’^® 

These representations of Djed are not called Ptah-dd sps but Ptah 
nb m’‘’t or Ptah but it is apparent from the context that it is 

Ptah in his shape of dd sps that is represented. 

The fusion of Ptah and »The glorious Djed» could be represented 
in image, as we have seen, either as Ptah with the Djed-object in 
front of him, or as a Djed-object, or as Ptah in his usual shape, which 
was the case in Ptah’s chapel in the temple of Seti I at Abydos.^® 

It is another question, however, whether the identification of Ptah 
with »The glorious Djed» also had the consequence that in some 
places special cult statues were made, meant to represent Ptah fused 
with »The glorious Djed», and with special cult. 

We shall find that evidently there existed, at least in some temples, 
several cult-statues of the same god, distinguished by different 
epithets.^““ When, in a Memphite text quoted above, a »hem-priest of 
Ptah — ‘The glorious Djed’» is mentioned, this may mean that there 
existed in Memphis a special cult-statue called »Ptah — ‘The glorious 
Djed’», with a special cult, with which this priest was concerned, but 
it may possibly be merely another way of expressing the fact that the 
man in question was the hem-priest of the principal god of the temple 
of Ptah at Memphis, dd sps being in that case only a literary epithet 
of Ptah."^ 

The sun-crowned falcon or falcons which are seen at the top of 
the Djed-object or-objects may be connected, as Kees suggests, with 
the idea of Re’s sun ships, but Egyptian inscriptions give no clues 
to explain how the sun falcons came to be combined with the Mem- 
phite type of Djed. 

Fouilles de I’lnstitut fran?. d’arch. orient, du Caire. Rapports prdliml- 
naires III, 2, p. 24. 

See above p. 157. 

See p. 245. 

In Ptah’s chapel in the temple of Seti I at Abydos two Djed-objects, each 
crowned by a ba-bird with a sun disc on its head, are placed as an emblem 
at the prow of Ptab’s cult-boat, which is represented in the chapel. In the same 
chapel a standard is represented, which was evidently used at ceremonies and 
was crowned by a Djed-pair surmounted by falcons. (Calverley-Gardiner. Ibid. 
IT, pi. 28.) Here the Djed-motive is used as some kind of symbol for Ptah. 

Kees, Gutterglaube, p. 1'65. 
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The type of Djed-objects which is surmoHnted with sun-crowned 
birds seems always to have been called »The glorious Djed», and 
when the bird-crowned Djed was associated with a god it seems 
always to have been with Ptah. When, on the other hand, Ptah was 
identified with the Djed-object, it seems, to judge from available 
pictures, to have been with the bird-crowned variant, not with any 
•other. But as we shall see the name dd sps~ »The glorious Djed», 
could also be used about other types of Djed-objects than the one 
surmounted with birds, and in connection with Osiris instead of Ptah. 

We have seen above that as early as the Pyramid texts Djed may 
have been another name for Osiris,^” though this supposition can in 
no way be considered as sure. 

The connection between Djed and Osiris was very strong from the 
INew Kingdom onwards. The following instances may be given: 

1. In a tomb in Drah abul negga from Ramesside times people are 
seen in prayer round a being with the body of Osiris and a Djed as 
its head, crowned with the atef -crown, and with the following text: 

» Worship of thy ka, Osiris, Lord of Djedu, Unnefer, 
ruler of the living. Hail to thee thou ‘Glorious Djed’.»^® 
( 216 — 217 .) 

2. The following text is found in a chapel in the Ptolemaic temple 
at Edfu: 

»To be recited by Osiris — ‘The glorious, Djed’ at 
Djedu . . ( 218 .) 

3. Just as in the royal ritual quoted above, from a time not later 
than the Middle Kingdom, the »raising of the Djed-object» played an 
important part, the raising of a Djed-object is found also in texts 
from the New Kingdom describing the royal jubilee festivals. In those 
texts, however, Djed is identified not with Seth as in the old royal 
ritual, but wdth Osiris or Ptah-Sokaris-Osiris. 

In Kheruef's tomb at Thebes from the time of Amenhotep HI, we 
see the King, assisted by priests, raising a Djed-object by means of 
ropes. The adjoining inscription runs: 

»Raising of Djed by the King himself, on the day before 
the jubilee festival.® ( 219 .) 

See p. 156. 

Bull, de rinst. frang,. d’arch. orient. 6, p. 161; pi. 6. 

Cliassinat, Le temple d’Edfou I, p, 165. 
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In front of the Djed-object offerings are piled, and the adjoining 
text runs: 

»To give offerings to Djed.» (220.) 

Behind the King is the Queen and two rows of princesses, who say: 

» Worship of Ptah-Sokaris-Osiris’ pillar, great god in 
Shetit.» (221.) 

Further down in the procession cattle-drivers and draught-animals 
are seen. The text runs: 

»They go round the Walls four times, on the day of the 
raising of ‘The glorious I) jedV belonging to Ptah-Sokaris- 
Osiris. » (222.) 

In the procession there are also people engaged in a sham fight 
and representing, according to Blackman, the inhabitants of Buto, the 
capital of pre-dynastic Lower Egypt, fighting about Horus, the new 
heir to the throne.^''* 

In another place in the tomb Amenhotep III is seen making of- 
ferings in front of a god with the body of Osiris, with hooked staff 
and a scourge, his head a feather-crowned Djed. This being is called, 
f = » Osiris, ruler of eternity 

It is evident from the texts and this picture that there existed 
varying notions about the Djed-object as being on the one side 
identical with Osiris, and on the other an object belonging to Ptah- 
Sokaris-Osiris. Further the names M and dd sps are used indis- 
criminately in the tomb. In this text evidently no distinction is 
made between Osiris and Ptah-Sokaris-Osiris. 

In an Osiris-chapel in the temple of Seti I at Abydos the same 
ceremony is represented. The King is seen raising a Djed-object 
crowned with high feathers and called <se>— j] — »Osiris — 

‘The glorious Djed’ ». 

In the next picture the Djed-object is upright and the King is 
offering to it and is said to »give cloth to his father Osiris »."^ 

In this ceremony the Djed-object is evidently thought of as identical 
with Osiris, and the ceremony of raising Djed represents the resur- 


-2 See Blackman’s chapter in Myth and Ritual, p. 22 seq. 
Brugseb, Thes. p. 1190' seqq. 

Oalverley-Gardiner, Ibid. Ill, pi. 8. 
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rection of Osiris. The festival was celebrated on the day before the 
sed-festival, i. e. the royal jubilee festival recurring periodically, 
which w'as held in commemoration of the first founding of a united 
Egypt. Many scholars have pointed out that it was connected with 
this latter, as is manifest, among other things, from the sham fight 
mentioned above, which was fought at the raising of the Djed-object 
and alluded to the strife at the coming into power of the first King 
of Upper and Lower Egypt.^® 

It will have been noted that in the cases where Osiris is identified 
with the Djed-object this is not of the bird-crowned type but is sur- 
mounted with some other ornament, e. g. an atef-crown or two high 
feathers. Further, it seems that the Djed-object which was identified 
with Osiris could be called alternately dd and dd Sps. 

The relations between dd, dd sps, Osiris and Ptah are very com- 
plicated, but the following development is conceivable. It is a fact 
that in Miunphis there was early worship of a type of Djed called 
»The glorious Djed» and that at other places there existed in early 
times a Djed-object, which was called only Djed and was used in 
the royal ritual. It is possible that some difference in appearance 
between these objects existed or developed in course of time, and in 
that case it is possible that the Memphite variant had sun-crowned 
birds at the top, whereas other variants, called only Djed, were de- 
corated in other ways. 

Ptah came to be associated with the falcon-crowned Djed and 
Osiris was associated with or came to be associated with the type 
of Djed not crowned by falcons. It seems likely to me that the type 
of Djed which was identified and associated with Osiris and which 
was without decoration of birds, originally had only the name Djed, 
like the Djed-object which was associated with Seth in the above- 
mentioned royal ritual, according to Sethe Thinitic. Later the type 
of Djed-object not crowned with birds may have taken over the 
name dd sps = »The glorious Djed» from Memphis. 

Reference has been made above to pictures and descriptions which 
date from the New Kingdom and have to do with the raising of the 
Djed identical with Osiris in connection with the sed-festivals. Since 


Sethe, Beitrilge zur altesten Ge&chichte Agyptens, p. 134 seqq. Also 
Gardiner in J. E, A. 2, p. 131 seqq.; Blackman in Myth and Ritual, p. 19 seqq. 
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these pictures and descriptions no doubt describe things which took 
place at Memphis too, it seems certain that there existed different 
types of Djed-objects at Memphis in those times, one crowned with 
birds and one not crowned with birds. 

From texts quoted above ““ it is evident that the name occurred 
later than the New Kingdom too, in connection with Ptah as well as 
with Osiris. 

Various attempts have been made to explain what lies behind the 
Djed-object. Gardiner and Sethe have interpreted it as the picture 
of a tree deprived of its branches.^' Schafer on the other hand thinks 
that Djed was a pillar made of stems cut off and tied together.-® 
Kees, without entering upon the question of the primary meaning of 
the Djed-obJect, points to its generally assumed quality of being 
»ein beliebtes Schutzsymbol und gliickbringendes Zeichen ftir ’Dauer’, 
das man bevorzugt neben ’Leben’ und ’MacliP dem gbttlichen Konig 
wiinscht und aus Gotterhand darreicht».^® Kees has laid stress upon 
the predilection of the Egyptians for raising symbols in front of 
gods at their feasts and thinks that the raising of the Djed-object 
at the coronation implied that the symbol of duration was made 
to work on behalf of the King. The raising of obelisks and mn- 
pillars in front of Atum may be mentioned as a parallel in this 
connection.®® 

If the Djed-object, as pictures seem to show, was at an early time 
made of bundled-up stems, i. e. was a sheaf or a plant-pillar, it cannot 
be considered unlikely that the Djed was from the beginning a 
symbol of vegetation used in the cult. If it had also originally to do 
with the conceptions of »constancy», »duration» and the like, the 
idea of the Djed-object at the coronation ceremonies may have been 
based on a wish that the vegetation should flourish during the whole 
reign of the King. On the other hand it is possible that the meaning 
of »constancy» and »duration» which the Djed-sign has in Egyp- 
tian texts from the time of the Pyramids onwards was given to it 
secondarily. If that was the case, the course of development was 

^8 See p. 158; IGl. 

Gardiner, Egyptian Grammar, p. 489; Sethe, Urgeschichte, p. 16. 

“8 Schafer, Ibid., p. 425. 

-® Kees, Gcitterglaube, p. 9^. 

Kees, Ibid., p. 96 seqq. 
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perhaps that the object was called M and the word »constancy» 
having the phonetic value dd subsequently also came to be w^ritten 
with the sign of the object, and the Djed-object and the conception 
» constancy » were linked up with each other in that way.’'*^ No posi- 
tive proof can, however, be produced for the hypothesis that the 
Djed-object was primordially a sheaf and a symbol of vegetation. 
It may quite well from the beginning have been an object manufac- 
tured only to be used at ceremonies as the symbol of e. p. duration. 

It seems as if the ceremonies of the Djed-symbol at the coronation 
festivals at least at some places included both a moment of raising 
the Djed and one of making it bow. This might imply that the Djed, 
whether it was a symbol of vegetation or a symbol of duration or both 
these things, was meant to be made to work on behalf of the King 
(the raising of the Djed) as well as to express its veneration of the 
King (the bowing of the Djed).‘*“ 

Kees thinks that the identification of Djed with Seth and Osiris 
was secondary and that the ideas of these identifications were 
applied to a rite already exist! ng.'’'’ Many scholars have, on the con- 
trary, looked upon the linking up of Djed with Osiris, which, as we 
have seen, became very usual from the New Kingdom onwards and 
which according to Setlie is found already in the Pyramid text 
719 a quoted above, as a primary characteristic of Djed.”^ With the 
scanty material now available it seems impossible to decide who is 
right, but it seems likely to me that Kees is right when he says that 
the rite of raising and inclining the Djed-object was the primary 
thing and the linking up of Djed with different gods was a secondary 
phenomenon. 

The questions of the real, primary import of the Djed-object are in 
themselves of great interest, but they are perhaps of no importance 
for the study of the history of the god Ptah. The linking up of the 
Djed with Ptah was undoubtedly a secondary phenomenon and seems 


Cf. Enuan, Agyptische Grammatifc, § 18. 

In this connection it would be tempting to point to the story of Joseph in 
Genesis 37, 7 — 8, unmistakably under Egyptian influence, where we read of the 
sheaves that bow, expressing veneration, and the sheaf that stands up, as a 
symbol of power. 

Kees, Ibid., p. 129 seq., 97. 

See e. g. Engnell, Studies, p. 10 seq. 
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to liave occurred at a time when the knowledge of the earliest import 
of the BJed-object was lost to the Egyptians themselves. 


7. Ptah and Amun 

Prom the New Kingdom onwards, when the sky-, air- and sun-god 
Amun (-Re) became the predominant god of all Egypt, he began to 
exercise a certain influence on Ptah, so that the latter, especially in 
his form Ptah-Tatenen or Tatenen, was sometimes given the epithets 
of Amun and Amun-R§, and was sometimes identified with Amun 
and Amun-Re. In texts written in honour of Ptah-Tatenen, this god 
was sometimes given qualities and epithets which properly belonged 
to the great state-god Amun-Re in order still more to increase his 
splendour. 

Sethe draws attention to a Ptolemaic inscription in the temple of 
Ptah at Karnak, where Ptah-Tatenen is mentioned as follows: 

»Ptali-Tatenen, the father of the gods, with high 
feathers and pointed horns. It is the great Amun who 
arose in the beginning and created the sky, the earth, the 
water, and the two sun-mountains . Tatenen, he who con- 
ceals his name, he who is in [imj] d^'t. We hear his 
voice, but we do not see him.»®® (196.) 

Here Ptah-Tatenen is identified with Amun, and has been given 
some epithets which, according to Sethe,®® are typical of the latter: 
?>he who conceals his name », and » we hear his voice, but we do not 
see him», Tlius in Pap. Leyden I, 350 from the New Kingdom Amun- 
Re is called (pi. 2, 2) : »he whose name is concealed, he who is among 
the Eight gods»,®^ and in a hymn to Amun, probably from the New 
Kingdom, in the temple in the Khargeh Oasis, it is said of Amun-Re: 
»we hear his voice, but do not see him, when he causes all throats 
to breathe^.®® 

In any case the last-mentioned description is clearly connected 
with Amun’s rCle of sky- and air-god. 

35 Sethe, Amun und die acht UrgOtter, p. 9'9'. — AS. A. 3, p. 53. 

3® Sethe, Ibid., p. 81; 98 seq. 

37 A.Z. 42, p. 17. 

3® Brugsch, Reise nach der grossen Oase el Khargeh, pi. 16. 
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Sethe supposes that also the epithet »with high feathers and 
pointed horns» was an epithet of Amun, which had been transferred 
to Ptah-Tatenen.^’’ 

Some descriptions of Ptah, which are found in the hymn to Ptah 
in Berlin (Pap. Berlin 3048) may be due to influence from Amun- (Re). 
Thus, for instance, Ptah (Ptah-Tatenen?) is called on pi. 10, 10 a: 

»Thou hidden one [t/Mi], whose character is not 
known».^“ (197.) 

It is possible that here the wmrd Imn is not only the adjective 
iimi — »the hidden one», but also the god name hnn — Ammi. 

Also on pL 10, 7 seq. in the same text there is a passage which 
might have been taken from some hymn to Amun, or which may 
be a description of Ptah in the guise of Amun: 

»Thou living one with a ram’s head, of splendid shape 
and with high feathers.»^^ (198.) 

Wolf thinks that the expression: »thou living one with a ram’s 
head» refers to Ptah imagined in the ram’s shape of Khmmi,^^ but 
the following expression »with high feathers », which was a special 
epithet of Amun makes it likely that the whole passage is influenced 
by the idea of Amun, who was often represented with a ram’s head. 

It was, however, not only in texts in honour of Ptah or Ptah- 
Tatenen that this god, in order to enhance his glory and importance, 
was identified with the mighty Amun and given his attributes; Ptah 
in turn was also drawn into the Theban theological system, and his 
name, especially in the form Ptah-Tatenen, was sometimes adopted 
as another name for Amun. 

The Amun-theologians needed support from the Heliopolitan and 
Memphite theological systems in order to give their god greater re- 
nown, and they also tried to get control of the property of others gods 
by identifying Amun with those gods.^® 

The evidences for the identification of Amun and Ptah-Tatenen or 
Tatenen are the following: 


3“ Sethe, Ibid., p. 9'^. 

A. Z. 64, p, 35 seq. 

A. Z. 64, p. 39. 

“2 A.Z. 64, p. 40. 

See Kees, Gotterglaube, p. 344 seq. 
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1. An identification between Amun and Ptah-Tatenen is found, as 
Gardiner has pointed out, in a Theban hymn from the time of Ramses 
II, Pap. Leyden I, 350. There we find the following statement about 
Amun on pi. 3, 1. 22 seqq.: 

»The Eight gods were thy first form, until thou didst 
complete them, being one. Mysterious is thy body among 
the great ones. Concealing thyself [?] as Amun at the head 
of the gods. Thou madest thy transformation^'^ as Tatenen, 
in order to give birth to the Primordial gods in thy first 
origin [?] . . . Amun, hiding his name from the gods. Great 
aged one, older than these: Tatenen, shaping [himself?] 
as Ptah.»^“ (199.) 

Thus we have here a description of how Amun was firstly identical 
with the Hermopolitan Ogdoad, secondly was one of these gods and 
thirdly was Tatenen. 

This description, from our point of view contradictory, of Amun 
as a creator god and as a primordial god can probably be explained 
in the following way. : 

Before Amun became the powerful state god of Egypt, he was an 
unimportant member of the Hermopolitan Ogdoad, probably repre- 
senting invisibility and the atmosphere. This idea survived also after 
Amun had been elevated to state god, and after he had received by 
the identification with Re, traits of a sun god. Also the author of 
the Pap. Leyden I 350, quoted above, has evidently been familiar 
with the ideas about Amun as one of the members of the Hermo- 
politan Ogdoad, but the intention was to say further that Amun, the 
great, powerful god of the state, was identical with the greatest 
creator-gods and primordial gods of Egypt, and had all their quali- 
ties, L e. that he was identical with the whole Hermopolitan group 
of eight primordial gods, and also with Tatenen. 

The contradiction which, to our mind, lies in the fact that in this 
text Amun is reckoned as identical with, the whole Hermopolitan 
Og'doad at the same time as he is a member of it, was either not 
noticed at all, or went unheeded. 


Perhaps to be translated »form». 

li. Z. 42, p. 80 seqq. Gardiner’s translation. See also Sethe, Amun und die 
acht Urgotter, p. 82. 
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2. Also in other passages in this hymn we find the identification, 
between Amun and Ptah-Tatenen. On pi. 4, 13 seqq. we read: 

»He [Amun] is Ee himself, united with his body, he is; 
the great one in Heliopolis. He is also called Tatenen,, 
Amun, who came forth from Nun to lead Mankind. 
Another of his forms is the Ogdoad. The begetter of thn 
Primordial gods.»^" ( 200 .) 

Here Amun is identified with Re, with Tatenen and with the- 
Hermopolitan Ogdoad, the head gods of other important theological 
systems in Egypt. We must observe the inconsistency in the two 
statements: 1) that Amun-Tatenen has issued from Nun, and 2) that 
Amun is identical with the Hermopolitan Ogdoad, of which Nun was- 
a member. 

3. In the same hymn, pi. 4,21 seqq., we read: 

‘»»Three are all gods, Amun, Re, and Ptah; there is 
none like them. Concealing [inin] his name as Amun. To him 
belongs Re as face; his body is Ptah. Their cities on earth 
are established for ever; Thebes, Heliopolis, and Memphis, 
until eternity k When a message is sent from heaven: 
it is heard in Heliopolis, it is repeated in Memphis to 
»Him with the beautiful face», it is set in a letter in the 
writing of Thoth [and sent] to the town of Amun, ‘•'he 
who is in charge of their affairs The matter is answer- 
ed in Thebes.>P’' ( 201 .) 

In this passage we see how Thebes and Amun are glorified at the 
expense of Ptah in Memphis and Re in Heliopolis. It is said that 
there are only three gods, Amun, Re, and Ptah, but that Re and Ptah 
are only face and body of Amun. The divine message, mentioned in 
the text is said to have been sent to Heliopolis, Memphis and Thebes,, 
but was definitely answered in Thebes, by Amun, who is deliberately 
said to be the manager of the affairs of the three gods. 

Generally speaking, this text clearly shows how the theologians set 
to work when they wished to exalt their own god in comparison with 


A. Z. 42, p. 83. — Kees, .Gotterglaube, p. 34)5. 

A. Z. 42, p. So seq. For the passage a — b, Gardiner’s translation. For th& 
passage c— d, Save-SQderbergh’s translation suggested to me orally. 
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others. The hymn is Ml of statements that other great gods were 
identical with the great Amun. 

It is evident, however, that the influences from the Memphite and 
Heliopolitaii theologies are very marked in this text. Firstly Amun 
is identified with Tatenen (Memphis) and with Re (Heliopolis), and 
.secondly it is stated that Amun, Re, and Ptah are a triad, to which 
indeed Amun gives the name, but whose face is Re and whose body 
is Ptah. 

4. The identification of Amun and Ptah is found in several other 
texts from the time of the New Kingdom onwards, for example in 
an inscription from the 19th dynasty, in the temple of Mut at Karnak, 
where it is said about Amun: 

»His form is transient, and he takes on another form, 
namely that of ‘Him who is south of his wair».^® (202.) 

Thus it is here stated that Amun could assume the form of Ptah. 

5. In a markedly pantheistic hymn from the New Kingdom, the 
magical Pap. Harris, we read in pi. 3,10 seqq.: 

»Worship of Amun-Re-Harakhte, who arose from him- 
self, who created the earth when he began, on the part 
of the eight primordial gods, of the first primeval times. 
... Tatenen, who has exalted himself above the other 
gods, an ancient one who is youthful and living through 
eternity.»'‘® (203.| 

Amun-Re-Harakthe as a creator and primeval god is there iden- 
tified with Tatenen, who in his turn is described as the sun: »an 
ancient one who is youthful ». 

6. In a hymn to Amun-Re-Atum-Harakhte from the 19th — 20th 
dynasty, contained in Pap. Chester Beatty IV, the god is called: 

Recto 8,6: »our Ptah who loves his craft».®° (204.) 

Amun-Re-Atum-Harakhte is thus identified with Ptah. The name 
Ptah is evidently used here more or less as a general expression for 
»creator». 


Rec. de trav, IS, p. 1<33. 

'i® Lange, Der magische Papyrus Harris, p. 32 seq. 

Gardiner, Hieratic Papyri in the British Museum. Ser. Ill, T. 11, pi, 15. 
T. I, p. 32. 
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7. Also in a liymn in the temple of Amun in the Kliargeh Oasis 
(Hibis) in the Western desert, we find an identification of Amnn and 
Tatenen. The temple dates from the time of Darius I, but according 
to Kees the hymn is possibly based on models from the New King- 
dom.®^ Amun is invoked on his awakening and is addressed as follows 
(room C, wan H): 

»Thou art Amun, thou art Atum, thou art Kheperi, thou 
art Re, the only one, who made himself into millions, 
Tatenen, who arose in the beginning. Thou art the one 
who formed his body with his own arms, in all forms that 
he wishes.®^ (205.) 

It is thus said that Amun is identical with lots of other gods, 
among others Tatenen, and that he shows himself in millions of things. 

8. In another hymn in the same temple (room C, wall C) Amun 
is also invoked and identified with Ptah-Tatenen, besides a number 
of other gods: 

»Thou [Amun] didst separate the two lands in Memphis 
as Tatenen, the oldest of the primordial gods. Thou didst 
set up thy throne in Ankhtaui, like Amun-Re-Baneb-hj. 
This was thy form in the first beginning, from the moment 
when thou didst arise as Amun-Re-Ptah . . . Potter, Ptah 
in Thebes . , . the Lord of eternity. Thou art Tatenen, in 
that thy form is Hapi.»®® (206.) 

In late Theban texts the relation between Ptah, Tatenen and Amun 
has become still more complicated, in that the late Theban theologians 
introduced a new independent Amun-god, worshipped at Louxor, who 
was always worshipped in ithyphallic form and was called ^ 

Amenapet = »Amun in Louxor».®^ This Amun was regarded, as Bethe 
has shown, as being of a younger generation than the nonithyphallic 

51 Kees, GOtterglaube, p. 39'!. 

52 Brugsch, Relse nach der grossen Oase el Khargeh, pi. 15. 

53 Brugscli, Ibid., pi; 27. 

5-1 Sethe, Amun und die acht TJrgStter, p. 57. — As early as the time of 
Sesostris I an ithyphallic Anrun called imn^ and influenced by Min was wor- 
shipped at Karnak concurrently with a non-ithyphallic Amun. (A. S. A. 28. 
Chevrier, Rapport sur les Travaux de Karnak, 1927— -28, pi. 1). In the temple 
at Louxor, commenced during the 18th dynasty, both a non-ithyphalHc and an 
ithyphallic Amun were worshipped as far back as the time of the New King- 
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Amun-Re and was considered to have created the Hermopolitan. 
Ogdo ad, which in this way became the grandchildren of the non- 
ithyphallic Amnn-Re.*’’® We saw that in texts from the New Kingdom, 
the Ogdoad was sometimes identified with the non-ithyphallic Amun 
or Amnn~Re instead. 

Amenapet was occasionally identified with Ptah-Tatenen or Ta- 
tenen, as is pointed out by Sethe.®** 

Thus Ptah-Tatenen was also regarded as the offspring of the non- 
ithyphallic Amun-Re, with whom he was identified in the hymns of 
the New Kingdom, and as the creator of the Hermopolitan Ogdoad, 
In a late Theban text (Sethe Theb. T. 87 b) it is said about Amun 
at Louxor: 

»Amun at Louxor, the bull who lifts his arm, who begot 
the gods, he with the beautiful face, he who is Lord of 
high feathers. Tatenen, the great one, who begot the 
Ogdoad in his workshop, he who is at the head of his 
harem, the father, the creator, the mother, the potter, 
who made the sun with his arms.v’’’ ( 207 .) 

In another late Theban temple text, copied by Sethe, Amun at 
Louxor is called: 

»Amun at Louxor, the bull who lifts his arm, who begot 
the gods, he who is at the head of his harem, Ptah- 
Tatenen, who is at the head of the south land, the oldest 
of the Primeval gods, who bore the Ogdoad at Louxor. 

'■ ( 208 .) 


doni; both of them were mostly called imn-f ~ »Amun-Re» (see Gayet, Le 
temple do Louxor I), and both of them sometimes had additional names- 
referring to the cult at Louxor, e, g. Jint-lp4 = »at the head of Apet». (Gayet, 
Ibid., pi. 36.) 

Also the form imn-ip-t ~ Amenapet, occurred already during the 20th 
dynasty {e.g. on an ithyphallic representation of Amun in the temple at 
Karnak. L. D. Ill, pi. 221 seq_.). According to Sethe, however, it was not until 
in late texts than an ithyphallic Amun worshipped in the temple at Louxor, 
was regularly called Amenapet, and was apparently regarded as another god 
than Amun-Re. 

Sethe, Ibid., p. 58, 56. 

Sethe, Ibid., p. 56 seqq. 

Sethe, Ibid., pi. 5. 

=8 Sethe, Ibid., pi. 5. 
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Amun at Louxor who is described as a creator is thus identified 
here with Tatenen or Ptah-Tatenen and is said to have begotten or 
born the eight primordial gods. 

That the non-ithyphallic Amun-Re in these late Theban texts was 
regarded as the father of Ptah-Tatenen and the grandfather of the 
Hermopolitan Ogdoad, on the ground of Ptah-Tatenen’s identification 
with Amun at Louxor, is indicated, as Sethe has shown, by a late 
Theban text (Sethe’s notes 17, 34) where it is said of Amun-Re; 

»He has created Ptali with his mouth, in order to fashion 
the Ogdoad».®'^ ( 209 .) 

In another late Theban temple text (Theb. T. 142, 3), quoted by 
Sethe, it is also said of the non-ithyphallic Amun-Re: 

»He has created Tatenen, who fashioned the Ogdoad 
for him»."® ( 210 .) 

Amenapet or Amenapet-Tatenen was believed to appear at Louxor 
-every tenth day and then to cross over to the little temple at Medinet 
Habu (f4 where he made offerings to the Ogdoad and to his 

father Amun-Re as the serpent who were considered to be 

buried there.*’^ 

The exact location of the centre of his cult, whether it was at 
Medinet Habu or, as Sethe indicates, at Memphis,®- is not clearly 
shown by the texts. 

8. Ptali and hntj Vw.t.f 

The list of Memphite gods in the temple of Seti I at Abydos 

has as its eighth name ^ — fyntj Pw-t-f, followed by 

T\'' — recited by hntjVw-Pf- 
by Pisli-fintj 

This expression, meaning »He who has his Vio4»^ and here com- 
bined with Ptahs’ name, occurs as the name of a god in Memphite 

texts from the Old Kingdom, viz. in the titles of the Ptah-priests 

Sethe, Ibid., p. 56. 

Sethe, Ibid., p. 56, 

Sethe, Ibid., p. 57 seq, 

Sethe, Ibid,, p. 58 seq. 

Rec. de trav, 37, p. 74. 
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Shepsesptali (fifth dyn.) and Sabu (sixth dyn.). They were both 
called fl]\ 

J}ntj Vw-t-f is also mentioned on the Palermo-stone where it is 
stated that King Sahnre gave arable land to ^ 

= [determined with a picture of Ptah] in the Memphis 

district».®'^ f^ntj Vw-t-fs foundation is not large and consequently 
he was probably not a great god, nor is it likely, therefore, that 
hntj was only another name of Ptah. The fact that hntj Vw-t^f 
looked like Ptah seems to indicate that he was understood to be a 
manifestation of Ptah already in the Old Kingdom. 

Nothing more definite is known about the nature of Jintj Vw-t-f 
and he is not mentioned as an independent god later than the Old 
Kingdom. 

The word Y V Y Yf ^) = which enters into the name, 

seems to have been some sort of cult-object, for the word used for 
Min-Horus’ chapel in late time, shn, was written ”” 

where the object 'Y seems to have had its place outside the chapel 
as a kind of cult-object. 

This cult-object must have entered into the requisites of the old 
Memphite god l}ntj rw4-f, and that is why he got the name of »He 
who has his Vw4%. 


9. Ptah and hntj mdf.t 

Tlie above mentioned list of Memphite gods in the temple of 
Seti I at Abydos has as its seventh name*^^ ~ mdfn4, 

followed by the text: ° I ~ 

be recited by mdf-tyhj Ptah-^w^j 

This name, too, is found in the titles of the Memphite priests 
Shepsesptah (fifth dyn.) and Sabu (sixth dyn.), for both were 
.<=^ ^ »hem-priest of j 


Mariette, Mastabas, p. 112 seq., 415. 

®® Schfifer, Ein Bruclisttick altagyptischer Annalen, p. 36 soq. 
«« See Wb. IV, p. 218. 

Rec. de trav. 37, p. 74. See Wb. V, p. 448. 

Mariette, Mastabas, p. 112 seq., 415. 
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hntj mdf4 {Jintj mdfn4^ J}ntj d,fn4) does not occur anywdicre else, 
whether detached or tog^ether with the name of Ptah, than in these 
texts from the Old Kingdom and from the time of Seti 1. It is, there- 
fore, impossible to decide what the name really means. Judging from 
the Old Kingdom form the name might mean »He who is at the head 
of mdf4>'>, later on with the variants 7ndfn4 and dfn4. Mdf4 seems 
to be a place-name, but nothing definite is knowm about this place, 
if it is one. 

We may suppose like Kees that hntj m.df4 was a local Memphite 
god, who was by and by identified with Ptah,®” but it is possible 
that Ipntj mdf4 was, as has been suggested to me by Prof. Sander- 
Plansen, originally nothing but another name of Ptah.'^” 


10. Ptali and m-hnt-wr 

In the list of Memphite gods in the temple of Seti I at Abydos- 
the fifth name is c=r- = m-l}.nt-WT, followed by the text 

Ptah m-Jjnt-wry'^ 

Like hntj Vwd-f and f^ntj mdf4, we find this name in the titles 
of the Memphite priests Shepsesptah (fifth dyn.) and Sabu (sixth 
dyn.). Both w-ere ^ | = »hem-priest of m-hnt-wr 

The name of does not occur combined with Ptah’s name 

outside the temple of Seti I at Abydos and except in the case 
mentioned above it seems to occur independently only in an illegible 
context in a coffin-text from the Middle Kingdom from Assiut.'^” 


Rec. de trav. 37, p. GO. 

Prof. Sander-Hansen has pointed out to me some names of this type, which 
may be used for purposes of comparison, namely lintj pr[,f] = »He who is in 
front of [possibly: owner of] [his] houses, f^ntj inb-f — »He who is in front 
of [possibly: owner of] his walL, and nh4[4] — »He who is in front of 
[possibly: owner of] his sycamore*, which are found in the tomb of Sahure 
and which all seem to allude to the same picture of a god, which has been 
destroyed. [Borchardt, Das Grabdenkmal des Kdnigs S'a’hu-Re II, p. 129-, pi. 70.] 

Rec. de trav. 37, p. 74. 

Mariette, Mastabas, p. 113; 415. 

See Kees in Rec. de trav. 37, p. 60. — Junker, Der sehendc und blinde 
Gott, p. 34. 
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Kees has dealt with this name in Bee. de trav. 37, p. 60 and as a 
translation suggests either »The m-l^nt of '?at» = »The ‘He who 
is at the head’ of Wr», where Wr (The great one) is supposed to he 
a god’s name, or as second alternative »The great one at the head». 
In that case m-Jint would be a prepositional compound as in the 
court4itle 

If we suppose the first translation to be correct we should expect, 
however, the god-name wr to be placed before the prepostional expres- 
sion.'^^ The translation »The great one at the head» is more likely 
as being quite conceivable as a god-name. This translation has been 
adopted by Junker.'^® 

As in the case of may have been a Memphite 

local god, wdio was later identified with Ptah, or it may have been 
originally another name of Ptah. 


11. Ptali and Banebdedet (the Ram-god at Mendes) 

Ptah was sometimes identified also with the prolific ram-god at 
Mendes, Banebdedet, as was natural in view of the creative character 
of the two gods. 

In a decree put into the mouth of Ptah-Tatenen in favour of 
Bamses II (on a stele in the Abusimbel temple) and of Ramses III 
(Medinet Habu), where the god describes how he begot and brought 
forth the King, we read the following passage, quoted from the 
first text: 

»To be recited by Ptah-Tatenen - . . to his beloved son 
. , . Ramses II: ‘I am thy father, who have begotten thee 
among the gods, all thy limbs being gods, in that I took 
the form of Banebdedet and begat thee in thy lovely 
mother’. (223.) 

These two gods are associated also in another place, but without 
being identified there, namely in the Ramesside papyrus Chester 
Beatty 1, pi. 2,3 (Theban), where it is mentioned that Atiim sum- 


See Erman, Agyptische Orammatik § 87. 

Junker, Ibid., p. 34, note 1. 

L. D. Ill, pi. 194. -— See KeeSj Gbtterglaube, p. 81. 
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moiled »Banebdedet, the great god, with a cult at Sehel» to judge 
between Horus and Seth, who were contending with one another, 
and that Banebdedet then came, accompanied by Ptah-Tatenend'^ 
Gardiner, in his commentary on this text, finds it curious that 
Banebdedet here appears together with an earth god, but refers to 
the above cited passage in the Ptah decree, which shows that Ptah 
and Banebdedet had points of contact^® 

To this it may be added that Ptah-Tatenen in Ramesside times 
was not a definite earth god, but a divinity of a general creative 
character, a god in whom Tatenen’s original earth-god character in 
most cases had fallen entirely into the background. We may find 
the -explanation of this coupling together of Banebdedet and Ptah- 
Tatenen in the fact that Banebdedet, as Gardiner points out, was 
regarded here as Khnum, as is indicated by his title »with a cult 
at Sehel». Khnum at Elephantine in the first cataract region was 
in fact sometimes connected with Sehel."^® At any rate in late texts 
we find Ptah and Khnum coupled together as the protective gods of 
Lower and Upper Egypt respectively.®® This combination may be 
based on older traditions, which might also have found expression 
in the above-mentioned passage in Pap, Chester Beatty I, discussed 
by Gardiner. 


12, Ptah and Herishef 

In the list of the names of Ptah in the library of the Ramesseum, 
the twenty-seventh name is: ~ »Ptah-Herishef».®^ 

Herishef was a ram god, the chief god at Heracleopolis Magna, 
with whom Ptah otherwise is not identified in known texts. 

This identification, however, is doubtless due to the fact that the 
god of fertility and creation, Herishef, seemed to show certain resem- 
blances to the creator god Ptah. 


Gardiner, The Chester Beatty Papyri, No. I, pi. 2, p. 14 seq. 
■J'® Gardiner, Ibid., p. 15, note 2. 

Gardiner, Ibid., p. 15, note 1. 

See p. 187 seq. 

Champollion, Not. I, p. 905. 

12 
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13. Ptah and the Nile 

Occasionally Ptah was also identified with the Nile, evidently 
because both were regarded as bringing fertility. 

Thus we read on a statue representing Ptah, probably from Rames- 
side times, the following inscription: 

»May the King be gracious and give, and may Ptah, 
the Nile, the father of the gods, he who gives life to the 
two lands, be gracious and give, etc.»®^ (224.) 


14. Ptah and Nhjj 

In some texts from Ramesside times and later, Ptah is called nhjj 
[or nhh] nh rnp-wt = »nhjj [nhh], the Lord of the years». The 
following examples may be cited: 

1. A sacrifice formula on a statue from the nineteenth dynasty 
(the place of origin unknown), now in Cairo, reads as follows: 

»May Ptah, the Lord of the two lands, nhjj^ the Lord 
of the years, -Sokaris-Osiris, Lord of Rosetau, be gracious 
and give», etc.®® (225.) 

2. Again, on a Ramesside statue from Memphis, Ptah-Tatenen is 
called: 

»Ptah-Tatenen, nJijj^ the Lord of the years.»®* (226.) 

3. On Hakoris’ sphinx there is an inscription which reads: 

[»Ptah, he who is south of his wall, Lord of] Ankhtaui, 
Tatenen, nJijj, the Lord of the years.»®° (227.) 

Sethe writes as follows of the relationship of Ptah to nhjj {nhh) in 
Bramatische Texte zu altaegyptischen Mysterienspielen, p. 76: »Er 
[the epithet rnp‘Wt\ ist meist wie in den zuerst angeftihrten Bei~ 
spielen mit dem Namen Nhjj oder Nhh verbunden, der den Ptah als 
Verkorperung der Unendlichkeit bezeichnet {nhjj Part. pass, perf., 
nhh desgl. imperf. von nhj, »wunschen»: das was man wiinscht, ohne 


Naville, Bubastis, pi. 38 F; p. 44 seq. 

83 Cairo 553. Borchardt, Statuen II, p. 100. 

8^ Cairo Joarn. d’entrdie 36720. Sethe, Dram. Texte, p. 76. 
85 Louvre A. 27. Sethe, Ibid., p. 76. Sethe’s emendation. 
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es zu erreichen).» — Thus Sethe takes Nhjj to he a name for Ptah 
from the beginning and points to Pyr. 446 a seqq. in which Nhjj 
appears and where, according to Sethe, he is identical with Ptah. 

In this text Nun and Naunet, Amun and Amaunet, Atum, Shu and 
Tefnut are addressed and the text continues: 

Pyr. 448 a. »Ye shalt say to your father 

448 b. that Unas hath given to ye your offerings and that Unas 
hath satisfied you with what is due to you. 

448 c. Ye shalt not hinder Unas when he travels over to him, 

to the sun mountain. 

449 a. For Unas knoweth him, knoweth his name; Nhjj is his 

name, Nhjj, the Lord of the year, is his name, 

449 b. he with the victorious arm, Horus who is over the shd-w 
of the sky, he who keeps Re alive every day.»®‘’ (228,) 

Sethe is probably not right in believing that Nhjj, the Lord of 
the year, is here Ptah. 

None of the names which are given to this Nhjj in passage 449 b 
were usually used of Ptah and it is not very probable that Ptah should 
be mentioned anonymously in this way in the Pyramid texts where he 
scarcely occurs otherwise. The quality of being the father of different 
gods was not a quality characteristic only of Ptah, and also the 
fact that Nhjj has here the epithet nh = »the Lord of the year» 
which is similar to Ptah’s epithet in the Shabaka text nh rnpwt = 
»the Lord of the years» is insufficient ground for the hypothesis 
that Nyj should be identical with Ptah. First, the epithet »the Lord 
of the year» is not the same as »the Lord of the years» and secondly 
these expressions might have been used as early as in the Pyramid 
age for several gods. It is true, that, as Sethe points out,®'^ neither 
Atum nor Re can be meant by >>Nhjj, the Lord of the year» in Pyr. 
449 a, as Atum occurs in the text as one of Nhjj’s children and Nhjj 
»keeps Re alive every day», but it is possible to suppose, because 
of what is said in passage 449 b, that Nhjj is here some Horus-god. 

Sethe quotes another case in which nhh nb rnp-wt is mentioned 
and is, according to him, another name for Ptah. This is an inscrip- 

«« Sethe, Die altaegypt. Pyramidentexte I, p. 232. — Sethe, tfbersetzung u. 
Kommentar zu den altagyptisehen Pyramidentexten 11, p. 232 seqq. 

8’ Sethe, Ibid. II, p, 240. ^ 
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tioii on Seseiieb-nef’s coffin dating from the Middle Kingdom, and 
found in Lisht: 

»It is a ba, a ba of eternity. It is Vr-t. ... It is nhh^ 
the Lord of the years, who lives forever. (229.) 

There is nothing here, however, which indicates that it is Ptah 
who is meant. 

From the time of the New Kingdom onwards nhjj {nhh) appears 
in a number of religious texts in a context which leaves no doubt 
that it is the sun god who is meant. So in the following cases; 

1. In Tb 153. B. (P. b,), 1. 13, the dead man says: 

»I am Nhjj. I am Re, who came out of Nun».®® (230.) 

2. In the Ptolemaic-Roman temple at Lender a we read in one 
place: 

»the sky, which bears Nhh.»®“ (231.) 

3. In a calendar inscription in the same temple there stands; 

»to see Nhh in the sky.»®^ (232.) 

In all of these instances it is clear that it is the sun which is 
spoken of. 

In certain late texts Nhh was sometimes identified with other gods, 
e. g. Sobek. 

Thus in the corridor around the sanctuary in the Edfu temple we 
read the words: 

»Nhh is there, in his name Sobek. »°“ (233.) 

In this last example Sobek is explicitly mentioned, but it was most 
usual to employ Nhjj or Nhh as a name referring to the sun. 

Thus we have a Pyramid text in which the name Nhjj probably 
refers to some Homs god and not to Ptah, and a number of texts 
from the New Kingdom and later in which Nhjj (Nhh) is obviously 
a name for the sun. Some of the latter are texts from the Book of the 
Dead or Litany texts, i. e. religious writings which may be based 
on old traditions. On the other hand there are, as we have seen, 
some simple sacrifice formulae and name lists from Ramesside times 

Gaiitier-Jequier, M6moire sur les fouilles de Licht, pi. 17, 1. 8. 

Naville, Das aegyptische Todtenbuch I, pi. 178. 

Duemiclien, Resultate ... arch. phot. Expedition, pL 50, 1. 16. 

Duemichen, Altaegyptisehe Kalenderinschriften, pi. 113, 1. 2'8. 

Chassinat, Le temple d’Edfou I, p. 330. 
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in which Ptah is called N^j. Judging’ from the nature of the texts, 
it is probable that Nhjj was primarily a name for some Horus god 
or for the sun, and that Ptah received the name secondarily in 
Ramesside times as a loan from some other god. Indeed, it was 
usual at that period to identify Ptah many other gods and to load 
him with epithets borrowed from other gods. 

Sethe took the names Nhjj and Nhh to be forms of the verb 
nhj = »to wisli». He thought that they meant »that which one strives 
for but cannot gain», and implied the embodiment or personification 
of infinity.'’® 

It is probable that NhjJ-Nhh are forms of the verb nhj — »to wish», 
»to strive after», »to covet», or the like, but it is not certain that 
the verb nhj has anything to do with the noun ?^M== »infinity», 
or that the god name Nhjj-Nhh is related to that noun. 

Kees, who, with Sethe, regards Nhjj as a word for »infinity» and 
another name for Ptah, calls attention to another epithet for Ptah 
which according to him gives further support to the theory, namely: 
jj i| |o 1^ == stj nfyh. Thus in a Ramesside inscription from Memphis,'’* 
°|J pth Mj nhh is mentioned, which Kees has translated: 

»Ptah, substitute of mfinity».®® 

It seems likely, however, that nhh does not stand for »infinity!> 
here but for »the sun god», which would make Ptah »the substitute 
[successor?] of the sun god». This translation appears to me to be 
all the more probable in the light of the fact that stj r'== »th6 
substitute [successor?] of Re» was a common epithet for Ptah as 
early as during the Middle Kingdom.®® 

Kees also directs attention to some Ptah epithets cited by Stolk, 
such as nb nhh^ »the Lord of eternity^, and nb r nhh — »Ruler of 
eternity^, which are likewise supposed to show Ptah’s close connec- 
tion with the god name Nhjj.®’' In these epithets nhih does indeed 
mean » eternity », but in my opinion it has nothing to do with the 
god name Nhjj. At the time when these epithets were applied to 


See p. 178 seq. 

®‘‘ Petrie, Memphis I, pi. 24. 

Kees, GOtterglaube, p. 287,. note 3. 

See p. 153. 

Kees, Ibid., p. 287, note 3, Stolk, Ptah, p. 21. 
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Ptah they were among the usual descriptive terms for divine beings. 
They were used most for Osiris, and were probably taken over 
from him. 

15. The Pataeci 

In Herodotos’ History 111,37 we read the following passage about 
the doings of Cambyses at Memphis: 

»Likewise he [Cambyses] went into the temple of 
Hephaistos and made great sport of the image. For the 
image of Hephaistos is very like the Pataeci of the 
Phoenicians, which the Phoenicians place in the prows 
of their triremes. For the benefit of those who have not 
seen them I will mention that the image resembles a 
pygmy. He also went into the temple of the Cabiri, where 
no one but the priest is allowed to enter and he first 
made sport of the images there, and then he even burnt 
them. These, too, are similar to the images of Hephaistos 
and they are said to be his children.» 

Here, then, Herodotos says that an image of Ptah, which resembled 
a pygmy, was worshipped in the temple of Hephaistos (=Ptah) at 
Memphis. Moreover we are told that there was at Memphis a temple 
of the so-called Cabiri, who also had the shape of pygmies and were 
believed to be the sons of Hephaistos. 

That Herodotos’ statement about an image of Ptah in pygmy shape 
must have some foundation is clear from the fact that in some cases 
Ptah’s name has been found on or near images of pygmies with 
crooked arms and legs, a fact which Kees mistakenly denies.®® The 
following instances may be adduced: 

1. V. Hissing points to a small faience figure, found at Gize, 
now at Cairo, from late time, which represents a dwarf with a large 
head, beardless, with crooked legs and arms, holding snakes and 
standing on crocodiles. Under the socle we find the god-name ^ | 

= »Ptah, endowed with life.»^ 


Kees, Gotterglaube, p. 385, note 8. 

^ ArcMv f. OrientfoTSChung 13, p. 63. See Daressy, Statues I, p. 310; II, pi. 
69. Cairo 39237. 
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2. In Lanzone, Diz. Mitol. pi. 99, a dwarf represented as Min 
with a scourge in his right hand and erected penis, is called ° | 'v 
= »Ptah-Sokaris.» 

3. On a small stone from Ptolemaic times, designed to ward off 
snakes, crocodiles and other dangerous beings and with a picture 
of the Horus-child in high-relief, standing on crocodiles and with 
snakes in his hands, a series of other gods are also represented. 
Several of them have snakes in their hands and are evidently- 
supposed to be able to master the snakes. It has not been noticed 
earlier that there is among these gods also a dwarf-shaped figure, 
with crooked legs and arms, standing on a dais with steps, of the 
kind on which Ptah usually stands. Close by this god-image we 
read an inscription, cited above,^ which must be interpreted: »Ptah, 
the killer of snakes».''’ (Fig. 19.) 

There is proof, then, that Ptah, in late time, is occasionally repre- 
sented in dwarf-shape and it is likely, that in Cambyses’ time a 
Ptah-statue of this appearance was worshipped in the temple of Ptah 
at Memphis, as stated by Herodotos. From the description given by 
Herodotos it would seem that this image of Ptah was the principal 
cult statue in the temple at Memphis, but that must be due to some 
mistake, as the most usual way of representing Ptah, at all places 
and right down to Roman time, was as a man of normal stature. 

The cult image mentioned by Herodotos was probably one of 
several statues of Ptah in the temple of Memphis. 

There are early traces of a cult of dwarfs in Egypt. Ballod points 
out that already on magic rods from the Middle Kingdom dwarfs 
were represented, with crooked legs and arms, beard and tail and 
holding snakes in their hands, evidently intended to protect against 
snakes.'^ In the New Kingdom a god of this dwarf type, with beard 
and tail, called Bes, gained particular popularity.® 

In late time we meet with a new type of dwarf god, without a tail, 
but with bent arms and legs like Bes and with a usually human, 
beardless head, with or without head ornaments of various kinds 

^ See p. 16. ' 

3 Brit. Mus. 36250. Budge, The Mummy, pi. 33. 

^ Ballod, Prolegomena zur Geschichte der zwerghaften Gotter in Igypten, 
p. 27 seq. 

Kees, Gotterglaube, p. 385. 
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and in most cases with snakes in his hands. This is the type shown 
by the three Ptah-figures in dwarf shape pointed ont above. 

With support of the passage in Herodotos quoted above, the egypto- 
logists have called this type of dwarf god Pataeci. 

Many egyptologists have expressed the view, most recently Spiegel- 
berg,® that this type of dwarf god without a tail and a beard always 
represented Ptah. 

It is a fact, however, that not all of the images of dwarf gods of 
this type which have come down to us represent Ptah. In the 
material of such god images in the Cairo museum it is evident that 
some represent other gods. Thus Cairo 38807 is a dwarf figure 
without a tail, with crooked arms and legs and with Amun’s double 
feathers on its head.^ This must be a representation of Amun in 
dwarf’s shape. Cairo 38823—38826 are images of gods with dwarfs’ 
bodies and apes’ heads,® probably representing Thoth in dwarf’s shape. 
Besides there are figures of the same type with cats’ heads, snakes’ 
heads, Horus-heads and so on.® 

The most common type of this kind of dwarf god is, however, the 
one with a dwarf’s body and a smooth, human head without a crown, 
resembling a human dwarf, and it is possible that this type was 
regarded as a form of Ptah. 

Owing to the scarcity of the material it seems difficult to find the 
reason for Ptah’s being occasionally represented in this way. Diffe- 
rent explanations are conceivable. One explanation may be, that 
originally these dwarf figures, which often hold snakes, were used 
as snake-averting amulets without any connection with any particular 
god, just as dwarfs were represented, already in the Middle Kingdom, 
in order to avert snakes, and that they came to be identified second- 
arily with various gods such as Amun, Thoth, Ptah and so forth. 
Another explanation is that from the beginning the dwarf figures 
with a smooth human, beardless head and crooked legs and arms 
were meant to represent Ptah as a dwarf, and that this might be 


® Sitzungsber. d. Bayer, Akad. d. Wiss. 1925, 2, p. 10. 
’ Daressy, Divmit(is I, p, 202; 11, pi, 42. 

® Daressy, Ibid., I. p. 205 seq,; II, pi. 42. 

® Daressy, Ibid. II, pi. 42. 
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due, as suggested by Spieg^elberg,^® to the fact that from the Old 
Kingdom onwards dwarfs were used especially for smithwork and 
that Ptah, as being the patron god of artificers and an artificer 
himself could easily be figured as a dwarf. Later this type of images 
of Ptah may have come into use for protection against snakes, in 
analogy with many other dwarf types. 

There is no reason to believe that these dwarf figures, whether 
originally they were connected with Ptah or not, have their origin 
in the influence of foreign dwarf cults, for instance the Phoenician 
TiraTaiKoi, mentioned by Herodotos, who were connected with naviga- 
tion among other things, or the Cabiri who were evidently wor- 
shipped at Memphis in Herodotos’ time, probably originally Phrygian- 
Thracian gods, who at some places at least were believed to be 
connected with mining, and who, in Herodotos’ times, were regarded 
in Egypt as Ptah’s children. These foreign dwarf types do not show 
a greater resemblance to the Egyptian beardless dwarf amulets than 
the dwarf types which were represented for magical purposes in 
Egypt as early as in the Middle Kingdom. 

16 . Ptah and the Earth Creator Serpent 

In late Egyptian texts mention is often made of a serpent named 
^w = W'4’ = »The creator of the earth», who wms regarded as 
a primeval god with creative characteristics. There was a tendency 
in Egypt, at least from the time of the Pyramids, often to conceive of 
primeval gods in the guise of a serpent.’-^ How old the conception 
of the Irta-serpent is and where it first originated cannot be deter- 
mined, as the serpent does not occur except in late texts from many 
different places and is identified with many different gods. 

In some Ptolemaic texts Ptah-Tatenen is identified with the Irta- 
serpent. 

1. In the corridor round the holy of holies in the Ptolemaic temple 
at Edfu, mention is made of: 


Sitzungsber. d. Bayer. Akad. d, Wiss. 1925, 2, p. 10' seq. — See Klebs, Die 
Reliefs des alten Reiches, pp. 33, 3.4, 35. 

Archiv f. Orientforschung 13, p. 64. 

12 See Kees, Gotterglaube, p. 56. 
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»Tatenen as the Irta-serpent, creator in t'ph-t-di‘4^ at 
the head of Memphis^* (234.) 

2. In the second hypostyle hall in the temple at Edfu there is an 
inscription which, to Judge by the placing of the text, must refer 
to Ptah: 

»The King of Upper and Lower Egypt, the Irta-serpent 
who created the primeval gods, the father of the fathers 
of all the gods, he who began the primeval gods and 
created the beings and made that which exists, and created 
that which is, he who forged the smiths and formed the 
formers, ... who gave birth to the gods.»’^* (235.) 

The expression »the father of the fathers of all the gods», probably 
refers to the fact that Ptah-Irta was considered to be the father of 
the Ogdoad = » fathers of the gods». 

From these texts it appears that Ptah and Ptah-Tatenen in late 
times sometimes could be identified with the Irta-serpent. 

The name Irta = »Earth creator» was given also . to other gods, 
such as Min,^® Sobek,^® Amenapet and others. As Sethe has shown, 
the Irta-serpent was often identified with the second generation of 
Amun, the ithyphallic Amenapet, and he apparently regards the Irta- 
serpent as a conception of specific Theban origin.’-'^ He also considers 
that the reason for the identification between Ptah-Tatenen and the 
Irta-serpent which only occurs in certain late texts outside Thebes 
was that both these divinities were sometimes identified with 
Amenapet.^® 

The fact is, however, that at Edfu, where Ptah-Tatenen was 
actually identified with the Irta-serpent, the Theban speculations 
on the different generations of Amun and their relation to Ptah- 
Tatenen and the Irta — respectively, did not play such an important 
part that the identification between Ptah-Tatenen and Irta must be 
considered to have been influenced by those speculations. 


Chassinat, Le temple d’Edfou I, p. SStO'.- 
Chassinat, Le temple d’Edfou II, p. E7. 

Roman stele from Akhmim. A. Z. 62, p. 88. 

1® De Morgan, Korn Ombos I, p. 190. 

11 See Amun und die acht Urgdtter, p, 26 seq.; p. 57. 
18 Sethe, Ibid., p. 56 seqq. 
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It seems to me most probable that people came to believe in a 
primeval serpent god named Irta whether this idea originated at 
Thebes, Memphis or elsewhere ' — , and that the name of this god, 
in accordance with the Egyptian usage was taken as a byname of 
other gods with similar character, and that the Irta-serpent was 
worshipped as a form assumed by certain gods. The fusions between 
Irta, on the one hand, and Amenapet, Ptah-Tatenen, Min, etc., on the 
other, were presumably of independent origin, correspondences being 
found between the primeval creative character of the Irta-serpent 
and the character of the other gods. 

17. Ptah and Klmum 

We have seen above that in certain texts Ptah was represented 
as creator in the form of a potter at his wheel, probably owing to 
the influence of some cult of Khnum.^® 

In late texts we sometimes find Ptah-Tatenen identified with 
Khnum of Elephantine or Khnum of Esne. Thus for example in a 
hymn in the Ptolemaic temple at Esne, where Khnum of Esne is 
invoked in this way: 

»Oh, Thou whose quality is that of a lifegiving potter. 
. . . Oh, Tatenen . . (236.) 

One might expect that Tatenen and Khnum, both creator gods, 
were often identified with each other, but this happens seldom and 
only late. 

Besides this rare identification between Ptah-Tatenen and Khnum 
we find one passage where Ptah-Tatenen and Khnum are juxtaposed 
as patron gods for Lower Egypt and Upper Egypt respectively. 
Thus we read on a pillar in the hypaethral temple at Dendera (PtoL): 

a. »Khnum-Re, ruler of Elephantine and the gods and 
goddesses of the south country, who begins his beautiful 
year together with Re and Hathor.» 

b. »Ptah-Tatenen, the father of the gods, and the gods and 
goddesses of the north country, who begins his beautiful 
year together with Re and Hathor.»^^ (237' — 238.) 

See p. 48. 

Brugsch, Thes. ]3. 627. ■ — Badawi, Der Gott Chnum, p. 38 seq. 

21 Unpublished. Slip of the Dictionary. 
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Klinum and Ptali-Tatenen were probably given these functions as 
patron gods of the south country and the north country, because 
Khnum was the principal god of the southern outpost Elephantine 
and Ptah of Memphis in the north. 

18. Ptah and Sohek-Be 

In a hymn to the crocodile-god Sobek-Re, ruler of Semenu (Croco- 
dilopolis) in a papyrus from about 100 B. C., now at Strasbourg, the 
god is called among other things: 

»ba at Heliopolis, Tatenen at Memphis»^^ (239.) 

The idea was to increase, in the usual manner, the god’s glory by 
identifying him with other great gods, among others with Tatenen 
at Memphis. 


19. Ptah^s Relation to Different Doddesses 

From the time of the New Kingdom onwards we often find Ptah 
in association with different goddesses, and now one, now another 
was thought to be his wife. The goddess who was usually regarded 
as his female partner was »The mighty one », the lion 

goddess. 

Sekhmet was worshipped in the Memphis district long before she 
appeared as Ptah’s beloved. She is represented in the royal mortuary 
temples at Abusir from the Old Kingdom.®® On a fragment from 
Koptos from the Middle Kingdom she is called, as is pointed out 
by Stolk: 

» Sekhmet, the mistress of Ankhtaui»,®^ (a Memphite district), and 
Ptah during the Middle Kingdom had a corresponding title: »Lord 
of Ankhtaui».®® Doubtless because of this common domicile at Mem- 
phis, Ptah and Sekhmet came to be associated as husband and wife. 


22 K§mi I, p. 165. 

2“ Kees, GStterglaube, p. 287 seq. — Borchardt, Das Grabdenkmal des Konigs 
S'a’ hu-Re II, p. 113. 

2^ Petrie, Koptos, pi. 11. — See Stolk, Ptah, p. 9. 

2® See p. 214 seq. 
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which may have happened earlier than during the period of the New 
Kingdom, but we have no written evidence for it until then. 

In the temple of Ptah in Memphis, Sekhmet had a cult together 
with Ptah at any rate from the time of Eamses III, as the latter, 
in Pap. Harris I (pi. 47, 6 seq.), states that in his temple of Ptah in 
Memphis he had made a chapel, and that: 

»Ptah, Sekhmet, and Nefertum rest therein».^'’ (240.) 

In the same papyrus (pi, 43) Sekhmet is called: 

»Sekhmet the great one, Ptah’s beloved».^^ (241.) 

She has probably been worshipped earlier in the temple of Ptah, 
but we have no written or archeological evidence that this was the 
case, probably because the temple of Ptah in Memphis is destroyed, 
so that the sources of our knowledge of it are scanty. 

Sekhmet is represented as the wife of Ptah not only in Memphis 
but also in a number of other places, for example the temple of Seti 
I at Abydos and the temple at Gerf Husein in Nubia.®® 

As a third party together with Ptah and Sekhmet, Nefertum usually 
appears. But it occasionally happened, as pointed out by Stolk, 
that one of the pharaos was regarded as the son of Ptah and Sekhmet, 
e. g. in the pronaos in the temple at Loiixor, where Amenhotep III is 
called: »Ptah’s son, born of Sekhmet»,®® (242.) and on a stele in the 
Abusimbel temple, where Ramses II is called: 

»Re’s son, who issued from Tatenen and was born of 
the great Sekhmet».®’- (243.) 

Sekhmet was considered in several places to be wedded with 
others than Ptah, but as a rule she was associated with him. 

It was usual that, when Ptah was represented or worshipped 
together with a goddess, she was Sekhmet; but, as the Egyptian 
goddesses were so often fused and identified, other goddesses in some 
localities took the place of Sekhmet alongside of Ptah, and sometimes 
he was associated with Sekhmet in fusion with some other goddess. 

28 Ericlis&n, Papyrus Harris I, p. 52. 

2^ Erichsen, Ibid., p. 48. 

28 Calverley-Gardiner, The Temple of King Sethos I at Abydos II, pi. 26. 

2« L.D. Ill, pi. 178 b. 

38 Gayet, Le temple de Louxor, p. 6&. — Stolk, Ptah, p. 10. 

81 L. D. Ill, pi. 194. — See Stolk, Ptah, p. 10. 
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In Theban texts, Sekhmet was sometimes identified with the local 
goddess who in this way was made Ptah’s beloved. In a Theban 
tomb of the New Kingdom, Mut is called in one place: 

»Mut, the mistress of heaven Sekhmet, PtalTs beloved 
— Bastet, Ee’s eye, with much food».®^ (244.) 
was identified as far back as the fifth dynasty with Sekhmet 
which is seen on a relief in Ne-user-re’s mortuary temple at Abusirj 
where mention is made of »Bastet, mistress of Ankhtaui-Sekhmet- 
Shesmetet».®® It is therefore not astonishing that in the above- 
mentioned Theban text, Bastet has also been identified with Mut and 
Sekhmet, being thus made Ptah’s beloved. 

Also without identification with Sekhmet, Bastet seems to have 
sometimes been regarded as Ptah’s beloved, though she was not 
called so in known texts. The following reasons may be adduced 
for this view, 

1. In several places in the temple at Medinet Habu, Ptah is de- 
picted together with Bastet, for exemple in one of the rooms along- 
side the first hypostyle (Room 18 on Daressy’s map).®^ 

2. On a stele from the tomb of Paitenemheb in Thebes, from the 
Amarna period, we read the following sacrificial formula: 

»May the King be gracious and give and may Ptah- 
Sokaris and Nefertum, Bastet’s son, be gracious and give», 
etc.®® (245.) 

Nefertum was usually the third in the triad Ptah-Sekhmet-Nefertum, 
but Bastet here has taken the place of Sekhmet as the mother of 
Nefertum with Ptah-Sokaris as his father. 

Sekhmet was sometimes identified with Tefnut, and in this way 
Tefnut was also regarded sometimes as Ptah’s beloved. 

In an inscription from Roman times in the temple at Dendera, 
Sekhmet is called: 

»Sekhmet, Ptah’s beloved, the glorious one, who is at 
the head of Dendera— Tefnut — Maat, the great mistress at 
Memphis».®® (246.) 

A.S.A. 6, p. 83. 

Borehardt, Das Grabdenkmal d. IConigs Ne-User-Re', p. 94. 

Daressy, Not, explicative des ruines de M6dinet Habou, p. 146. 

Beschrijving . . . Leiden IV, pi. 9. 

38 L. D. Text 11, p. 190. 
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Here, besides Tefnut, Maat too has been drawn into the Ptah- 
Sekhmet group. 

The idea that Maat was Ptah’s beloved is found also in late Theban 
texts, e. g. in one in Karnak, where Maat is called: 

»Maat, the great one, united wdth Amun, Re’s daughter, 
Ptah’s beloved».®’^ (247 .j 

The goddess Maat is combined here in different ways with the 
three national gods, Amun, Re, and Ptah. 

Ptah’s close connection with the conception Maat has been indicated 
above®*: as from the Middle Kingdom he had the epithet nh = 
»possessor of, [or »Lord of»] Maat». 

In some places Ptah is mentioned in different ways in connection 
with different forms of Hathor. The following examples may be 
recorded: 

1. In the temple of Ptah at Karnak, Ptah was worshipped together 
with a goddess in the guise of a cow, who was called »Hathor, the 
ruler of Thebes » {hrj^-tp and who had an ancient cult centre 
at Der el Bahri.®® The latter was evidently the reason for her being 
given a place in the neighbouring Ptah-temple at Karnak. 

2, South of Memphis, a tree goddess, who had been given the 
name of Hathor, and was sometimes represented with cow horns, 
was worshipped; , she was called »The mistress of the [southern] 
sycamore». In her temple area, pr~nb>t-nh*’t, there seems to have 
been a Ptah cult,^° and several inscriptions show that Ptah and this 
goddess were sometimes worshipped as a pair. Thus there is at 
Leyden a sculpture of a Hathor cow from the New Kingdom, on which 
»Hathor, the mistress of the sycamore», is mentioned together with 
Ptah, who has the epithet: »the Lord of Semen Maat» (a cult centre 
probably situated in pr-nb4-nh’4)^^ 

The cult of this goddess had spread also to other places in Egypt. 
In one of the rooms alongside the first hypostyle in the mortuary 
temple of Ramses III at Medinet Habii (Room 18 on Daressy’s map). 


3^ Unpublished notes of Sethe 4, 68/69. 

33 See p. 77. 

33 Kces, Gdtterglaube, p. 357. 

^3 See p. 219: 

'll See p. 2h>. Beschrijving . , Leiden y, p. 13, pi. 13. 
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she is seen together with Ptah, who here has the epithet: »He who 
is under his olive tree».^^ 

Hathor, the »mistress of the [southern] sycaniore» was, however, 
regarded in certain other texts as the daughter of Ptah, e. g. in the 
Eamesside Pap. Harris I, where among other things mention is made 
of different Memphite cult ceremonies, and where (on pi. 49, 1 seqq.) 
it is related that Ptah in Memphis visited his daughter »Hathor, the 
mistress of the sycamore». The text runs: 

»Ptah, he with the beautiful face, who is south of his 
wall, rises to rest in his chapel, like the dweller on the 
sun-mountain [Horus]. His heart is well pleased to see it 
[the chapel] in order to make [—which shall make] his 
lovely sea-trip on the water to his daughter, the mistress 
of the sycamore, south of Memphis.»^^ (248.) 

This evidently refers to the conveyance of Ptah’s image in a 
portable chapel by sea, on a visit to the cult centre of »Hathor, the 
mistress of the sycamore». 

It is probable that the Ptah who was a partner of the »mistress 
of the sycamore», in her temple south of Memphis, was regarded as 
another god than the Ptah worshipped in the principal temple in 
Memphis, who was regarded as the father of the »mistress of the 
sycamore » and went for a visit to her. 

3. In a late text in the temple at Edfii we read also an account of 
how Ptah’s image at Edfu made a journey to the Hathor goddess 
who was worshipped at Dendera and who was regarded as his 
daughter. However, there is no question here of the ^mistress of 
[the south] sycamore», but of the goddess Hathor who originally 
belonged to Dendera. 

This text, which is found on the outside of the naos in the Ptolemaic 
temple at Edfu, runs: 

»The following saith Ptah, he with the beautiful face, 
great god at the head of Edfu, Tatenen, who adorns the 
mistress of Dendera. He repairs to her temple ... he lays 
his arms round his great daughter Hathor, the mistress 
of Dendera.»^^ ( 249 .) 

Daressy, Not. explicative des raines de Medinet Habou, p. 146, 

■i* Erichsen, Papyrus Harris I, p. 55. 

Chassinat, Le temple d’Edfou IV, p, 88. 
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4. On the Sinai peninsula a temple was erected during the Middle 
Kingdom at Serabit el Khadim, where Ptah was worshipped together 
with a goddess with cow horns and human head named ht-hr nh-t 
= »Hathor, the mistress of the malachite».^° 

Another goddess who was associated with Ptah was Astarte. Plere 
we see a similar case of vacillation between the tendency to associate 
gods, and among them Ptah, with goddesses, in pairs, and the inclina- 
tion to regard different gods and goddesses as offspring of Ptah, 
»the father of the gods». 

The goddess Astarte ( ^ seems 

to have had a cult at Memphis in the New Kingdom, as a priest of 
Astarte is mentioned in a Memphite text from the time of Amen- 
hotep IV.^« 

Probably owing to this local vicinity to Ptah, Astarte was connected 
with him. On a sepulchral stone from Memphis, dating from the time 
of Merenptah, she is represented as standing behind Ptah, in the 
same way as Sekhmet was usually depicted, and wearing an elaborate 
crown and carrying a shield.^^ 

In the Astarte papyrus, Astarte is called, instead,^ I. 

= »Pt.ah’s great daughter».^® 


20. Ptah and Nefertum 

A god with whom Ptah was coupled at an early date was Nefertum, 
the Memphite lotus-god. In the Shabaka text we read the following 
in line 52 b; 

»Ptah . . . Nefertum [the lotus] at the nose of Re every day».'‘® 

As the text is corrupt it is difficult to judge whether there is an 
identification between Nefertum and Ptah, though that is probable. 
Such an identification, however, does not occur in any other Egyp- 
tian text. 


See p. 220. 

'1® Ranke in Studies presented to F. LI. Griffith, p. 416. 

Ranke, Ibid., p. 416; Petrie, Memphis I, pi. 15, 37. 

'*** Newberrj^, The Amherst Papyri, pi. 20, 1. — See: Gardiner, The Chester 
Beatty Papyri No. I, p. 15, note lO. 

Junker, Die Gotterlehre von, Memphis, p. 16 seq.; 38 seq. 

13 
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On the other hand, the two gods were associated at the time of 
the New Kingdom and later, in that, together with Sekhmet, they 
formed a triad which was sometimes represented as standing in a 
row (e. g. in that part of Pap. Harris I which describes the donations 
of Eamses III to the temple of Ptah in Memphis) 5 ®° and which was 
worshipped together in at least one chapel in the temple of Ramses 
III within the area of Ptah in Memphis.'^^ When this triad originated 
cannot be determined; it may have occurred before the New Kingdom. 

In my material there is no text stating that Nefertum was the son 
of Ptah, but there are some texts indicating that it was believed 
that Sekhmet had begotten Nefertum, e. g. Cairo Wb 388 (22nd — 26th 
dynasty) where Nefertum is called: »Nefertum, the son of Sekhmet, 
he who protects the two countries ».®‘^ 

In a Ptolemaic text in the entrance to the temple of Ptah at Thebes, 
Nefertum is called: — »N.efertum, the son of Sekhmet 
It is probable that Nefertum’s position in the Memphite triad from 
the outset was that of the son, but this is not certain. He may have 
been associated with the other gods merely in order to form a triad. 
In Elephantine, for example, Khnum was associated with two 
goddesses, Satet and Anuket, and Month at Hermonthis was likewise 
worshipped together with two goddesses.®* 

The association may have been merely due to the fact that Nefer- 
tum, like Ptah, had a cult in Memphis. 


21. Ptah and Imhotep 

In late Egyptian texts we often meet a divine being who is called 
the son of Ptah, namely Imhotep. During the time of Djoser in the 
third dynasty, Imhotep had been high priest at Heliopolis and chief 
builder.®® 

In late times (at any rate from the sixth century B. C.) he came 


““ Birch, Facsimile of an Egyptian Hieratic Papyrus, etc. pi. 43. 

51 Eri^hsen, Ibid., p. 52. (47,7.) 

52 Unpublished notes of Sethe 24, 62. 

53 A. S. A. 3, p. 50. 

5^ Kees, Gbtterglaube, p. 151. 

55 Kees, GStterglaube, p. 249'. 
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to be regarded as a god, and had a cult.®® He was worshipped in 
human form without a crown and a beard and usually with a papyrus 
roll on his knee.®'*' His temple seems to have been situated west of 
Memphis, where his tomb was believed to lie/'® 

A genealogical text from the time of Darius I mentions Imhotep, 
the chief builder and vizier from the time of Djoser, son of Kanefer.®® 
Thus according to tradition, the name of Imhotep’s father was Ka- 
nefer. As a god, however, Imhotep was usually called the son of 
Ptah. This occurs both in Memphite texts and in texts from other 
places. 

1. On a bronze statuette from Sakkara, representing Imhotep, 
probably from Saitic times, the god is called; 

»Imhotep, the son of Ptah, born of Kherdankh».®® (250.) 

2. On the western faQade of the temple of Imhotep at Philae, 
Imhotep is called; 

»Imhotep, the great, son of Ptah, glorious god whom 
Tatenen created and his beloved sister bore».®*‘- (251.) 

3. On the right door post of the sanctuary in the Homs temple 
at Edfu mention is made of; 

»Imhotep, son of Ptah, beautiful offspring of the one 
who is south of his wall, a glorious power at Edfu»,®® (252.) 

In the first quotation Imhotep is said to be born of Ptah and 
Kherdankh. Kherdankh (variations; Kherdtiankh, Kherduankh), in 
many texts from the time when Imhotep was worshipped as a god, 
is regarded as Imhotep’s mother.®® She was considered to be a woman 
on the earth who had given birth to Imhotep with Ptah as the father.®* 

Thus in a Ptolemaic text from Memphis mention is made of; 


Sethe, Imhotep, p. 3. 

See e. g. Daressy, Statues de divinitds II, pi. 4 seq. 
Sethe, Ibid., p. 7. 

«« L. D. Ill, pi. 275 a. See Sethe, Ibid., p. 14. 

Daressy, Ibid. I, p. 17 seq. Cairo 38046. 

Philae Photo 40. Unpublished. 

Chassinat, Le temple d’Edfou II, p. 270, 

Sethe, Ibid., p. 24. 
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»The day of the birth of Imhotep to his father Ptah 
by his mother Kherdtiankh».®® (253.) 

Kherdankh is represented with a human head, vulture hood and 
double feather on her head.®® 

Sometimes Hathor was represented as the female party in a triad 
Ptah-Hathor-Imhotep, e. g. in a Ptolemaic inscription in the Ptah 
temple at Karnak. Imhotep is seen there behind Ptah and Hathor.®'^ 
Here, however, Imhotep is not called Hathor’s son, but only o a | = 
»Ptah’s son». 

In a Memphite-Ptolemaic text, partly cited above, which describes 
the festivals of Imhotep at Memphis during Ptolemaic times, the 
relation between Ptah and Imhotep is represented in a way which 
was not usual in Egyptian religious texts. A festival was celebrated 
in commemoration of the birth of Imhotep, and in the description of 
the festival we read the following: 

»The great god, father of the gods [Ptah] rejoices at 
the sight of him [Imhotep]. » (254.) 

Another festival was celebrated in commemoration of the death 
of Imhotep, and it was called: 

»The day of mourning for Imhotep by his father Ptah 
because of his death».®® (255.) 

Imhotep is described in the whole of this text more as a hero 
than as a real god, in that we are told about his birth, death and 
burial. It is perhaps for this reason that Ptah is also described more 
humanly than usual, with descriptions of his joy and of his tears 
over the fate of his son Imhotep. 

22. Ptah and Apis 

Otto, in his treatise »Beitrage zur Geschichte der Stierkulte in 
Aegypten», discusses the relation between Ptah and Apis in all its 
aspects, and shows thal^ the intimate connection between them which 

Bull, de rinst. frarnj, d’areh. orient. 14, p. S8. 

See e.ff. L. D. IV, pi 18 (Temple of Imhotep at Philae). See Sethe, Ibid., 

P- 4. 

L. D. Text III, p. 7. See Sethe, Ibid., p. 4, note 5. 

Bull, de ITnst. frang. d’arch. orient. 14, p. 38. 
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can be noted from the eighteenth dynasty onwards, is artificial and 
not based on any natural points of contact between the two divinities."® 
Both were worshipped at Memphis, and the Apis bull was held sacred 
in the temple of Ptah as far back as the Old Kingdom,’^® without any 
further connection between them a't that time. The cult of Apis, in 
order to hold its own, required some connection with powerful cults 
in the neighbourhood, for example the cult of Ptah, and it was 
probably for that reason that as from the eighteenth dynasty Apis 
was called ^ ~ living Apis, Ptah’s 

and that the priests of Ptah took part in his cult.'^^ whm. seems to 
mean »intermediary».'^® Apis was presumably considered to be an 
intermediary between men and Ptah, so that Apis as an oracular 
god'^^ gave communications from Ptah, and that Apis also communi- 
cated the words of men to Ptah. Otto quotes an expression about 
Apis which throws light on this, namely: 

»he who lets Maat ascend to ‘Him with the beautiful 
[gracious] face’» [nfr 

Otto points out a way of writing the name of Apis, which was 
specially used during the nineteenth dynasty, namely: 

^|^== »Apis, Ptah’s living son and intermediary^.’'" 

Thus Apis is here called the »son» of Ptah. Otto believes that 
this idea originated in the following way: The sign was some- 
times used as a determinative of the word ^ = h/p — » Apis», but 

signified, when followed by a stroke (■^) : »son». This fact offered 
possibilities for new interpretations of the relation between Ptah and 
Apis, and Apis was declared to be the son of Ptah.’’’’ 

To this may be added that the idea that Apis was the son of Ptah, 
which in fact is in accordance with the general idea of Ptah as the 
creator of everything, is found also in other connections than that 

Otto, Beitrage zur Geschichte der Stierkulte in Aegypten, p. 25. 

Otto, Ibid., p. 16. 

Otto, Ibid., p. 25. 

^2 Otto, Ibid., p. 28. 

Otto, Ibid., p. 25 seq. 

Kees, Gdtterglaube, p. 449. 

Otto, Ibid., p. 25. 

Otto, Ibid., p. 26. 

Otto, Ibid., p. 26. 
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referred to by Otto. In an Apis text from the 22nd dynasty, we read 
the following about the dead Apis: 

»He was brought to Memphis to his father Ptah, who 
is south of his wall, by Ptah’s high priest, the sem-priest 
in the temple of Ptah»J® (256.) 

The expression, to which Otto has drawn attention: »Apis, Ptah’s 
living son and intermediary », was evidently from the outset a wrong 
interpretation or a play on words, but Ptah was called the father 
of Apis long after the expression »Apis, Ptah’s living son and inter- 
mediary» passed out of use. 

Otto also draws attention to the rare expression: 

»Apis, thy [Ptah’s] glorious ba, who is close to thee».^® 
(257.) 

Otto lays stress on the very slight influence that Apis had on the 
character and appearance of Ptah and vice versa.®® 

23. Ptali and his Company of Nine Oods 

Ptah’s 'psd4 ox ^company of nine gods» is mentioned, as we have 
seen, in the Shabaka text. There in line 55 seqq. we read the 
following description of how Ptah created his group of nine gods: 
»His [Ptah’s] nine gods are before him as teeth and lips. Those are 
Atum’s seed and hands. Atum’s nine gods have indeed arisen from 
his seed and his fingers. Yet the nine gods are the teeth and lips in 
this mouth [of Ptah], which told the name of all things, from which 
Shu and Tefnut proceeded, and which created the nine gods. ... 
Thus, all gods were born and his [Ptah’s] nine gods were completed.»®^ 

Attempts have been made to explain in different ways what this 
» company of nine gods» was. Erman interpreted lines 48 — 52 in the 
Shabaka text to mean, that eight additional Ptahs had proceeded 
from the great Ptah. He considered that these nine gods formed a 
group corresponding to the group of nine gods at Heliopolis.®® Now, 

Louvre 1094. Rec. de trav. 22, p. 11. 

Otto, Ibid., p. 26. 

so Otto, Ibid., p. 26. 

See p. 21. 

Erman, Die Religion d. Agypter, p. ^l seq. 
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however, this idea of the eight forms of Ptah who had proceeded 
from Ptah and formed a group of nine gods together with the great 
Ptah, is based, as Sethe has shown, on a mistranslation of the expres- 
sion ^ ° I Erman translated it by »the gods who came 

to existence out of Ptah», but it should, as Junker has clearly shown, 
be translated: »the gods who have form in Ptah, who are in Ptah>>. 
— Thus, there is no question of anything else but Ptah himself, 
and not of any gods who had proceeded from him and who — - as 
Erman supposed — could be called his Ennead.***’ 

Sethe, who in 1928 published the Shabaka text, considered that the 
above cited passage about Ptah’s nine gods should be interpreted to 
mean that Ptah’s company of nine gods consisted of his teeth and 
lips.®^ This view is opposed by Junker, certainly with good reason. 
He points out that, as a parallel to the expression about Ptah’s »teeth 
and lips», the old Memphite text mentions »Atum’s hands and seed», 
after which it is said that Atum’s group of nine gods arose from 
Atum’s seed and fingers, but not that the group of nine gods was 
identical with his seed and fingers. Therefore when it is said of 
Ptah that the group of nine gods »are the teeth and lips in this 
mouth which named the name of all things», this is, in Junker’s 
opinion, an abbreviated expression, meaning that the group of nine 
gods arose from Ptah’s teeth and lips.®® 

The text thus describes two different ways in which the originally 
Heliopolitan group of gods, the so-called »company of nine gods», 
which in Heliopolis consisted of: Atum, Shu, Tefnut, Geb, Nut, Osiris, 
Isis, Seth, and Nephthys were created. Atum created them with his 
fingers and his seed and together with himself they were his company 
of nine gods. Ptah on the other hand created Atum and the other 
eight gods with the words of his mouth, and together with himself 
they were called his company of nine gods, although they were in 
reality ten gods.®® In the above-cited passage, mention is made of 
how Shu and Tefnut proceeded from the words of the mouth of Ptah. 
As Shu and Tefnut were reckoned as members of the Heliopolitan 

Junker, Dio Gfitterlehre von Memphis, p. 17 seqq. 

Sethe, Dram. Texte, p. 57. 

Junker, Ibid., p. 57. 

88 In Dram. Texte, p. 49, Sethe calls attention to the fact that outside Helio- 
polis the expression psd.t often came to refer to more than nine gods. 
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group of nine gods, who produced the following six members, this 
is another way of expressing that Ptah created the Heliopolitan 
Ennead with his word. 

In the Shabaka text (line 52 a), we read also the following words: 

»Ptah, the great one, it is the heart and tongue of the 
nine gods».®'^ 

This must be an application of another utterance which also occurs 
in the Shabaka text (line 54): 

»The heart and tongue have power over all limbs be- 
cause of the doctrine that it [the heart] is in every body 
and that it [the tongue] is in every mouth of all gods, 
all men, all cattle, all reptiles, all that lives, in that it 
thinks all that it [the heart] will, and commands all that 
it [the tongue] will».”* 

The »heart» and the »tongue» mentioned here, must refer to Ptah’s 
heart and tongue. Ptah is thus thought not only to have created 
the company of nine gods, but also to have continued to act as its 
heart and tongue, that is as the creative principle within it. Junker 
indeed considers that the »heart» and the »tongue» in the last quoted 
passage are taken as general conceptions and have nothing to do 
with Ptah.®® But this interpretation is philologically unwarranted 
and unnecessarily complicates the text. 

The passage from the Shabaka text, quoted above, which mentions 
Ptah’s Ennead is a sign of the general tendency of the text: to try 
to augment the influence of Memphite theology by taking over Helio- 
politan ideas. The Heliopolitan Ennead, which was believed to have 
worked at the creation of the world, was fitted into the Memphite 
theology in such a way that, on the one hand it was considered to 
be a product of Ptah’s creative activity, on the other hand a link 
in this activity. 

As from the Hew Kingdom, Ptah’s »company of nine gods» is 
rather frequently mentioned. Thus, for example, in the section of 
Pap. Harris I, which deals with the King’s buildings and foundations 
in Memphis. The following passages may be recorded: 

8’ Junker, Die GStterlehre von Memphis, p. 16 seq. 

88 Junker, Ibid., p. 48. 

88 Junker, Ibid., p. 49 seqq. 
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1. In Pap. Harris 1,44,2 mention is made of; 

»Ptah . . . Sekhmet . . . Nefertem . . . [and?] the company 
of nine gods, the Lords of Memphis.»®" (258.) 

2. In Pap. Harris 1, 45, 1 the King speaks to Ptaii in Memphis, 
expressing his wish to live again in the Kingdom of Death and 
continuing: 

»and may I see thee every day as also thy company of 
nine gods.»“’- ( 259 .) 

3. In Pap. Harris I, 47, 5 seqq., the King speaks likewise to Ptali 
in Memphis in the following words: 

»I have made for thee a magnificent udja-necklace for 
thy neck, in beautiful ketmet-gold and silver in chased 
work ... in order that it may be united with thy body 
in thy great place. The company of nine gods, the Lords 
of the temple of Ptah, are satisfied with it. . . . Thy 
[Ptah’s] nine gods are satisfied and rejoice over it.»"^ 
( 260 .) 

4. In Pap. Plarris I, 50, 1 seqq. we read the following speech of 
the King to Ptah in Memphis: 

»I have made works for thy company of nine gods, 
the Lords of jubilees, in gold and silver and precious 
stones as before. ... I have instituted an offering to their 
kas, established as a perpetual food offering for eternity. 
Lo, I have enumerated these benefactions I have made for 
thee, thou Ptah, who is south of his wall and Lord of 
Memphis, so that the nine gods of the temple of Ptah 
may know of my benefactions.»®^ ( 261 .) 

Here Ptah’s »company of nine gods» is mentioned as dwelling 
in the Ptah temple in Memphis. Unfortunately, no mention is made 
here of exactly what gods were included in this » company of nine 
gods». 

The expression may here, as is probably the case in the Shabaka 
text, refer to Ptah, Atum, Shu, Tefnut, Geb, Nut, Osiris, Isis, Seth, 

Erichsen, Papyrus Harris I, p. 49. 

Erichsen, Ibid., p. 50. 

Erichsen, Ibid., p. 62 seq. 

®® Erichsen, Ibid., p. 56. 
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and Nephthys, possibly with some local additions, who may all have 
had a cult in the Ptah temple in Memphis. But on the other hand 
it is possible that the expression »company of nine gods» is here a 
general expression for the gods worshipped together with Ptah in 
the Memphis temple, as it seems as if the expression sometimes was 
used about the gods, worshipped together with a mighty god in a 
temple, also when they were not members of the original Heliopolitan 
group of nine gods, Atum, Shu, Tefnut, and so on.®^ 

From the time of the New Kingdom onwards, Ptah’s »company of 
nine gods» was mentioned also in other places than in Memphis, for 
example at Thebes, Bubastis, and Edfu. Examples of this are the 
following: 

1. On the above-mentioned stele belonging to Neferabu from Der 
el Medine, dating from the time of the New Kingdom, mention is 
made of: 

»Ptah, ... the only god, in the midst of the company 
of nine gods.»®^ (262.) 

2. On an ostrakon from the time of the New Kingdom from Der 
Medine, now in Turin, we read: 

»The beginning of the account of the glory of Ptah, 
he who is south of his wall, in that people and men are 
caused to learn the strength and power of the glorious 
god, the leader of the group of nine gods, the great god 
who Created himself.>>®® (263.) 

3. In the room outside the chapels of Sokaris and Nefertum in the 
temple of Seti I at Abydos, we read: 

»To be recited by King Seti I to his father Ptah-Sokaris 
who is in the temple of Seti I. Pure offering to thy ka 
and to the company of nine gods accompanying thee.»®'^ 
(264.) 

4. In a text in the Ptolemaic temple at Edfu Horns is addressed 
as follows: 


0“ See Wb. I, p. 569. 

Brit. Mus, 689, Rec. de trav. 2, p. 111. 

Turin 1088, Cairo, Inst, frang. d’arch. orient. Documents de fouilles I, 
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»Ptali, he who is south of his wall, Lord of Ankhtaui, 
Ptah-Tatenen ... his company of nine gods puts thy ene- 
mies to flight. ( 265 .) 

Nor in these non-Memphite texts from different times is any in- 
formation given us regarding the gods included in Ptah’s Ennead, 
whether they were, besides Ptah: Atum, Shu, Tefnut, Geb, Nut, Osiris, 
Isis, Seth and Nephthys or some of these divinities with locally vaiying 
additions of other gods, or whether the expression »Ptah’s company 
of nine gods» simply means the gods associated with Ptah at Thebes, 
Abydos, and Edfu, regardless of Which they were. 

In the above-cited texts from Der el Medine the expression »com- 
pany of nine gods» probably refers to the Heliopolitan Ennead and 
probably refers to Ptah’s cosmogonical importance, but in the texts 
3 and 4 the expression possibly refers to the gods worshipped together 
with Ptah in the temples at Abydos and Edfu. 


Chassinat, Le temple d’Edfou VI, p. 272. 



XII 

Centres of tlie Cult of Ptah and the Importance 
of this Cult at Different Times 

In order to form an opinion on the history of the cult of Ptah in 
Egypt, it is of interest to see at which places he was worshipped 
especially, and during which periods temples were especially dedi- 
cated to him, or separate chapels set up in his honour within temples 
where other gods were the principal gods. 

1. Ptah at and around Memphis 

The most important temple of Ptah was at Memphis, the capital 
of the Old Kingdom. It seems that it was built as early as in the 
early dynastic period, and there are signs indicating that it was 
still a centre of the cult of Ptah in the third century after Christ. 

The oldest text where mention is made of a Ptah temple in Memphis 
is the Shabaka text. In line 15 c seq. in this text we read: 

»Rushes and papyrus were placed at the double door 
of the temple of Ptah: It signifies Horus and Seth, who 
were reconciled and united . . . united in the temple of 
Ptah, ‘The scales of the two lands’, on which Upper Egypt 
and Lower Egypt balance one another. 

The information that rushes and papyrus were placed at the double 
door of the temple of Ptah, can, as Junker points out, signify that 
there were designs of rushes and papyrus on the door-posts of the 
temple.“ He points to certain temple-remains from the time of King 
Djoser, which have been found within the pyramid-area of this King, 
and where there are reliefs representing rushes and papyrus on the 
wall of the outer courts.® 

^ Junker, Die politische Lehre von Memphis, p. So. — See p. 20. 

2 Junker, Ibid., p. 36, 

8 Lauer, Pouilles a Saqqarah. La pyramide h degrfes II, pi. 79 seqq. 
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It is, on the other hand, possible that the passage cited above 
refers to some rite, where living rushes and papyrus were placed at, 
or hung on, the doors of the temple. 

As indicated above, Ptah’s temple at Memphis is also mentioned 
in a tomb from the fifth dynasty at Sakkara under the name: h-t-ntr 
n-t pth rsj inb-f~ »Ptah’s temple, he who is south of his wall».'‘ 

These are the only preserved texts from the Old Kingdom and 
earlier where Ptah’s temple is mentioned. On the other hand, there 
are younger sources which mention that it was King Menes of the 
first dynasty who founded the temple of Ptah at Memphis. Herodotos 
was told by the priests in this temple that King Menes, the first 
King of the united Egypt, built the temple of Ptah at Memphis.® 
I’urthermore there is a sacrificial formula on a painter’s palette from 
Thebes from the New Kingdom, running as follows: 

»May the King be gracious and give, and may Earnses 
IPs Ptah be gracious and give. 

May the King be gracious and give, and may Menes’ 
Ptah be gracious and give, may they give» 

and so forth.® (266.) 

This passage must refer to the image of Ptah in Ramses IPs temple 
of Ptah at Memphis, Thebes or possibly Pi-Ramesse,^ and the image 
of Ptah in Menes’ temple at Memphis. 

Neither of these sources of information are of course reliable. Both 
rest on a traditon handed down for more than a thousand years, 
and neither of them can serve as evidence that Ptah’s temple at 
Memphis was founded in the first dynasty or that the founder was 
called Menes. Indeed, we do not know whether a King Menes really 
existed who united Egypt, or whether Menes was not a name given 
by a later generation to the supposed uniter of Egypt. It is believed 
that the uniting of Egypt was carried out by several Kings in 
succession, among others Narmer and Aha and possibly also one 
named Menes.® 


* Mariette, Mastabas, p. 300. See p. 25. 
s Herodotos II, 90. 
a 1. Z. 30, p. 44. 

’ See p. 237. 

® Drioton-Vandier, Les peuples, de Forient in6diterran6en II, p. 162 seq. 
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All that is certain is that the temple of Ptah at Memphis existed 
when the Shabaka text originated, that is to say probably during 
the time of Djoser, and that in this text it is connected with the 
uniting of Upper and Lower Egypt. The sections of the text before 
the description cited above of how rushes and papyrus were placed 
at the double door of the temple of Ptah, describe how Horus and 
Seth were reconciled and how Horus united the two lands of Egypt 
and ascended to the throne,® and it can therefore be concluded that 
the text cited above also describes events which were believed to 
have happened in connection with the uniting of Egypt. Thus at the 
time when the Shabaka text was written there must have been a 
tradition to the effect that the temple of Ptah at Memphis was built 
or already existed at the time of the uniting of Egypt. 

As there are only very scanty remains of the site of the temple 
of Ptah at Memphis, it is not possible to reconstruct the appearance 
of this temple, the oldest known temple of Ptah. Nor are there any 
texts to enlighten us on this matter. 

Probably the temple was of brick, like a temple found at Abydos, 
which according to Petrie dates from the first dynasty. The remains 
of this last temple are, however, so scanty that they do not afford 
any material for comparison.^® 

It is possible that the image of the god Ptah was placed in an 
open chapel, to judge from an image of Ptah on a bowl from the 
first dynasty found at Tarkhan near Memphis.^^ 

The few remains of the temple of Ptah, all of which are later 
than the Old Kingdom, lie to the south-east of what is now the village 
of Mit-Rahlna, and this was probably also the site of the oldest 
temple of Ptah. 

There is among Ptah’s epithets one that gives us some geographical 
information about the temple of Ptah, viz. ^ — == rsj Inh-f ~ »He- 

who is south of his wall». 

Ptah’s epithet »He who is south of his wall» occurs as early as. 
in the Shabaka text, indeed as an epithet of the name Tatenen, but 
Tatenen and Ptah are identified in the text.^^ Thus it speaks of: 

» Junker, Ibid., p, 2B seqq. 

Petrie, Abydos II, p. 3; pi. 50. 

“ Petrie-Wainwriglit-Gardiner, Tarkhan I and Memphis V, pi. 3. 

Junker, Ibid., p. 20 seq. 
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f-tnn rsj inb'f nb = >>Tateneii, he who is south of his wall, the 
Lord of etermty»“ In the Sakkara text from the fifth dynasty, 
cited above, Ptah was also called »he who is south of his wall» 
and on the so-called Palermo stone from the fifth dynasty, containing 
annal texts, mention is made of ° | i SF = »Ptah, he who is south 
of his wall»d^ 

This old epithet gives us some information about the situation of 
the temple of Ptah: it was situated south of an ihb = »wall» belonging 
to Ptah. What was then this Inb = »wall»? 

Sethe writes about the epithet rsj Inb-f, that Ptah’s »wall» was 
certainly identical with »The white wall», also written 

= »The white walls», a designation of the oldest part of Memphis, 
which is found as far back as in texts from the end of the second 
dynasty. He supports this statement by a quotation from Pap. 
Harris I, (pi. 50,4), where Ptah is called ° ' 1 ® ~ 
who is south of ‘The white wair».^® — Sethe supposes that the name 
== »The white wall», shows that the town was fortified. He 
also considers that as the name is at an early date sometimes in the 
plural, »The white walls», this indicates that the fortification covered 
only three sides of the town, that is: consisted of three walls, and 
did not form a closed ring,^® Also Ptah’s epithet »he who is south 
of his wall» is considered by Sethe to indicate that the fortification 
was not closed, as, according to him, it would be peculiar if the 
temple of Ptah had been situated outside the walls of the town. 

Sethe thinks that the temple of Ptah was not situated outside a 
ring-shaped fortifeation, but south of a fortified wall, open towards 
the south.^'^ 

This is an interesting hypothesis, but in point of fact nothing can 
be stated with certainty about the fortification at Memphis, whether 
it surrounded the whole town or whether it was situated inside it, 
or whether it was closed or open on one side. It is most probable 
that it was closed, like the old fortifications at Abydos^® and Hiera- 

See p. 19. — . Junker, Ibid., p. 31 seq. 

Schilfer, Ein Bruchstiick altagyptischer Annalen, p. 41. 

Sethe, BeitrMge ziir illtesten Geschichte, p. 130 seq.; 125. 

Sethe, Ibid., p. 125; 129. 

” Sethe, Ibid., p. 131. 

Ayrton -Currelly-Weigall, Abydos III, p. 2 seqq. 
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konpolis,^^ and that, like them, it consisted of two parallel walls, the 
one outside the other, which would explain the plural form »The 
white walls». 

Whether it was a closed fortification or not, it was regarded as 
Ptah’s domain, and his temple was situated south of it. The epithet 
rsj-inh-f in course of time became one of Ptah’s most common epithets, 
whether he was worshipped in or outside Memphis. It was used 
throughout the entire period that Ptah was worshipped, and he 
carried this distinctly Memphite epithet with him to all the places 
where he was worshipped. Thus we read, for example, in a text 
from the time of Tiberius in the Ptolemaic-Roman temple on Philae: 

»To be recited by Ptah, he who is south of his wall, 
the Lord of Ankhtaui, divine god, Lord of Philae».^° (267.) 

There was thus a cult of Ptah at Philae, but he was still called 
»he who is south of his wall». 

Sometimes the epithet rsj was used as an independent name 
for Ptah, as e. g. on a slab from Ramesside times where the dead 
man wishes to obtain; 

»every thing that appears on the altar in front of ‘Him 
who is south of his wair»,^^ (268.) 

During the Middle Kingdom buildings were erected within the 
area of the temple of Ptah, as is shown by the fact, -pointed out by 
Kees, that parts of buildings, bearing the name of Amenemhet I,®* 
Amenemhet 11,^® Sesostris 11,^^ and Amenemhet 111,®° have been found 
within the area.®® 

These fragments, however, do not give us any information about 
the size, appearance or locality of the buildings of these Kings. 

Large new buildings in the temple-area of Ptah at Memphis were 
erected by Ramses 11. We know something about these buildings, 

Quibell-Green, Hierakonpolis 11, p. 19 seq. 

20 Photo Philae 994. Unpublished. 

21 Spiegelberg, Aegyptische Grabsteine und Denksteine aus verschiedcnen 
Sammlungen III. p. 13 seqq., pi. 6. 

22 Mariette, Monuments divers recueillis en %ypte et en Nubie, pi. 34 seq. 

22 L.D. Text I, p. 203. 

2'‘ Mariette, Ibid., pi. 27 a. 

25 potrie-Wainwright-Gardiner, Tarkhan I and Memphis V, pi. 77. 

26 i^ees in Pauly’s Real-Encyclopadie XV, 1, col. 679. 
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because some archaeological finds have been made from the x^eriod 
of Eamses II in the temple-area of Ptah at Memphis, namely walls, 
doorjambs and columns of the west hall of the temple.-^ The temple 
is further mentioned on a stele in the great temple at Abusimbel, 
where King Ramses II is represented as saying to Ptali-Tatenen: 

»I have enlarged thy temple at Memphis, so that it is 
equipped with an everlasting work in the form of a magni- 
ficent work of stone, covered with gold and inlaid with 
precious stones. I . . . thy north temxDle court, with a 
magnificent drj-t-hon&e before thee.» (269.) 

The text proceeds to describe how the King provided the temple 
with different kinds of priests and with cattle.^ 

We know moreover from archaeological finds that Merenptah 
erected a temple for Ptah,^® but we have no texts concerning it. 

Ramses III also erected buildings within the temple-area of Ptah, 
but of these we have no archaeological remains. We know of them, 
however, through contemporary Egyptian texts. 

In Pap. Harris I, 46, 3 seqq., Ramses III describes his new buildings 
for Ptah in the temple-area of Memphis. He says as follows: 

»I have made for thee [Ptah] a temple from the founda- 
tion in thy temple court, the resting-place for thy heart 
as often as thou showest thyself, ‘the house of Ramses III 
in the domains of the temple of Ptah’, as a great secret 
temple belonging to ‘Him who is south of his wair.»®“ 
(270.) 

The text proceeds to mention that the temple was of granite, 
covered with limestone. Its doors were of gold with inlaid stones, 
and its pylons were of stone and neared heaven. The holy of holies 
had a golden door, and the chapel doors were also of gold, silver 
and precious stones. The temple had a large staff and a large estate. 
A special procession chapel was built with an appertaining statue. 


See for example: A. S. A. S, p, 22 seqq.; Petrie, Memphis I, pi. 1, 2; Porter- 
Moss, Topographical Bibliography III, p. 218 seqq. Kees in Pauly’s Real- 
Encyclopadie XV, 1, col. 679', 

28 L. D. in, pi. 194, I 32 seq. 

2® Porter-Moss, Ibid. Ill, p. 228; Petrie, Memphis I, pi 1. 

8® Erichsen, Papyrus Harris I,, p, 50, 
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After the description of the memorial stelae, and amulets given 
to Ptah, follows a description of a chapel belonging to the temple 
with images of Ptah, Sekhmet and Nefertum: 

»I have made a secret chapel of stone from Elephantine 
... Ptah, Sekhmet and Nefertum rest therein.»^^ (271.) 

We thus obtain a good idea of the appearance of Ramses Ill’s 
temple of Ptah, within the area of the main temple of Ptah in 
Memphis, and in this temple Ptah appears to have had several 
images. It is evident that the temple was a separate building, apart 
from the older temples of Ptah. 

After the descriptions put into the mouth of Ramses III regarding 
his arrangements for his own temple of Ptah, he relates in Pap. 
Harris I, pL 49, 12 seq., that he has also made restorations within 
the area of Ptah’s temple: 

». . . I have restored thy [Ptah-Tatenen’s] temple: the 
Jubilee houses which were in ruins ever since the times 
of earlier Kings».®^ ( 272 .) 

In the inventories of the Memphis temple. Pap. Harris I mentions 
two buildings within the temple domains of Ptah, with which the 
name of Ramses III is associated. One of them is: 

‘The house of 

Ramses HI in the domains of the temple of Ptah», 
and the other is: 

ing of Ramses III in the domains of the temple of Ptah».'‘“ 

Gauthier considers that both these names were names of the whole 
temple of Ptah at Memphis in the time of Ramses III.®^ The first, 
however, is the name of the temple built by Ramses III within the 
area of the large temple at Memphis, as is evident from the aiiove- 
cited text from Pap. Harris I, pi. 45, 3 seqq. It is thus not the name 
of the whole main temple of Ptah at Memphis, which, of course, also 
contained older temples or parts of temples. — As regards the second 
of the above-cited temple names, Gardiner has submitted the hypo- 

Erichsen, Papyrus Harris I, p. 52. 

Erichsen, Ibid., p. 56. 

Erichsen, Ibid., p. 57. 

Gauthier, Diet. g6ogr.. IV, p. 106; II, p. 105. 
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thesis that it refers to the temple of Ptah at Pi-Ramesse, the Rames- 
side Delta residenee.^'^ He refers to a passage in the section of Pap. 
Harris I (pi. 60,2 seq.), where Ramses IIPs donations to minor 
temples are mentioned, and where the King says: 

»I have made a large temple, enlarged in the making 
in the temple of Sutekh of Ramses III ... it is called: 
‘The building of Ramses III in the temple domains of 
Sutekh’ (273.) 

It is clear from a subsequent text in the property lists of the 
minor temples in Pap. Harris I, that »The building of Ramses III in 
the temple domains of Sutekh» was situated in Pi-Ramesse.” Gar- 
diner thinks that »The building of Ramses HI in the temple domains 
of Sutekh» and »The building of Ramses III in the temple domains 
of Ptah» are such similar names that as the first evidently refers to 
a temple at Pi-Ramesse, the second might also do so. 

Strictly speaking, however, the expressions merely signify buildings 
erected by Ramses III within the domains of Sutekh and Ptah 
respectively. The temple of Ptah may quite well have been situated 
elsewhere than at Pi-Ramesse. 

The only thing that can be stated with certainty is that in any 
case it was not, as Gauthier thinks, the Memphite temple of Ptah in 
its entirety that was referred to, as it had a staff of merely sixteen 
persons and was thus a very small establishment.®^ 

There are minor finds within the temple area of Ptah from the 
time of many subsequent Kings, e. g. Shabaka,®^ Psammetik,^® Ama- 
sis,^^ and Ptolemy IV which indicate that they too had buildings 
or restorations made in the temi3le area. 

As a curiosity it may be mentioned that, at any rate in late times, 
imaginary remains of Osiris were presumably contained in the temple 
of Ptah close to the image of the latter. This is indicated by a text 

»» J.e.A. 5, p. 19'5 seq. 

Erichsen, Ibid., p. 69 seq. 

Erichsen, Ibid., p. 73. 

38 Erichsen, Ibid., p. 57. 

»» Porter-^Moss, Ibid. Ill, p. 220. 

Porter-Moss, Ibid. HI, p. 219. 

Porter-Moss, Ibid. Ill, p. 220. 

Porter-Moss, Ibid. Ill, p. 220. 
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iE the temple of Osiris at Dendera, where several gods are represented 
carrying relics, among them Ptah-Tatenen, in regard to whom it is 
stated; 

»To be recited by Ptah-Tatenen, the father of the gods, 
great god at Dendera. 

T bring the limbs of the god [Osiris], which I have 
gathered together into a mummy. It is wrapt in its image 
in the House of gold, . . . made in Memphis and resting 
in its form at the side of Ptah, he with the beautiful 
face’.»^^ (274.) 

It seems as if there existed at least in Ramesside times, a so- 
called ished-tree in the Memphite temple area, on the leaves of which 
the years of the Kings were inscribed, probably in connection with 
the Jubilee festivals of the Kings, 

Thus on an obelisk from Louxor from the time of Ramses II we 
read the following text: 

»Ptah has established his [the King’s] reign on the 
lovely ished-tree at Memphis, as a King who grasps the 
lands, a Lord over a long life-time. (275.) 

On the wall connecting pylon 4 and 7 in the temple of Amun at 
Karnak, there is the following text from the time of Ramses III: 

»year . . . [this] lovely [god] Ptah, he who is south of 
his wall, the Lord of Ankhtaui. One [the King] went for 
a walk there in the temple of Ptah, in ‘the pure area’ 
under the ished-tree.»'*® (276.) 

The text continues with a description of how the King found his 
name on the leaves of the ished-tree. 

This is surely connected with Ptah’s general rdle of time-measurer.^® 

Ptah thus had an important temple with many different buildings 

Dumichen, Geographische Inschriften III, pi. 43. 

'‘^ Unpublished. Sethe's notes 3, 30, 

Unpublished. Sethe’s notes 22, SS/SO. 

See p. 68. In the second hypostyle in the temple at Derr in Nubia we 
see Ptah writing the name of Ramses II on a leaf of the ished-tree. The King 
stretches out his hand to receive the leaf and Thoth, who stands close by says: 
»Thy [the King’s] name is established by the writing of my fingers upon the 
lovely ished-tree, and I speak as thy father Ptah-Tatenen hath commanded. 
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in Memphis, »sonth of his wall», but it is evident from several texts 
that Ptah was also worshipped in other temples in the vicinity of 
Memphis. 

West of the main temple of Ptah there was a temple from the 
time of Ameiihotep III dedicated to Ptah, and it is mentioned on a 
statue from the same period. There we read: 

»(This statue was) given as a favour [from the King] 
(and placed) in the House of Nib-mu-re (named) ’United- 
with-Ptah’ which his Majesty newly made for his father 
[Ptah-South-of-his-Wall in his] cultivated land west of 
Het-ke-Ptah.» ... 

Further on there is a statement by the dead scribe Amenhotep, 
the owner of the statue: 

»He promoted me to direct the constructions in his 
House of Millions of Years, which he newly made in 
his cultivated land west of Het-ke-Ptah in the district (?) 
of Ankhtaui ... as a monument for his father Ptah in 
excellent eternal work in white stone of Ain. . . . All its 
doors were of cedar of the Terraces, of the choicest of 
Gau, wrought with gold from the desert, refined gold, 
and all kinds of precious stones. ... Its lake was dug, 
and planted with trees. ... his Majesty instituted new 
divine offerings consisting of daily oblations to his father 
Ptah South-of-his-Wall and to the gods of [this] House.» 
( 278 .) 

It is then related that priests were delegated and cattle and land 
given to the new temple, and that it was tributable to the great 
temple of Ptah at Memphis.'^® 


There are given unto thee millions of years, hundreds of thousands of juhi- 
lees.» (277.) (Blackman, The Temple of Derr, p. 46 seq.) — Blackm'an thinks 
that Ptah is here writing the name of the King on a leaf or fruit of the 
ished-tree at Heliopolis, but as Ptah is sometimes connected with an ished-tree 
at Memphis, never with one at Heliopolis, the scene probably does not take 
place at Heliopolis, but at Memphis. 

Instead of »newly made* as Gardiner translates, perhaps rather »made 
new.*.'" 

Petrie-Wainwright-Gardiner, Tarkhan I and Memphis V, pi. 7&— 80; p. 
33 seqq. Gardiner’s translation. 
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Gardiner points out that the name of the temple »His [the King’s] 
House of Millions of years» indicates that it was a funerary temple 
erected by Amenhotep III in the Memphite district and a counterpart 
to that which he caused to be erected at Thebes.®'^ 

It is thus said that the temple lay »in the cultivated land west of 
Memphis in the district of Ankhtaui», and the text indicates that 
Ptah was the chief god in the temple, but that other gods were also 
worshipped there. 

Gardiner considers that Ankhtaui was another name for the Mem- 
phite region.^^ It is not certain, however, that this is the correct 
interpretation, and among Egyptologists there is a divergence of 
opinion as to what Ankhtaui was. Naville surmised that it was the 
name of the temple at Memphis.®" Roeder considers that it was the 
necropolis of Memphis, but gives no explanation of this view.®® 
Gauthier states, likewise without giving any reasons, that it was a 
part of the actual city of Memphis.®^ Kees hesitates between regarding 
Ankhtaui as the necropolis area of Memphis and viewing it as Mem- 
phis itself.®® 

It is very rarely that this name occurs except in the epithet »Lord 
of Ankhtaiii»; but the above-cited text from the 18th dynasty shows 
clearly that Ankhtaui could not be the city of Memphis itself or the 
main temple of Memphis, as it speaks of a temple situated »in the 
cultivated land west of Memphis in the district of Ankhtaui», This 
can either be interpreted — as Gardiner evidently does — to mean 
that both Memphis and »the cultivated land» were situated in the 
Ankhtaui district, or else that Ankhtaui was a district west of 
Memphis. 

Several gods were commonly called »Lord of Ankhtaui». Those 
who most frequently were given that epithet were Bastet, Osiris, 
Ptah and Ptah-Sokaris-Osiris. Bastet had that epithet as far back 
as in the Old Kingdom, as in the sepulchral temple of Sahure she is 
called nh-t "nji-f-wj = ^Mistress of Ankhtaui.»®® As regards Ptah 

Petrie-Wainwright-Gardiirer, Ibid., p. 35. 

Petrie-Wainwright-Gardiner, Ibid., p. 33, note 5. 

52 Tanis II, p. 15, note 4. 

5» Roeder, Debod bis Bab Kalabsche I, p. 47. 

5^ Gauthier, Diet, g6ogr. I, p. 149. 

55 Pauly, Real-Encyclop. 15, 1, col. 688; Kees, Gotterglaube, p. 288, note 2. 

55 Borchardt, Das Grabdenktnal d. KSnigs Sa liu-Re' 11, pi, 35, 
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the epithet was already known at the time of the Middle Kingdom. 
On an Abydos stele in Cairo from that epoch he is in fact called: 

o = »Ptah, Lord of Ankhtaui».®'^ 

Griffith surmises that Ankhtaui from the outset was not a geogra- 
phical term, but was to be understood literally as »the life of the 
two lands».’'’® The title »Lord of Ankhtaui» then, according to 
Griffith, originally meant »the Lord Of the life of the two lands», 
or the like, and was not given a geographical significance until a 
later date. This hypothesis does not seem to be very credible. In 
any case Ankhtaui had a geographical meaning in the 18th dynasty, 
and the most probable supposition is that even in earlier epithets of 
gods it was a geographical term, and that the above-cited text on 
the Abydos stele Cairo 20281, from the Middle Kingdom, must be 
interpreted to refer either to the position of Ptah as the chief god 
of the Memphite district, or to some possible cult of Ptah within 
the district west of Memphis. 

Sokaris, at any rate from the time of the Pyramids, had a place 
of worship at Gizeh, called sfhu — Rosetau — »The Opening of the 
passages».®‘' Other gods also seem to have been worshipped there, 
among them Ptah. 

The fourteenth name in the list of Memphite gods in the Ramesseum 
is in fact: 

2.1 it ill = »Ptah at the head of Rosetau»,®^ 
and on a Memphite-Saitic stele in Vienna a man is called: 

»the divine father and priest, chief of the temple of 
Ptah at Rosetau».“^ 

The name of Ptah in the Ramesseum list may mean: »Ptah who 
is at the head of the Kingdom of Death», as Rosetau sometimes was 
another name for the Kingdom of Death but the Saitic text clearly 
shows that there was at that time a cult of Ptah at Rosetau, 


Cairo 20281, Lange-SeliSfer, Ibid, I, p. 29'5. 

Petrie, Tanis II, p. 15, note 4, 

See p. 121, 

Champ. Not. I, 905. 

Wreszinski, Aegyptische Inschriften aus d. K. K. Hofmuseum in Wien, 
p, 95. 

Wb. II, Belegst. p. 59'1. 
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There was evidently a sanctuary or sanctuaries in the mountainous 
district east of Memphis, on the eastern bank of the Nile, called 
r-’w = the present Turra, as mention is sometimes made of gods 
who had their dwelling there, amongst others Ptah. 

A master-builder from the time of Darius I has the following titles 
in a rock inscription at Wadi Hammamat: 

»hem-priest of Ptah at r-’u?, hem-priest of Anubis, the 
Lord of Sepa and hem-priest of the gods who are at 
.. .»«" (279.) 

Grauthier supposes that r~w was consecrated to Horus,®® and Horus, 
as we shall see, sometimes had the name of: »Horus at r-’u7», but, as 
shown above, the same epithet was also assigned to Ptah. The proba- 
bility is that there were one or more temples within this area and 
that several gods were worshipped there, among others liorus and 
Ptah. 

Ptah was sometimes called »Ptah at East Memphis», which, as 
we shall see, presumably likewise refers to the cult of Ptah in the 
Turra district. Kees, in an article on the cult of Anubis in the eastern 
Memphis district, quotes the following texts, which also throw light 
on the cult of Ptah in these regions:®® 

1. In the list of Memphite gods in the temple of Seti I at Abydos, 
mention is successively made of the offerings to pth m Inb- Vb4 == 
»Ptah at East Memphis», inpw m sp" — »Anubis at Sepa» and 
hr m r-’w = »Horus at r-’u7».®’ 

2. On a Saitic sarcophagus at Boulaq, belonging to Onnophris, 
who resided at Turra, mention is made of »Horus at r-'w, Anubis, 
the Lord of Sepa and Ptah at East Memphis».®® 

3. On the so called Turin altar from Saitic times, which, according 
to Kees, probably gives a list of places of worship, we encounter the 
same series of gods: 


Couyat-Montet, Les inscriptions hieroglyphiques et hi6ratiques du Ouadi 
HaKimamat, p. 68. 

«« Gauthier, Ibid. Ill, p. 112. 

Kees, 1. Z. 58, p, 90. 

Mariette, Abydos I, pi. 45. 

Brugsch, Thes. p. 741. 
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»Ptali at East Memphis, . . . Anubis at Sepa, Horus at 

(280.) 

Ptah thus seems to have had a cult at Eastern Memphis. According- 
to Sethe, East Memphis was tlie same as r-^w and, in support of 
this view he cites a text from the above-mentioned Saitic sarcophagus 
at Boulaq, where Onnophris says about himself: 

»I was at at East Memphis, called 

In this text Sethe regards the local designation 'jn as the wider 
term, of which East Memphis, identified with was a part, 
according to the Egyptian rule that in the designation of places the 
wider term was mentioned before the smaller; and he considers that 
"jn may have been the whole area south of Heliopolis, possibly right 
on to Heluan.’’® 

The names »Ptah at r-’w» and »Ptah at East Mempliis», thus 
without doubt referred to a cult of Ptah in the Turra district east 
of Memphis. 

There is a text from Persian times on a stele from the Serapeum, 
which shows that Ptah had a cult in a temple at Memphis named: 
pr-lint-tnn’t — »The temple belonging to ‘Him who is at the head of 
The elevated place’». In fact mention is made there of a 

»hem-priest of Ptah — ‘He who is at the head of The 
elevated place’, Osiris — ‘He who is at the head of 
The elevated place’, and [the other gods] in the temple 
belonging to ‘Him who is at the head of The elevated ' 
place’».^^ (281.) 

In this temple evidently Ptah and Osiris who had been fused with 
the god »He who is at the head of The elevated place», and other 
unnamed gods were worshipped. 

Tliis temple name has a long history. In Memphite texts from 
the Old Kingdom mention is siteady made of the cult of a god 
called hnt-tnn-t = »He who is at the head of The elevated place» 
of whom Ptah’s priests, Shepsesptah in the fifth dynasty and Sabu 
in the sixth dynasty, were hem-priests."^^ tnn4 == »The elevated places, 

Schiaparelli, II Libro dei Funerali II, p. 115. 

Sitzungsber. Preuss. Akad. d; Wiss. Phil.-hist. Klasse 1983. p. 872. 

Louvre 398, Rec. de trav, 28, p. 85. 

Mariette, Mastabas, p. 112. 
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to judge by the name, must have been a hillock and it was possibly 
regarded as a Memphite primeval mound.'^^ 

hnt-tnn-t — who is at the head of The elevated place» must 
have been a god worshipped thered^*^ 

That tnn4 was a place of worship at any rate as from the First 
Intermediate, is indicated by a couple of coffin texts from Assiut 
from that time, in which in one case mention is made of: fynt-tnn-t^ 
»He who is at the head of The elevated place and where in the 
second case Neith is called »mistress of The elevated place».‘® In 
both cases »The elevated place» is determined with a house sign, 
and the last mentioned text shows that other gods than hnt-tmi-t 
were at that time worshipped at tnn-t. 

When Ptah began to be worshipped at that temple, it is impossible 
to determine. The old god »He who is at the head of The elevated 
place» appeared from the New Kingdom onwards extremely seldom 
as an independent god, but was fused with other gods, e. g. Osiris 
and Ptah. 

Consequently when Ptah, as was often the case from the New 
Kingdom onwards, was called^ »Ptah — ‘He who 

is at the head of The elevated place’»,^“ we do not know whether this 
means »Ptah, who has a cult at The elevated place» or refers to a 
fusion of Ptah with the god »He who is at the head of The elevated 
place». Moreover as »The elevated place» by that time had also 
come to signify the Kingdom of Death,’'^ the name ^Xzh-l(^nt-tnn4 
may have signified »Ptah, at the head of the Kingdom of Death». 

Thus no cult of Ptah at tnn4 is known with certainty before Persian 
times, when, as we have seen, mention is made of a priest of Ptah 
and Osiris fused with the god »He who is at the head of The elevated 
place» and (the other) gods in the temple belonging to the god »He 


See Kees, GStterglaube, p. 9S. 

Kees thinks, in my opinion erroneously, that hnt-irm.t was only another 
name for Tatenen. See p. 61, note 22. 

Cairo 28118. Rec. de trav. 31, p. 16. 

■^5 Cairo 28118. Rec, de trav. 26, p. 65. — See Kees in Rec. de trav. 37, 
p. 59. 

See for example Champ. Not. I, p. 905. 

See Wb. V, p. 382. 
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who is at the head of The elevated place». It is here quite clear 
that these gods had a cult there. 

Prom the New Kingdom onwards, Ptah was sometimes given the 
epithet nh = »Lord of Semenmaat», where Semenmaat is 

evidently a geographical term: to judge by the texts, a centre where 
many gods were worshipped. The following texts illustrating the cult 
of Ptah at Semenmaat should be noted: 

1. Ptah, in the Ramesseum list of Memphite gods, is called among 

other things: ° |1*^^ *=>.{] . 0 .^ = Ptah, Lord of Semenmaat»/“ 

2. On an above-mentioned sculpture at Leyden from the New 
Kingdom, »Ptah, Lord of Semenmaat» is mentioned together with 
»Hathor, mistress of the sycamore».’® 

3. In a demotic Ptolemaic inscription from Memphis, immediately 
after a reference to a ritual in the temple of Memphis, it is mentioned 
how the priest of Ptah, Anemher, went into the holy of holies in the 
temple Semenmaat, in that he clothed Ptah, Lord of Semenmaat, 
Isis, the mistress of Semenmaat, and Thoth, Lord of Semenmaat.®'’ 

It is probable that the words smn-ni“4, in the above cited inscrip- 
tions from the New Kingdom, already had the same meaning as in 
the last quotation, where they evidently refer to a sanctuary Semen- 
maat near or in Memphis, where Ptah and other gods were worshipped. 

Gauthier mentions a demotic inscription on a Strasbourg statuette, 
where the owner states himself to be: »Divine father, ' 2 mr-priest of 
the Lord of Letopolis . . . hem-priest at Semenmaat, situated in 
pr-nb't-nh'-U.^'^ Gauthier, in view of this inscription, thinks it possible 
that Semenmaat was situated at Letopolis. 

On the basis of a passage in Pap. Harris I, pi. 49, 2 seq.,®^ we know, 
however, that the temple or area of nh‘t-nh'4 (the mistress of the 
sycamore) was situated south of Memphis. smn-m''‘4 which in the 
above-mentioned Strasbourg statuette inscription was stated to be 
situated in the temple or area of nh4~nh*4^ must thus also have been 

■'s Champ, Not. I, p. 905; See Brugsch, Diet. g6ogr., p. 1170. 

See p. 191. 

Brugsch, Thes. p. 895. 

Gauthier, Ibid. V, p. 36. Rec. de trav. SG, p. 146. 

. See p. 192. 
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situated south of Memphis and not at Letopolis, which was situated 
north of Memphis. 

The fact that Ptah was worshipped within the area belonging to 
the »mistress of the sycamore» explains why these two divinities 
sometimes appeared as a pair.®® 

Ptah had a whole row of epithets connected with the fact that his 
chief temple was situated at Memphis. 

Thus on a sepulchral stele at Leyden, from the New Kingdom, he is 
called; pth nb lrih-hd~ »Ptah, Lord of the White Wall» [Memphis].®"^ 
In the Ramesseum list of Memphite gods, Ptah’s eighth name was:. 
ptfi Inb-hd = »Ptah, The W^hite Wall».®® 

This last-mentioned epithet is certainly a corruption of the pre- 
ceding one, and thus presumably meant »Lord of the White Wall». 

As the ninth name of Ptah in the Ramesseum Memphite list of 
gods, we find; pth inb-wd= »Ptah, ruler of his WaUs».®® 
»Walls» here is the name of the city of Memphis.®® 

In another Theban text from the New Kingdom, Memphis is called: 
inb-w-n-pth = Walls of Ptah».®‘ 

In a Saitic text, now in Paris, Ptah is called: nsmpt m Inb-M^ 
»With great kingly power in The White Wall».®® 

2. Ptah in the Sinai Peninsula 

The Sinai peninsula, as mentioned above, was an objective for 
Egyptian copper-mining expeditions as far back as the time of the 
first dynasty. During the twelfth dynasty a temple was built at 
Serabit el Khadim in honour of Ptah and a Hathor goddess named 
ht-hr nb't mfk*-t — 2^ Hathor, the mistress of the malachite^.®® The 
goddess’ name is explained by the fact that the Egyptians obtained 
malachite from Sinai. Ptah and Hathor, the mistress of the malachite, 
are represented in many places in the temple, Ptah being always 

sa See p. 191. 

Leyden V,l. Unpublished. 

Champ. Not. I, p. 905. 

See above p. 207. 

Nebunnefer’s tomb at Thebes. Unpublished notes of Sethe, 12, 72. 

Paris, Bibl. Nat., SO'. Unpublished, 

®® See Gardiner-Peet, The Inscriptions of Sinai I, p. 9; pi. 47, 124. 
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•depicted as in Fig. and the goddess always with a human head 
and cow horns with the sun disc.®’- 

In the texts from the Middle Kingdom in this temple, Ptah has as 
a rule the epithet »He who is south of his wall», but on a stele from 
the Middle Kingdom, found in the temple, we read a sacrificial prayer 
to »Ptah-Sokaris and Hathor, the mistress of the malachite Here 
there is no image of the gods, but as the god who is portrayed in 
this temple together with »Hathor, the mistress of the malachite », 
is always Ptah in human guise, Ptah-Sokaris is here probably only 
another name for Ptah in human guise. 

Ptah is also represented in parts of the temple dating from the 
New Kingdom.®® The temple does not seem to have been used after 
the 20th dynasty.®^ 

On a rock stele at a place near the temple, we see Ptah standing in 
a chapel with an inscription in Sinai writing.”® This writing, which 
closely resembles hieroglyphics, began to be used in the middle of 
the second millennium B. C. and was employed in inscriptions in a 
dialect related to the Hebrew of the Bible. The inscription reads: 
»This Ben Semes has set up, with incense to [Ptah] as an offering».®® 
The use of Sinai writing on this stele indicates that the cult of Ptah 
had also spread among the population inhabiting the Sinai peninsula. 

The reason why a temple had been erected to Ptah in this region 
was no doubt that he was regarded as a protector of the artisans 
and as supervising the supply of material for metal work. 

3. Ptah at Ahydos 

In the texts of the first dynasties and of the Old Kingdom, from 
Abydos, Ptah is not mentioned. 

On the other hand it is evident that the cult of Ptah was trans- 
ferred to Abydos at the latest during the time of the Middle Kingdom. 

See p. 13. 

See Gardiner-Peet, Ibid. I, pi. 18 seqq. 

Gardiner-Peet, Ibid. I, pL 48, 121. 

Gardiner-Peet, Ibid. I, pi. 09', 249. 

Gardiner-Peet, Ibid. I, p. 14 seqq. 

Gardiner-Peet, Ibid. I, pi. 83, 351. 

Eisler, Die kenitischen Weihinschriften, p. 103, 
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Tliere are several texts dating from this time that mention Ptah as 
»with a cnlt at Abydos». Thus, for example, the stele from Abydos, 
Cairo 20015, where Ptah is called: ^ | *2’:^ ‘o ~ who has a 
cult at Abydos».®’^ 

The principal god at Abydos was originally the mortuary god 
Khentamenti, and the local temple was designated as his, right down 
to the time of Sesostris I, when Osiris took over the r61e as the 
principal god in the temple at Abydos.®® This oldest temple at 
Abydos is situated in the north-eastern part of the town,®® and it 
was probably here that Ptah had a cult in the Middle Kingdom. 

During the time of the New Kingdom Seti I erected a large temple 
at Abydos, where there are chapels for Osiris, Isis, Amun-Re, Re- 
liarakhte, Ptah, Homs and the King himself. Ptah’s chapel was 
called: -fr ^ T ° I = 

»The temple hall of Ptah, the Lord of Maat, in the house 
of Seti I».^ 

In the chapel of Ptah his bark is represented, worshipped by the 
King. As an emblem in the prow, Ptah’s bark has a representation 
of two Djed-objects crowned by two ba-souls with a sun disc on 
their heads,’* just as Amun-Re’s bark in the chapel of Amun-Re has 
a ram’s head, the Isis bark an Isis head and so on.® In regard to 
Ptah’s relation to the Djed, see above.^ 

Ptah is called iirj-ib M-Seti 7== »who dwells in» or »who has a 
cult in* the temple of Seti I». This applies also to all the gods 
worshipped in the temple of Seti I at Abydos, even to Osiris and 
Amun-Re, which seems to argue against the hypothesis that the 
expression hrj-ib was used only of gods which were not the principal 
gods in a temple. 

In his chapel Ptah is represented throughout in human guise with 


Lange-Schaf'er, Grab- und Denksteine d. mittl. Reichs I, p. 15. 

Kees, Gatterglaube, p. 329. 

Porter-Moss, Topographical Bibliography V, p. 38. 

* Calverley-Gardiiier, The Temple of King Sethos I af Abydos, II, pi. 21. 

2 Ibid. II, pi. 23. 

3 Ibid. 11, pi. 1; I, pi. 22. 

^ Bee p. 154 seqq. ■ . 
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a straight beard and a smooth head although in one place he is called 
Ptah-Sokaris and in another place »Ptah — The glorious DJed»/' 

Moreover, in the temple of Seti I at Abydos there is a chapel 
(room IT in Zippert’s map) which was dedicated to Sokaris, identified 
with Ptah and usually called Ptah-Sokaris.® In this chapel Sokaris 
or Ptah-Sokaris is represented as a falcon. The chapel was called 
»the house of Sokaris».‘ 

In addition mention is made in a corridor near this chapel of: 

»Ptah-Sokaris-Osiris, Lord of Shetit who is in the temple 
of Seti I».® (282.) 

In a chapel dedicated to Nefertum, the god Ptah-Osiris seems to 
have had a cult. Here we see in fact a god represented in the guise 
of Osiris with a crooked staff and scourge and with the name: 

»Ptah-Osiris, the great one who is in the temple of 
Seti I».® (283.) 

Tatenen seems to have had a special cult in the temple. He is 
represented in the chapel of Nefertum in the temple in a tight-fitting 
garment and with a feather-crown and under the name: 

»Tatenen who is in the temple of Seti I».^® (284.) 

In the chapel of Sokaris there is, as Kees has pointed out, a list 
of Memphite gods, accompanied by a representation of the sacri- 
ficing King and a statement that offerings were being made to these- 
gods. Among them we find seven different forms of Ptah, namely: 
»Ptah, he who is south of his walh>^ »Ptah-fynt4nn4>>, »Ptah-dd sps»,. 
^>Ptah-mil}nd-wr», >>Ptah-hrj-b’kd>>, »Pt(th-lmt-dfn4>>^ and »Ptah-}jnt- 
Finally it is stated that offerings were being made to »Ptah 
in all his Ptah temples in heaven and on earth», to »Ptah at all his 
places in the south land and Ptah at all his places in the north land», 
to »Ptah in all his Ptah temples, in all his palaoes», and to »Ptah 
in the foreign countries and Ptah in all the places where he is».^^- 

® Zippert, Der Gedticlitnistempel Sethos’ I zir Abydos, p. 66. 

® Zippert, Ibid., p. 123- seqq. 

^ Zippert, Ibid., p. 124. 

® Marictte, Abydos I, pi. 4i3ia. 

® Mari(3tte, Abydos I, pi. SOb. — ■ Zippert, Ibid., p. 126. 

Mariette, Abydos I, pi. 4h c. — Zippert, Ibid., p. 12'6. 

“ Rec. de trav. 37, p. 74. 
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This signifies that, even if perhaps there were not cult statues of 
of the above-mentioned seven forms of Ptah, at any rate there were 
offerings to them in this temple. 

In the chapel of Ptah, Sekhmet was worshipped as an associated 
goddess.^^ Mut, however, also stands in close association with Ptah 
in the mortuary temple of Seti I. On a pillar leading to the chapel 
of Ptah, Ptah, Sekhmet and mw-t Jint4 pr-pth == »Mut, mistress of the 
house of Ptah», are represented.^-’ 


4. Ptah at Thebes 

Ptah was -worshipped in several temples in the Theban district and 
had a temple of his own at Karnak. 

This temple is situated north of the big temple of Amun at 
Karnak within its surrounding wall.^^ It was erected by Tuthmosis III 
and was restored and enlarged by later Kings. Probably before this 
temple there was a still older temple of Ptah, as it is mentioned in 
a memorial inscription from the time of Tuthmosis III that this King 
had found an old temple of Ptah at Thebes built of bricks with 
doors and pillars of wood.’® Kees also points to a limestone pillar 
from the kiosk of Sesostris I at Karnak, now at Cairo, where that 
King is represented as standing in worship before Ptah, and which 
indicates that the cult of Ptah had already been introduced in Thebes 
at that time.’® 

Thus, the temple of Ptah which is now preserved at Karnak, was 
founded by Tuthmosis III. Regarding the foundation and ornamenta- 
tion of the temple, we read in the above-mentioned memorial inscrip- 
tion on a stone of black granite from the time of Tuthmosis III, found 
in the temple, the following: 

»My Majesty [Tuthmosis III] commanded that there 
should be built at Thebes a temple of Ptah, he who is 
south of his wall, within the area of my father Amun-Re, 

Zippert, Ibid., p. 6o. 

Zippert, Ibid., p. 98. ^ 

i-i Baedeker, Agypten. Plan of Karnak. L. D, Text III, p. 5. 

13 Urk. IV, p, T65. 

1“ Kecs, Gfltterglaube, p. S&O. Capart, L’art dgyptien I, pL 44. 
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the Lord of Karnak, to which he repairs on the »day of 
bringing in the god» at all his feasts during the year. . . . 
My Majesty found this temple built of bricks, whilst its 
pillars and doors were made of wood, and it was becoming 
decayed. My Majesty commanded that the rope should 
again be stretched for this temple, which should be made 
of fine sandstone. The walls around it are of brick in 
everlasting work for eternity. My Majesty erected for it 
doors of genuine cedar wood from Libanon . . . never 
before has the like been made for him [Ptah] before my 
Majesty. It is my Majesty who has caused him to obtain 
power, in that I have made him greater than he was 
before. » (285.) 

Then follows a descripton of how the King equipped the temple 
with vessels, linen, ointments, cattle, etc., and how he instituted a 
new offering to Amun at Karnak, which in course of time was to be 
transferred to the lay priests and to the statue of Tuthmosis HI, and 
when the statue was satisfied, the offerings were to pass over to Ptah: 

»When this statue has become satisfied with this offer, 
it shall go to the temple of Ptah, the Lord of Maat, he 
who is south of his wall, at Thebes, as the best of the . . . 
which is in this temple. » (286.) 

Moreover the King instituted an offering to Ptah, which should 
afterwards be transferred to the statue of the King; 

»My Majesty has commanded that there shall be insti- 
tuted a new offering to my father Ptah, he who is south 
of his wall and is at Thebes . . . But when the god has 
become satisfied with his offering, then this offering shall 
be placed in front of the statue of my Majesty. » (287.) 

Then follows a description of how the offerings wmnt over to the 
lay priests and then come detailed regulations regarding the offerings 
to Ptah in his temple at Thebes.^'^ 

This text shows what might have been expected, namely that 
Ptah at Thebes in the New Kingdom had a subordinate position 


Urk. IV, p. 763- seqq. Cairo 34013. 
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relatively to Amuii, within whose temple walls he had his temple. 
The offerings went first to Amun, and afterwards to Ptah. 

On the other hand, this text also shows that Ptah had a cult of 
some importance at Karnak, in any case in the time of Tuthmosis III. 

There are inscriptions, copied by Legrain, which mention enlarge- 
ments of the temple of Ptah at Karnak by Takelothis,^® Shabaka,^*^ 
and the Ptolemies.^" 

In the central chapel of the holjr of holies, Ptah was worshipped,, 
as pointed out by Legrain, together with Hathor and Amun. In the 
chapel to the left of the central chapel Ptah was worshipped alone, 
and in the chapel to the right Hathor was worshipped.^^ 

In this temple Ptah appears regularly together with Hathor. There 
is a list of the priests of Ptah and Hathor at the temple of Ptah at 
Karnak in a pillar hall in this temple. Mention is made there both 
of a »first hem-priest of Ptah and Hathor», of a number of »kherheb- 
priests of Ptah and Hathor», and of several »purification priests of 
Ptah and Hathor».®^ In this temple of Ptah, Hathor was usually 
called hrj-t-tp vfs>t — »The mistress of Thebes 

But Sekhmet also had her place in the vicinity of Ptah at Thebes,, 
for in the sputh chapel in the temple a Sekhmet statue has been 
found.^* 

Legrain mentions a stele of the New Kingdom from Thebes, showing 
Ptah and Hathor in front of the Theban triad Amun, Mut and Khons, 
to whom they are carrying offerings.®® It probably refers to some 
visit of the images of Ptah and Hathor to the Theban triad at Karnak. 

Ptah’s cult at Thebes was of such importance that the city in 
the New Kingdom had a special high-priest of Ptah, a »supremc 
leader of handicraft». In a text from the New Kingdom we read of 
a man who was ^‘greatest among the seeing’ of Ee at Thebes, sem- 
priest, supreme leader of handicraft of Ptah, superintendant of the 


18 Urk. IV, p. 880. 

19 A. S. A. 3, p. 58 seq. 

99 Ibid., p. 46 seqq.; seqq. 

91 Ibid., p. 104 seqq. 

92 See A. S. A. 3, p. 100. 

93 L. D. Text III, p, 0 seq. 

94 Capart, Thfebes, p. 238, fig. 154. 

95 A. S. A. 3, p. 42. 
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priests of all gods and first priest of Thus he was simul- 

taneously high-priest of Ee and Ptah at Thebes and Amun’s first 
priest. 

Ptah’s cult at Karnak is reflected in a number of epithets. 

Thus on the above-cited memorial stone from the time of Tuthmosis 
III mention is made of: pth rsj lnb4 m == »Ptah, he who is 
south of his wall and is at Thebesa."® (287,) 

In a Ptolemaic text at the entrance to the temple of Ptah at 
Karnak, Ptah is called: 

»Ptah the Lord of Thebes, who is at Karnak, great 
god»."’ (288.) 

There is an expression used of Ptah and Ptah-Tatenen in late texts, 
which must allude to the cult of Ptah-Tatenen at Thebes, namely 
rsj~ »he who is at the head of the south area» [ —the Theban 

area]. 

Sethe cites the following late Theban temple inscriptions, where 
Ptah-Tatenen has this epithet: 

». . . Louxor, in the shape of Ptah-Tatenen, as the bull 
who raises his arm, he who is at the head of the south 
area»,®‘^ (290.) 

and 

»Ptah-Tatenen, he who is at the head of the south land^® 
[sic], the oldest of the Primeval gods» etc.®° (291.) 

It can further be stated that on the outer eastern wall in the 
temple at Esne, there is the following text: 

»To be recited by Khnum, the Lord of Esne and Ptah, 
he who is at the head of the south area, he with the 
beautiful face, he who is friendly and loving, he with 
the high feathers® etc.'^^ (292.) 


Unpublished. Slip of the Dictionary. Cairo Wb. I, 39. 

26 Urk. IV, p. 765. 

27 A. S. A. 3, p. 49. 

28 Sethe, Amun und die acht UrgStter, p. 58, note 4. 

29 Probably erroneously the text has V-rij. 

29 Unpublished, notes of Sethe 16, 112. Sethe, Ibid., p. 58. 
81 L.D. IV, pi. 81 d. 
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The expression »he who is at the head of the south area »5 where 
»the south area» means the Theban area,^^ is probably linked with 
the fact that Ptah-Tatenen played an important role at Thebes, in 
as much as he was identified with Amun at Louxor. 

In the mortuary temple of Ramses II west of Thebes, called the 
Ramesseum, there was evidently a cult of Ptah, as Ptah is repre- 
sented at several places in the temple, including the library, where 
there is also a long list of different forms of Ptah, headed by the text: 

»Sacrificmg to Ptah, south of his wall, Lord of Ankhtaui, 
in all his names, by King Ramses II in his temple at 
Thebes»/" (289.) 

Thus it is mentioned that the King instituted an offering to Ptah 
in this temple. 

In the mortuary temple of Ramses III at Medinet Habu, Ptah had 
a cult, like many other gods, especially Amun, as is shown by a 
number of texts. 

In a text on the high fortified gateway before the temple, Ptah 
is called: 

»Ptah, the great one, he who is south of his wall and 
Lord of Ankhtaui, great god who hears prayers and is 
in ‘The temple of the million years, united with eternity’ 
within the temple of Amun».‘'^ (293.) 

This is an abbreviated variant of the name: 

»‘The temple of the million years belonging to Ramses 
III, united with eternity’ within the temple area of Amun », 

which is the name of the temple of Ramses III at Medinet Habu in a 
decree of foundation in the calendar of feasts of the temple.®® 

Ptah is thus said to have a cult in this temple. 

The same thing is said in a text at the entrance to the first court 
of the temple of Ramses III at Medinet Habu, where Ptah is repre- 
sented under the name: 

*2 Volten, Zwei altiigyptische politi&che Scliriften (Analecta Aegyptiaca IV), 
p. 38. . 

33 GhainpoHion, Not. I, p. 905 seq. 

3-'* KSethe’s unpublished notes 14, 31. 

35 The University of Chicago. Oriental Institute Publications, vol. XXIII, 
pi. 140. 
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»Ptah in ‘The temple of Ramses III, united witli eter- 
nity’ in the temple area of Amun».’'‘® (294.) 

Here we see another type of abbreviation of the name of the temple. 
Where then, in this temple, wms Ptah worshipped? 

In one of the rooms alongside the first hypostyle (room 18 in 
Daressy’s map we read on the eastern wall: 

»Ptah — ‘He who is at the head of The elevated place’», 

and 

»Bastet, mistress of Ankhtaui, who is in the Medinet 
Habu temple of Ramses III». 

On the western wall we see: 

»Ptah — ‘He who is under his olive tree’», 

and 

»Hathor, the mistress of the south syeainore». 

On the north wall Ptah and Sekhmet are invoked. 

In the same room there is also an image of: 

»Amun-Re, Lord of Karnak, in Memphis (295.) 

This last is thus a Memphite form of Amun. 

This chapel must have been a chapel of Ptah. 

There is also another chapel quite close to the preceding one, 
which Daressy calls the chapel of Ptah-Sokaris. There we see Ptah, 
Tatenen, the Sokaris boat, and Nefertum represented on the walls.“‘'’ 
Also, in one of the rooms to the left of the second and third hypo- 
styles, Ptah and Ptah-Sokaris are represented more than other gods.**’ 
Perhaps these rooms have contained cult statues of Ptah in diffe- 
rent forms. 

Ptah-Sokaris-Osiris plays a large part in the list of festivals on 
the south wall of the temple. A ten days festival in his honour was 
celebrated on the 21st — 30th Khoiak at Medinet Habu. In this list 
he is called: 


a® L. D. Text III, p. 173. 

3'' Daressy, Not. explicative des ruines de Medinet Habou. Map between p. 
58 and 69'. 

38 Sethe’s unpublished notes, 16, 41. 

3® Daressy, Ibid., p. 145. 

Daressy, Ibid., p. 149 seq. 
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»Ptah-Sokaris-Osiris, who is in ‘The house of Ramses III 
in the temple area of Amun in the western part of 
Thebes’ (296.) 

To judge from certain representations in the temple, Ptah-Sokaris- 
Osiris seems to have been a name of a cult statue with the appearance 
of Sokaris/^ 

In Pap. Harris 1, 4, 10, Ramses III describes what he has done for 
his father Amun, mentioning that he had built the temple at Medinet 
Habu and continuing: 

»I made statues of Ptah and Sokaris and ISFefertum and 
the Nine gods, the Lords of heaven and earth, and they 
are resting in their chap els (297.) 

Probably this text should be interpreted to mean that he had 
made cult .statues for Ptah, Sokaris, Nefertum, and the different 
members of the Ennead which were placed in the Medinet Habu 
temple. 

Even if one cannot determine in detail and distinguish the cults 
at Medinet Habu of the different Memphite gods, who were sometimes 
fused together, we can note that the Memphite company of gods: 
Ptah, Ptah-Sokaris, Ptah-Sokaris-Osiris, and Sokaris, plays a large 
part both in texts and representations, in the temple. 

In certain Medinet Habu texts Ptah has a name which he has not 
anywhere else, namely: 

= »Ptah of the great pylon». 

1. On a pillar in the second court of the Medinet Habu temple 
of Ramses III, the King is seen sacrificing to Ptah under the name: 

pth-n-p^-sb^-^ hr imntt »Ptah of the great pylon 

in the western part of Tliebes».^^ 

2. Also on a Theban memorial stele in Berlin from the end of 
the New Kingdom, where Amun, Mut, Sobek, Seth, and Ptah are 
represented, Ptah is called: 


The University of Chicago. Oriental Institute Publications, vol. XXIII, 
pi. 158,160. 

« See p. 142. 

Erichsen, Papyrus Harris I, p. 5. 

Unpublished. Slip of the Dictionary. 
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»Ptah of the great pylon»>V(298.) 

3. At the entrance to the first court of the large Medinet Habu 
temple we see the King running, carrying the ^-sign and the f|-sign. 
The text runs: 

»To bring hp4 to his [the King’s] father, to offer a 
libation to his father Ptah of the [great] pylon»/" (299.) 

It is probable that refers to the big entrance pylon of the 

temple at Medinet Habu, or to the high fortified gate outside the 
temple. Either the whole temple has occasionally been called »The 
■Great Pylon» or »The Great Gate>>, and in that case some statue 
of Ptah inside the temple might be referred to in the texts quoted 
above, or else the reference might be to some statue of Ptah wor- 
shipped in the vicinity of the entrance-gate or of the pylon. 


5. Ptah at Hermoiithis 

During the time of the New Kingdom there must have been an 
important cult of Ptah at Hermonthis, for a funerary cone from the 
New Kingdom, now at Gizeh, has the following inscription: 

»the prince and count, the sem-priest at the temple of 
Ptah, the supreme leader of handicraft at Hermonthis . . . 
N.N.»"^ (300.) 

Evidently the cult of Ptah at Hermonthis was of such importance 
that this town had a special high-priest of Ptah, denominated by 
the old title of ^supreme leader of handicraft».^® For comparison 
we may adduce the fact, pointed out by Kees, that a brother of 
Queen Teje (18th dyn.) was wr wCw (high-priest of Re) at Her- 
monthis During the 18th dynasty, then, there was at Hermonthis 
a cult of Re also, of such importance that a high-priest of Re, with 
the old lieliopolitan title of wr m'w = »The greatest among the 
seeing^, was active there. 

'I® Berlin 8440. Aegyptische Inschriften au» den Staatlichen Museen zu Berlin 
II, p. 190. 

Unpublished. Slip of the Dictionary. 

Daressy, Recueil de cones fundraires, p. 291, no 208. 

^8 Kees, GOtterglaube, p, 360. 

A. Z. 53, p. 81 seqq. 
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It seems more probable that these high titles for the,ipriests of 
Ptah and Re were adopted at Hermonthis during the Middle Kingdom^ 
•when Hermonthis was particularly flourishing, than that they were 
adopted during the New Kingdom, when Hermonthis had lost its 
political importance. 


6. Ptah at Hermopolis 

It seems as if Ptah had a cult at Hermopolis in the New Kingdom. 
On a door lintel of that period from a dwelling-house in the town 
we read in fact the following text: 

»Praise to thee, Ptah, thou great one, who is south of 
his wall, Lord of Ankhtaui. May he daily give life, vigour 
and health to the ka of him who is praised by his city 
god, . . . the custodian of the treasure house of the temple 
of Ptah, Nes Inher, blessed, from Memphis. (301.) 

It seems most .probable that the treasure house of the temple of 
Ptah, mentioned in this text, was at Hermopolis, and that it was 
here that Nes Inher was employed. The supposition that Ptah had a 
cult at Hermopolis is also borne out by another text on the same 
lintel, where Ptah and Thoth are pictured. Ptah and Thoth are seen 
seated, being worshipped by Nes Inher, and the inscription runs: 

»Ptah and Thoth, great gods who are at Hermopolis».“ 
(302.) 

No traces of a temple or chapel of Ptah at Hermopolis have, 
however, been found. 


7. Ptah in the Temple of EedesTja 

About 35 miles east of Edfu in the eastern desert, Seti I built a 
temple which is sometimes called, after an adjacent place, the 
Redesija temple, and which was called by Grunn and Gardiner: »the 


Mitt. d. deutsch. Inst, f. agypt. Altertumskunde in Kairo 7, p. 34 seq. 
« Ibid. 7, p. 35, pi. 10 c. 
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temple of the Wady Abbad».“ It was built close to a well which 
Seti I had arranged on the way to the gold-mines in the eastern desert. 

The temple was called f-hnm-t-^ei\ I — »Seti I:s Well», or = 
»the Well». It was dedicated to Seti I himself manifested in three 
sitatues as well as to Osiris, Ptah, Amim-Re, Re-Harakhte, Isis, and 
Horus at Edfu. There are statues of these gods in the innermost 
part of the temple and they are called; pkl-t imj-t h-t-ntr tn — »the 
company of nine gods in this temple».®^ 

The origin of this temple is described at the entrance to the main 
hall and on the walls there. We read for example: 

»And there was made by excavating this hill, a temple 
of these [gods]: Amun is in it, Re is inside it, Ptah and 
Osiris are in its Main Hall, Homs, Isis, and Men-Maat-Re: 
the company of nine gods in this temple (303.) 

On a pillar in the temple we read that Seti I was »beloved of»: 

»Ptah, who has a cult at the ‘Well’».®“ (304.) 

Gunn and Gardiner point out that the temple was under the super- 
vision of the temple of Seti I at Abydos and was more or less sub- 
ordinate to that temple, to which a large part of the gold from the 
adjacent gold mines was conveyed.®’^ It is also significant that the 
same divinities were worshipped in both temples. 

8. Ptah at Per el -Mediae 

Close to the present village Der el-Medine, one kilometre west of 
the Ramesseum in western Thebes, there was during the Hew Kingdom 
a dwelling-place and burial-place for workmen, artisans and sub- 
ordinate officials in the royal Theban necropolis.^® They were called 
sdm-s m — »He who listens to the call [?] at the Place of 


52 J. E. A. 4, p. 242. 

5» J. E. A. 4, p. 243 seq. 

5‘ Rec. de trav. 13;, pi. 1, 1. 10—11. 

55 Rec. de trav. 13, pi. 1, 1. 10' — 11; J. E. A. 4, p. 245. 
55 Bull, de rinst. fran^. d’arch. orient. 17, p. 12, 

57 J. E. A. 4, p. 242 seq. 

58 See e.g. Kees, Agypten, p. 168. 
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Maat»/''* Most of the tombs here are. from the 19th and 20th dynasties, 
but some of them are from the 18th dynasty. 

At this place the cult of Ptah played a great part, which was 
doubtless due to two reasons, firstly that the cult of Ptah in Rames- 
side times was propagated throughout Egypt from high quarters and 
Ptah thus came to be an important god, and secondly that I’tah, 
who is so often mentioned in the texts as an artisan, and in Memphis 
was closely associated with the artisans, was particularly suited to 
be one of the principal gods a,t this place which was largely popu- 
lated by artisans. Ptah’s great importance in the dwelling-place of 
the necropolis workers at Der el-Medine is evident both from the 
fact that he had a cult in a rook sanctuary near Der el-Medine, 
between this place and the necropolis of the Queens (»the Valley of 
the Queens») and the fact that he very frequently occurs represented 
in the tombs at Der el-Medine. 

The above-mentioned sanctuary, which consisted of a number of 
grottos cut out in the rock,'’” is mentioned on a votive stele, found 
in one of the grotto chapels, where a person has written: »I have 
made a sitele in the chapels near ‘the Valley of the Queens’, The 
servant in ‘the Place of Maat’, Pennut, blessed.»®^ 

In the grotto chapels there are stelae, partly cut out in the rock 
and evidently appertaining to the original temple equipment, partly 
.set up as votive gifts by visitors. Among the gods represented on 
the stelae, Ptah, alongside of the goddess Mert Seger holds by far 
the most important place, and he is represented on the walls or on 
.stelae in all the grotto chapels.®’^ 

In several inscriptions from and in the Der el-Medine area Ptah 
is called pth-n4^-s4-nfr'W==^ »^tah in ‘the Valley of the Queens’», 
thus for example in a tomb at Der el-Medine, where Ptah and Osiris 
are seen represented back to back and where it is written, close 
to Ptah: 

»lnvoking of Ptah in ‘the Valley of the Queens’; kiss- 
ing the earth in front of Mert Seger, the mistress of the 
West».®® (305.) 

Bull, de I’Inst. fran?. d’arch. orient. 27, p. ISO'. 

Bruyfere, Mert Seger a Deir el Mddineh, p. 5 seqq. 

Bruy 6re, Ibid., p, 48. 

See Bruy6re, Ibid., p, 15 seqq. 

Bruy5re, Rapport sur les fouilles de Deir el M6dineh, 1900, p. 59 seq. 
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In a tomb at Der el-Medine a man is called: 

»The purification priest of Ptah in ‘the Valley of the 
Queens’».'^^ (306.) 

The name »Ptah in ‘the Valley of the Queens’» must refer to a 
Ptah cult in the above-mentioned »ehapels near ‘the Valley of the 
Queens’», a cult which is evident also from the frequent occurrence 
of Ptah in the images and texts in the chapel. 

Ptah is represented throughout in these temple chapels in his usual 
guise with a smooth head, straight beard, tassel, tight-fitting garb, 
and uas-ankh-djed sceptre. 

In the tombs at Der el-Medine Ptah was frequently represented. 
As mentioned above, Ptah and Osiris were often represented as 
sitting or standing back to back as mortuary gods on the same 
footing.®® In the sepulchral prayers in these tombs Ptah is often 
invoked with wishes for various favours after death. 


9. Ptah at Pi-Ramesse 

When Ramses II had a new capital built in lieu of Thebes, he 
located it in the Delta — according to Montet ®” and Gardiner ®'^ in 
the north-eastern Delta on the site of the later Tanis. It seems to 
have served as a capital for some time into the 20th dynasty.®® The 
name with different spellings became o ]|| j) P === Pi-Ramesse === 
»The house of Ramses !!». 


Bruy6re, Rapport sur les fouilles de Deir el Medineh, 1928, p. 93. 

Bruyere, thinks, e. g. in Rapport sur les fouilles de Deir el Medineh, 19'30, 
p. 59', that the reason why Ptah, when he is represented together with Osiris 
in these tombs, nearly always turns his head to the south was that ho, the 
creator god, ruled over the southern part of the sky, the zone of life, while 
Osiris, turned to the north, ruled over the northern part of the sky, the zone 
of death. But there is nothing to show that these subtle speculations about 
the symbolic meaning of the position of the images, and about the southern 
part of the sky as the zone of life and the northern as that of death, correspond 
to reality. 

“« Montet, Tanis, Avaris et Pi-Rams6s. (Revue Biblique 39, p. 5 seqq.); 
Montet, Le drame d’ Avaris. 

J. E. A. 19, p. 122 seqq. 

Montet, Le drame d’ Avaris, p. 212. , 
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Ramses II, who as we know, patronized the worship of Ptah 
alongside of Amun-Re and Re-Harakhte, established a cult of these 
gods at Pi-Ramesse and also of some other gods, including Seth/''^ 
That Ptah had a cult at Pi-Ramesse is shown by a number of inscrip- 
tions, most of which have been pointed out by Gardiner in his articles 
on Pi-Ramesse.’^“ The following may be mentioned: 

1. On a stele from the time of Ramses 11, found near Heliopolis, 
it is mentioned that stone was taken at Heliopolis for making statues 
which were conveyed to: 

»the house of Amun of Ramses II, and to the house of 
Ptah of Ramses II, in Pi-Ramesse, Great-of-Victories».'^^ 

(307.) 

This text indicates that Ptah had a temple of his own at Pi-Ramesse. 

»Pi-Ramesse, Great-of-Victories», is a variant of the name of Pi- 
Ramesse. 

2. In the text in the temple of Amun at Karnak, which tells of 
the treaty between Ramses II and the chief of Khatti, we read the 
following: 

»0n that day, behold, His Majesty was at the town of 
House-of-Ramesses-Beloved-of-Amun», [Pi-Ramesse] »per- 
forming the behests of his father Amen-Re', Harakhte, 
Atum, Lord of the two lands of On, Amun of Ramesses- 
Beloved-of-Amun, Ptah of Ramesses-Beloved-of-Amun, 
and Setekh great of valour etc.»’‘^ (308.) 

Here it is thus mentioned that the King was at Pi-Ramesse and 
made offerings to several gods, among others »the Ptah of Ramses II»,. 
evidently a statue of Ptah erected by Ramses II at Pi-Ramesse. 

3. Cult ceremonies for Ptah at Pi-Ramesse are also mentioned in 
Pap. Anastasi IV, verso B1 seqq.: 

»[Pharao was] in House-of-Ramesses-Beloved-of-Amiin, 
the Great-Spirit-of-the-Sun-Horus-of-the-Horizon, [Pi-Ra- 
messe] doing what his father Ptah-of-Ramesses-Beloved- 
of-Amun [Ramses II] praised».'^^ (309.) 

Montet, Ibid., p. 211. 

J. E. A. 5, p. 127 seqq.; 179 seqq.; 242 seqq.; 19, p. 122 seqq. 

Rec. de trav. 30, p. 215; J. E. A. 5, p. 179 (Gardiner). 

L. D. Ill, pi. 146. Gardiner’s translation. J. E. A. 5, p. 181. 

73 Gardiner, Late-Egyptian Miscellanies, p. 55. Gardiner’s translation in 
J.E.A. 5, p. 189. 
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4. Ill Pap. Chester Beatty V, verso 2, 3 seq. we read: 

»Re-Haraklite . . . Ptah, the Lords of Pi-Ramesse . . 

(310.) 

The expression »the Lords of Pi-Rainesse» is here evidently an 
apposition to the god-names Re-Harakhte and Ptah. 

That Ptah has had a temple in the Ramesside capital in the Delta 
is thus evident, and also that Ptah at Pi-Ramesse was often called: 
ptIyn-Ramses II --= lVs Ftnh.y>J’' 

Montet states that the name Ramses 11 in contexts such as »Ramses 
IPs Seths>, »Ramses IPs Amun», »Ramses II’s Ptah», etc. should be 
regarded as an abbreviation of, or substitute for, the city-name Pi- 
Ramesse, and that these names always referred to gods in that city, 
even if they were mentioned outside the city. Gardiner has clearly 
■shown that the first of these suppositions is untenable,^® but he does 
not enter into the question as to how an expression such as »Ramses 
IPs Ptah» should be interpreted when it occurs in texts outside Pi- 
Ramesse. It seems probable that in such texts, which have no connec- 
tion with the Ramesside Delta residence, they do not refer to the 
gods in that residence, but to certain special statues of Ptah which 
Ramses 11 had erected at different places in Egypt. 

When, for example, on the south outer wall of the big temple of 
Amun at Karnak, we see Ramses H sacrificing before joif/i-w-Ramses 
II = »Ramses IPs Ptah» (standing in a chapel), before Itmw-n- 
Ramses II == »Ramses IPs Atum», and before Iww-w-Ramses II = 
»Ramses IPs Amun»,” it seems more probable that what is referred 
to here, is a Ptah image, an Atum image, and an Amun image in 
the part of the temple at Karnak built by Ramses II, than the images 
of these three gods at the town Pi-Ramesse. Both at Bubastis and 
at Wadi es-Seboua in Nubia there were temples built by Ramses II; 
and, when on Ramesside temple fragments at Bubastis, mention is 
made of (pi/i-w-Ramses II= »Ramses IPs Ptah»,’^® or when one of 
the chief gods in the temple of Ramses II at Wadi es-Seboua was 

Unpublished. 

Montet, Le drame d’Avaris, p, 122. 

J.E. A. 19-, p. 127, note 1. 

L. D. Ill, pi. 147. 

78 Naville, Bubastis, pi, 36. 
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called: pth-n-Ramses II m pr-imn — »Rainses IPs Ptah at Per Amun» 
(~Wadi es-Seboua),’® it is plausible to suppose that the references 
are to Ptah images erected by Bamses II at Bubastis and at Wadi 
es-Seboua, and not to Ptah as ymrshipped at Pi-Ramesse. 

As mentioned above, Pi-Ramesse is believed to have been located 
on the site of the later Tanis, which in 1929 began to be excavated 
by Montet. If this should be correct, we may expect within the Tanis 
area to find remains or other indications of a Ramesside chapel or 
temple of Ptah. 

Gardiner mentions an inscription on a column from Montet’s 
excavations at Tanis, which runs: 

»He [Ramses 11] made [it] as his monument to his father 
Ptah-of Ramesses, [Ramesses II] beloved of Ptah, Lord 
of strength.*" ( 311 .) 

Here is thus mentioned part of a building which Ramses II says 
he had constructed for Ptah, and it was found at Tanis. It is there- 
fore very probable that Ptah had a building there or part of a 
building, in Ramesside times, and this building may thus be the 
same as the Ramesside Ptah-temple at Pi-Ramesse, alluded to in 
the texts. 

In view of the finds of many objects and parts of buildings from 
the Old Kingdom and Middle Kingdom in Ramesside layers at Tanis, 
Montet believes that Tanis had a magnificient temple as far back as 
the time of the Old Kingdom.®^ 

Montet thinks moreover that the Tanis habitation was used by the 
Hyksos, too, and was identical with the Hyksos capital known from 
many texts, h4~w°r4 ~ »Avaris».** 

It is impossible, however, as Dr. Save-SOderbergh has pointed 
out to me, to verify these opinions of Montet’s, as long as the excava- 
tions at Tanis have not progressed further than at present, i. e. until 
the layers which are under the Ramesside layers at Tanis have been 
properly excavated. 

Whether the Hyksos capital M-vfr-t had the same site as Tanis, 


Gauthier, Le temple de Ouadi es-Seboua I, p. 182. 

J. E. A. 19', p. 123. Gardiner’s translation. 

Montet, Le drame d’Avaris, p. 65. 

See e. g. Montet, Les nouvelles fouilles de Tanis (1929 — 1932), p, 15 seqq. 
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the place which, according to Montet and Gardiner, during the 
Ramesside period was called Pi-Ramesse and for some time served 
as capital, and which later on, from the 22nd dynasty onwards, 
was undoubtedly called = Djanet, or whether it was situated 
at some other place in the Delta, the name of ht-ufr-t has survived 
for a long time after the Hyksos period. For on a coffin, now at 
Cairo, presumably from Persian time (place of origin unknown), 
a man of the name of Ahmes is called among other things as follows: 

»the hem-priest of Ptah, the purification priest of the 
temples of Memphis, the hem-priest of Ptah in 
the hem-priest of Osiris in M-yfr-t, the clerk at Ptah’s- 
temple-treasury, the hem-priest of Soped at lati, the hem- 
priest of the gods of the temple of Soped at Iati».*’* (312.) 

Thus Ptah is said to have had a cult in late times at h-t-uf r4. Whether 
the temple of Ptah of which Ahmes is said to be treasury-clerk means 
a temple at h4-w'r4 or the temple of Ptah at Memphis is uncertain, 
for in the text Ahmes has .some Memphite titles which probably refer 
to offices he held before or after he was active at M-iifr-t, and the 
post of treasury-clerk at the temple of Ptah may have been one of 
them. 

Whether the titles of »hem-priest of Ptah in h4-ufr4» and »hem- 
priest of Osiris in M-yfr-U in this late text suggest that the name of 
h4-yfr4 survived as a name of Tanis beside the name of Djanet or 
whether they .suggest that h4-w'r4 — Avaris was something quite 
different from Djanet = Tanis, is a problem which it is useless to 
discuss until we have learnt more about the history of Tanis before 
the Ramesside period. 


10. Ptali at Bubastis 

There is no trace of mention of Ptah at Bubastis before the time 
of Ramses II. Traces of older texts have, however, been found under 
those engraved in the temple at Bubastis in the time of Ramses II, 
and it is, of course, possible that these earlier texts contained some 
mention of a Ptah cult; but on this subject nothing is known. 
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Some statues of Ptali together with Ramses II have been found 
Gutside the temple at Bubastis. One of them represents Ptah together 
with the King and Re, the other only Ptah and the King.®^ A damaged 
statue from the time of Ramses II, representing Ptah alone, has also 
been found.*® Ptah is one of the gods who occurs most frequently 
in the inscriptions in the temple at Bubastis from these times.*® 
There is nothing expressly mentioned in these texts about a cult of 
Ptah in the temple, but that such a cult existed during the New King- 
dom is probable in view of the fact that the god is so often named in 
the temple; moreover Ptah’s 18th name in the Ramesseum list of Ptah- 
names is: 

»Ptah at Bubastis».*'^ (313.) 

Also, in inscriptions from the time of Osorkon I, mention is made 
of Ptah, who is said to be hrj-lh b’s4, that is to say, to have a cult 
at Bubastis. In Naville, Bubastis, pi. 40, a temple inscription from 
the 22nd dynasty with the following wording is reproduced: 

»Ptah, the great, he who is south of his wall, Lord of 
Ankhtaui, who is at Bubastis». (314.) 


11. Ptah at Horhet 

In the Ramesside military settlement in the eastern Delta, Horbet, 
Ptah had a comparatively important cult. 

Save-Soderbergh has pointed to a Ramesside Horbet-stele in the 
Egyptian Museum at Stockholm, made by a man called Khons, who 
was employed in h-f-nb n p'r-pth = »the gold workshop of the temple 
of Ptah».*** 

As Ptah is mentioned and represented on several objects from 
Horbet®® it is likely that the temple of Ptah mentioned on this stele 
was situated at Horbet, and, as Save-Soderbergh points out, in that 


Naville, Bubastis, p. 38. 

85 Naville, Ibid., p. 42; pi. 19. 

88 Naville, Ibid., p. 42. 

8’’^ Champ. Not. I, p. 905. 

88 Save-Soderbergh, Einige agyptische Denkmaler in Schweden, p. 21 seqq. 
88 A. Z. 61, p. 61. 
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case this temple must have been of some importance, as it had its 
own gold workshop!’® 

Roeder points to a stele from Horbet (Pelizausmuseum no 1892), 
also of Ramesside type, where Ptah is represented in his usual shape, 
but standing with his back to a column, which looks like a plant 
pillar. On this stele he is called: 

»Ptah of the Ukha-column».®^ (315. Fig. 14). 

The explanation of this representation and this name must be that 
in the temple of Ptah at Horbet a special local type of column was 
placed behind the cult statue of Ptah, with the appearance shown 
by the illustration. As far as we know, no such thing existed in any 
other place, and the exceptional nature of this decoration of Ptah’s 
chapel is also shown by the local name given to Ptah, »Ptah of the 
Ukha-column», or »Ptah with the Ukha-column». 


12. Ptali at Ascalon (Philistia) 

On an ivory plate from Ramesside times found at the Galilean 
Megiddo, we read a hieroglyphic inscription where a certain person 
is designated as follows: 

»Dancer of Ptah, he who is south of his wall, Lord of 
Ankhtaui, the very great one at Ascalon, Kerker».®® (316,) 

The expression »the very great one at Ascalon» probably refers 
to Ptah, and seems to indicate that in Ramesside times there was a 
cult of Ptah in the Philistine Ascalon. 


13. Ptah in NuMa 

Ptah had a cult at several different places in Nubia, of which the 
following are the most known. 


“o Save-SOderbergh, Ibid., p. 24. 

91 1. Z. 61, p. 61, pi. 4, 2. 

99 The University of Chicago. Oriental Institute Publications. Vol. LII (Loud, 
The Megiddo Ivories), p. 12. No 380. 
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Gerf Husein 

In the Gerf Husein temple, which is situated on the Nile about 
50 miles south of Elephantine, and which was erected by Ramses II, 
Ptah was one of the principal gods.®^ 

Here he was evidently worshipped both in his original form and 
as Ptah-Tatenen, for in a niche in the naos we see four figures, 
namely 

1) Ptah in a tight-fitting garb, smooth head and with the name: 

»the Ptah of Ramses 11 in the temple area of Ptah», 

( 317 .) 

referring to the Ptah cult established by Ramses II at Gerf Husein; 

2) the deified Ramses II; 

3) Ptah-Tatenen with the feather crown and the name: 

»the Ptah-Tatenen of Ramses II in the temple area 
of Ptah», ( 318 .) 
and 

4) Hathor.®" 

Derr ■ 

In the temple at Derr, situated on the Nile, about 90 miles southeast 
of Elephantine and erected by Ramses II, there was apparently a 
Ptah cult. 

In the naos of the temple, Ramses II is, represented on the north 
wall in front of: 

»Ptah, the Lord of Maat, King of the two lands, who 
is in his temple».®® ( 319 .) 

The wording of the text as well as its placing in the holy of holies 
are indicative of a cult of Ptah in this temple. 

In the same room, on the eastern wall, there was a relief repre- 
senting four seated figures, which have been hewn away. According 
to L. D. Ill, pi. 184 b, they seem to have been Re-Harakhte, Ramses II, 
Amiin-Re, and Ptah, evidently the principal gods of the temple. 


83 L.D. Ill, pi. 178. 

L. D. Text V, p. 55. 

8® Blackman, The Temple of Derr, p. 94. 
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Abiisiinbel 

In the big temple at Abusimbel, situated on the Nile about 140 
miles southwest of Elephantine, likewise erected by Ramses II, Ptah 
seems to have had a cult. On the west wall of the naos we see four 
seated figures, representing Ptah, Amun-Re, Ramses II, and Re- 
Harakhte. To Judge by the placing, they were the principal gods 
of the temple. Ptah has a smooth head, white garb and a yellow 
complexion and is called pth nb = »Ptah, the Lord of Maat».®° 

WMi es-Sebomi 

Ptah also had a cult in the temple at Wadi es-Sebou^. This temple 
was situated about 90 miles south of Elephantine on the Nile, and 
was erected by Ramses II. 

In the eastern chapel of the anteroom the King is represented 
offering incense to four seated gods, namely Ptah with a tightly- 
fitting garb and smooth head and with the name pth-n-Ramses 11 m 
= »Ramses IPs Ptah in the temple area of Amun», that is: 
the Ptah who was worshipped in the temple erected by Ramses II at 
wadi es-Seboua; and Ptah-Tatenen, represented with two feathers 
resting on horns on his head, with a human face and with the name: 
pth f-tnn /e’ Sw4j spd “"b-wj ~ »Ptah-Tatenen, he who has tall fea- 
thers and pointed horns». The two other gods are Ramses II as a 
divinity, and Hathor.®'^ 

Ptah’s and Ptah-Tatenen’s names in this temple indicate the exi- 
stence of a cult here of these gods. 

We note that all these temples in Nubia, where Ptah was wor- 
shipped as a principal god or as a subsidiary god, were erected 
during the time of Ramses II. Before Ramesside times the cult of 
Ptah does not seem to have been disseminated in Nubia. This cult 
was evidently introduced into Nubia when Ptah, in Ramesside times, 
w^as included in the national triad Amun-Re, Re-Harakhte, Ptah- 
Tatenen, which was propagated by the Ramessides. 


L. D. in, pi. 190 c. 

Gauthier, Ibid. I, p. 18*1 seq.; II, pi. 54. Gauthier has not seen that the 
second god in the row .is Ptah-Tatenen, and that the third is Ramses II, but 
thinks that the second god is Ramses 11, and that the third is a god without 
a name. 
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14. Ptah at HiMs (the Khargeh Oasis) 

In the big temple at Hibis, in the Khargeh Oasis, built during the 
reign of the Persian King Darius I, where the principal god was Amun, 
Ptali was also worshipped. 

On the pyilon forming the main entrance of the temple, Ptah is 
represented under the name: 

»Ptah, he who is south of his wall, Lord of Ankhtaui, 
Lord of Hibis». (320.) 

He is accompanied by »Sekhmet, the great, the beloved of Ptah, 
Lord of Hibis».®V 

As is mentioned above, Ptah played an important part in the 
texts in this temple; in several passages in them we find speculations 
on Amun’s identity with Ptah.®® 


15. Ptah in the Payum district 

On a tomb stele of the Memphite high priest, Anemher, from 
Ptolemaic times, now in Vienna, mention is made of two Ptah sanc- 
tuaries, the site of which cannot be determined with certainty. 
Anemher is in fact called: 

» Hem-priest of Ptah, Lord of ‘The south lake’, hem- 
priest of the gods in the temple of Ptah, Lord of ‘The 
south lake’, likewise of the gods in the temple of Ptah, 
Lord of ‘The north lake’.^ (321.) 

The text thus speaks of a temple belonging to »Ptah, Lord of ‘The 
south lake that is, a temple of Ptah at a place called »The south 
lake» and a temple belonging to »Ptah, Lord of ‘The north lake’ », 
that is, a temple of Ptah at a place called »The north lake». The 
gods in the one temple are contrasted with the gods in the other 
temple, which shows that we are concerned here with two different 
temples. Otherwise Ptah is never given the epithet »Lord of ‘The 


Brugsch, Eeise nach der grossen Oase el Khargeh, p. 24 seq.; pi. 9. 
»» See p. 171. 

^ Brugsch, Thes., p. 903. 
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south lake’» or »Lord of , ‘The north lake’», and the text gives no 
information as to what lakes are referred to here. 

Gauthier supposes that these lakes were either both situated in 
the district of Memphis, south and north of Memphis, or else that 
»The north lake» was situated in the Memphis district and that »Tlie 
south lake» was Fayum, which was often called ===,s-rs 7 ~ 

»The south lake».^ 

The supposition that these lakes were situated in the Memphis 
district is borne out by the facts that nearly all the other places 
mentioned in the inscription lay in or in the vicinity of Memphis, and 
that Anemher, at the time when the inscription was written, was high 
priest of Memphis and thus may have held the above-mentioned 
offices in addition to his office of high priest. 

It is, however, also conceivable that both the above-mentioned 
Ptah-sanctuaries were situated in the Fayum district. Griffith cites 
a text on a statue from the 18th dynasty, now in the Marseilles 
museum, where a man named Sebekhetep is called firstly; 
^ ,7 = »Prince of the Lake district» (Fayum), and 

secondly: [l] 4 ‘ — »Prince of ‘The south lake’ and of 

‘The north lake’s..** We know that »The lake district» meant Fayum, ’’ 
and that »The south lake», was a name connected with the Fayiim 
district,® and as the title »prince» is not repeated before »The north 
lake», it is probable that »The south lake» and »The north lake» in 
this text refer to two adjacent places, and that both were situated 
in the Fayum district. 

If »The south lake» and »The north lake» in the above-cited Mem- 
phite Ptolemaic text refer to canals or the like in the Fayum district, 
Ptah must have had two sanctuaries within this district, and Anemher 
may have been priest there before he came to Memphis.® 


^ Gauthier, Diet. g§ogr. .5, p. 119; 12S seq. 

® Rec. de trav. 1, p. 107 seqq. Griffith, Hieratic Papyri from Kahun and 
Gurob. Text,, p. .o8. 

^ See Wb. V, p. 226 seq. 

® See Gauthier, Ibid. 5, p. 123. 

® Gomp. p. 52. 
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16. Ptah. at Edfu 

Ptah had a cult in the Ptolemaic temple of Horus at Edfu. In a 
text in that temple, he is in fact called: 

»Ptah, he who is south of his wall, Lord of Ankhtaui, 
Tatenen ... great god, he who is at Edfu». (322.) 

Ptah is represented here with a smooth head and a close-fitting 
garb.’ 

In another text in the same temple Ptah is called: 

»Ptah, he with the beautiful face, great god, at the 
head of Edfu, the ruler of rulers, at the head of s-t-urr-U.^ 

. (323.) 

s4-wr4 was a very common name for the temple of Horus at 
Edfu.« 

Ptah was probably worshipped in several forms and under different 
names at Edfu. At the entrance to the second hypostyle hall in the 
temple, there is a list of the gods to whom King Ptolemy II gave 
offerings at Edfu, and who are called: 

»The gods at Edfu, ... the gods at s-t-wH [Edfu] for 
ever and for ever».’^” 

Among these are: 

No. 147: »Ptah at Edfu». 

No. 162: »Ptah-Tatenen». 

No. 161: »Ptah, great god, he with the many-coloured 
feathers». 

No. 185: »Ptah in Shemit». 

No. 186: »Ptah, he with the beautiful face». 

No. 187: »Ptah, the representative of Re, at the head 
of Edfu».’-’- (324.) 

The probability is that these six different names of Ptah refer to 
six different images, each of which was regarded as a separate god, 

Chassinat, Le temple d’Edfou I, p. l&S, pi. Boa. 

® Cliassinat, Ibid, I, p. 574. 

» Gauthier, Diet, geogr. V, p. 72 seq., Wb. IV, p. 7. 

10 Chassinat, Ibid. II, p. 25, 

Chassinat, Ibid, II, p, 24 — 2.5, 
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and all of which were worshipped at Edfu. In No. 161 we see distinct 
influences from Horus at Edfu^ who used to be called .9*6 sw4=^ 
»he with the many-coloured feathers». Ptah in Shemit must be an 
image worshipped in a part of the temple at Edfu which was called 
Shemit. Ptah is also called »Ptah in Shemit, at the head of Edfu», 
in one of the chapels west of the holy of holies.^" Shemit usually 
meant part of a temple, especially the corridor round the holy of 
holies, and it is probable that Shemit here means this chapel west 
of the holy of holies, where Ptah is represented, and that an image 
named »Ptah in Shemit» was worshipped there. 

In the same chapel there is also a representation of ptfy nfr hr ntr 
hrj-ib bhd‘t — »Ptah, he with the beautiful [gracious] face, great god 
at Edfu».^^ pth nfr »Ptah, he with the beautiful face», was as 
we have seen, included in the list of gods to whom offerings were 
given at Edfu. Possibly he was worshipped in the above-mentioned 
chapel west of the sanctuary. »Ptah, he with the beautiful face» 
and »Ptah in Shemit» are represented in exactly the same way, but 
the fact that they have different names and are both included in a 
series of gods, before whom the King sacrificed, shows that they 
were conceived to be two different divinities. 


17. Ptah on PMlae and Bigge 

That Ptah had a cult on the island of Philae, is indicated by the 
fact that in the Ptolemaic-Roman temple of Isis on Philae, on the 
eastern outer wall, he is called: 

»Ptah, he with the beautiful face, great god on Philae».^^ 

(325.) 

There is nothing to indicate where on Philae Ptah was worshipped, 
but it was probably in the great temple of Isis there. On the western 
wall in the sixth chamber of the naos in this temple of Isis, Ptolemy II 
is seen making a drink-offering to Ptah, and next to it is the inscrip- 


Chasslnat, Ibid, I, p, 183; pi. 21a. 
Wb. IV, p. 472. 

Chassinat, Ibid, I, p. 183, pi. 21a. 
Photo PMlae 866. Unpublished. . 
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tion: — »to make a drink-offering to his father ». Next to it one 
sees Ptolemy II offering ointment to Ptah depicted with a smooth 
head and a close-fitting garb, and one reads the inscription: 

»He [the King] gives thee [Ptah] ointment which has 
come from Punt, so that it may be pleasing to thee for 
ever»/° (326.) 

That these pictures are found in the holy of holies probably signi- 
fies that Ptah was worshipped in this temple and perhaps in the 
very chapel where he is twice represented. 

Also on the island of Bigge, situated near Philae, Ptah had a cult 
in late times. Bigge was called snm4 — Senmut. In the so-called 
»House of birth» in the Isis temple on Philae, on the western outer 
wall of the naos, one sees the Emperor Tiberius presenting the sign 
of life-eternity-bliss to Ptah, and the inscription runs: 

»To be recited by Ptah, he who is south of his wall 
and Lord of Ankhtaui, divine god, at the head of Sen- 
mut». (327.) 

Next to Ptah sits Sekhmet. She is called: — »the mistress of the 
flame in Senmut».^'^ 

Ptah is thus said to have been worshipped on Bigge, but we do 
not know for certain, where on the island he was worshipped. 

On the island of Bigge there was a sanctuary named V4-yfh4^ 
»The pure place» == Abaton, where there was a grave of Osiris. 

In an inscription from the time of Dionysios in the temple of Isis 
at Philae mention is made of: 

»Ptah, he who is south of his wall, the Lord of Ankhtaui, 
great god, he who is at Abaton, the power of the powers».^® 
(328.) 

In another Philae inscription from the time of Ptolemy III, mention 
is made of: 

»Ptah-Tatenen . . . glorious power. Lord of Abaton».^® 

(329.) 


BeiK^dite, Le temple de Philae, p. 36, pi, 13. 

” Photo Philae 994. Unpublished. 

Photo Philae 1507. Unpublished. 

Photo Philae 1306, Temple of Isis. Unpublished. 
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These texts indicate that Ptah was worshipped at Ahaton on the 
island of Bigge, perhaps both as »Ptah, he who is south of his wall » 
and as Ptah-Tatenen. On the other hand we cannot infer from the 
available texts whether Ptah had a permanent cult at Abaton, or 
whether these texts merely allude to the fact that a number of 
statues of gods from the whole country, including the image of Ptah, 
on the anniversary of Osiris’ burial were transported to Bigge to 
help Osiris “ 


18. Ptah at Bendera 

That Ptah has had a cult in the Ptolemaic-Roman temple of Hathor 
at Dendera is evident from many texts, and it seems probable that 
he was worshipped there both as Ptah and as Ptah-Tatenen. 

A name of Dendera was and sometimes it is called, in temple 
inscriptions at Dendera: »Ptah’s lwn4-».^^ 

On a pillar in the court of the temple we see an image of Ptah- 
Tatenen seated, with his left arm raised and with the crown of 
Tatenen on his head, and with the following inscription: 

»To be recited by Ptah, he who is south of his wail 
and Lord of Ankhtaui, great god, he who is at Dendera, 
— Tatenen, . . (330.) 

On the north outer wall of the temple, Ptah is called: 

»Ptah, he who is south of his wall and Lord of Ankhtaui, 
great god at the head of Dendera».®® (331.) 

Both the expressions ^rj-t6 = »he who is at »5 and §wif=»at the 
head of», are used at Dendera about Ptah and Ptah-Tatenen, who 
were not head gods in the temple. 

In the eastern chapel of Osiris in the same temple, Ptah is seen 
with a feather-crown as Tatenen and with the inscription: 

»To be recited by Ptah, he who is south of his wall, 
Power, Lord of Ankhtaui, who protects . . . Per Shentit»."^ 
V A;332^^ 

Junker, Das Gotterdekret iiber das Abaton, p. 57. 

Mariette, Dend^rah III, pi. 79; I, pi. 16 b. 

22 L.D. Text 11, p. 214. 

22 Brugscli, Thes., p. 1394. 

2'* Mariette, Deiid6rah IV, p. 58b. 
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Per Shentit was a part of the temple at Dendera where Osiris’ 
mysteries were celebrated.^® Thus it seems to have been supposed 
that Ptah had some connection with these mysteries at Dendera. 


19. Ptah in Alexandria 

A temple of Ptah existed in late times in Alexandria. A receipt 
for pay, issued by priests in Alexandria named Hephaistos priests 
and dating from the third century A. D., has been found in a tomb 
at Memphis. In view of the place where the receipt was found it 
has been inferred that the stipend to the Hephaistos priests in 
Alexandria was paid from the temple of Ptah at Memphis, to which 
the temple at Alexandria was apparently subordinate. The genuinely 
Egyptian names of these so-called Hephaistos priests at Alexandria 
indicate that the Hephaistos in question was not the Greek god 
Hephaistos, but an Egyptian god, evidently Ptah.^° 

20. Unlocalized Cult Centres 

In conclusion, it remains to record some names of temples where 
Ptah seems to have had a cult, but which it is impossible to locate. 

1. On a sepulchral stone from the third century B. G., belonging 
to a Phoenician mercenary commander named Khahap, it is mentioned 
that the dead man was in the service of : ° | ^ J© 

= »Ptah in f-snw^-wr-'f^r'p-hnmuH (»the storage depot of the high 
priest of Memphis»). 

It seems as if t^-snio4-icrr~J}rp~hmiv4 were the name of a cult centre. 
Further down in the same text it is stated that Khahap had been a: 

» writer of holy books in f~sny)4-vjr~}i,r'p-hmw4 m 


“5 Gauthier, Diet. g6ogr. II, p. 134; Wb. IV, p. 518. 

Otto, Priester und Tempel im helleni&tischen. Agypten I, p. 22 ; Hermes 
XXII (1887), p. 142 seqq. 

Berlin 2118. Sethe, Hieroglyphische Urkunden der griechisch-rOmi&chen 
Zeit, .p. 164. . 
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Neither f -snw-t-mr-^rp-hmio4 nor pf-lht are recorded in other texts. 
Gauthier considers that these localities were situated in Memphis.^® 
This, however, need not have been the case. Khahap, to judge by 
certain titles, seems to have been employed in Memphis at some time 
of his life, but he may have had the above-mentioned posts before 
or after he came to Memphis.^® 

2. In the list of Ptah names in the Ramesseum, Ptah’s seventeenth 

name is: ° 1 Si ¥ ¥ jl ~ dd-s-U.^^ 

dd-sw4 was the name of Teti’s pyramid at Sakkara, but Scharff 
points to a passage in »The Instruction for Merikare», where dd-sw-t 
is clearly a name for Memphis.®^ It is probable that dd-s4 means 
Memphis here. 

3. The thirty-first name of Ptah in the same list of Ptah names is: 
== »Ptah in sf}4-f».^^ 

According to Gauthier, sf}4-f is here the name of the agricultural 
territory of the first Lower Egyptian nome (Memphis).^® Possibly, 
however, the Ptah epithet refers, instead, to some Ptah cult in, or 
in the vicinity of, Sahure’s sun temple at Abusir in the Memphite 
necropolis, which also bears the name 

4. On a stele from the New Kingdom, now in the Louvre museum 
(time and origin unknown), we read a prayer to: 

»Ptah in the land of Maat».®® (333.) 

»The land of Maat», according to Gauthier, was one of the designa- 
tions of the necropolis, especially that of Thebes.®® Ptah had in fact 
a cult at several places in the Theban necropolis, and the reference 
here may be to it. 

5. On a fragment from the 30th dynasty, found at Bubastis, with 
a list of different temples, mention is made of a temple called; 


28 Gauthier, Diet, g^ogr. V, p. 141; II, p. 154. 

29 Comp. p. 52. 

89 Champ. Not. I, p. 905. 

91 Sitzungsber. Bayer. Akad. d. Wiss. 1986, Heft 8, p. 36. 

92 Champ. Ibid, I, p. 905. 

99 Gauthier, Diet, g6ogr. Y, p. 55. 

9* Gauthier, Ibid, V, p. 55. ' 

95 Louvre C. 143. Unpublished. 

96 Gauthier, Ibid. YI, p. 20. 
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»The temple of ‘Kamses IPs Ptah-Tateneii on the bank 
of the river».” (334.) 

Naville supposes that this refers to the temple in Memphis, but Gar- 
diner proposes, instead, that it refers to Ptah’s temple at Pi-Ramesse.^® 
As Ramses 11 had erected temples of Ptah at several places, many of 
which may be said to be situated »on the bank of the river», it is 
impossible to decide where the temple was s<ituated. 

6. On a large statue of Ptah, now in Turin (origin and time 
unknown), we read the inscription: 

»Ptah, Lord of Maat, great god. Lord of Jubilees, he 
who is at shn-^S‘W».^^ (335.) 

The word ks'W may possibly have some connection with the word 
=1 = == »sculptor» 

7. In a Ptolemaic text in the temple of Ptah at Karnak, Ptah is 
called: 

»Ptah, the Lord of Thebes, he who is in Memphis, Lord 
of wnw-U.'^'^ (336.) 

The wnw4 mentioned here, cannot be located. 

We might sum up the history of the cult of Ptah, as it can be 
conjectured by virtue of accessible texts and existing archaeological 
material, in the following way. 

We have positive traces of a Ptah cult at Memphis from the Old 
Kingdom onwards. The Shabaka text, probably from the third 
dynasty, shows that Ptah was the head god at Memphis at that 
time. To Judge by the Shabaka text Ptah had or got a temple at 
Memphis at the time of the uniting of Egypt, as we read there in 
connection with the mention of the uniting of Egypt, of how »rushes 
and papyrus were placed at the double door of the temple of Ptah».‘^^'' 
The bowl from Tarkhan with a representation of Ptah, assigned 
by Petrie to the first dynasty, must be counted as a more unreliable 


Naville, Bubastis, p. 5'7, pi. 46 b. 

38 J. E. A. 5, p. 257. 

3» Brugsch, Thes., p. 1234. 

See Gardiner, Grammar, p. 49^, G. transcr. gnwty{?) 
« A.S. A. 3, p. 64. 

See p. 20, 
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sign of the knowledge of or cult of Ptah as early as in the first 
dynasty It is not known if Petrie has positive proof for this dating. 

We do not know if Ptah was worshipped in the Memphis area 
before the first dynasty. There is a possibility that Ptah or Tatenen 
was worshipped at This in predynastic times and that this worship 
was transferred to Memphis when Memphis became a powerful place 
in connection with the uniting of Egypt, carried out by Thinitic 
princes. A fact speaking in favour of this hypothesis is the similarity, 
pointed out by Sethe, between the coat of arms of the town This and 
the crown of Tatenen, which was either the name of a god identified 
at an early time with Ptah, or another name for Ptah.*^‘’ 

Memphis was the residence from the third dynasty onwards, and 
undoubtedly the head god of the residence, Ptah, was reckoned as 
an important and powerful god even outside Memphis. 

The fact that no remains of Ptah temples or other traces of a cult 
of Ptah from the Old Kingdom have been found outside of Memphis 
need not necessarily indicate that the cult of Ptah was not dis- 
seminated outside Memphis at that time, but can be due to the 
scarcity of the archaeological remains and the preserved texts from 
the Old Kingdom. 

In this thesis the rivalry between the residence, Memphis, and the 
town Heliopolis during the Old Kingdom have been pointed out 
several times. The great influence of Heliopolis and its gods in the 
Old Kingdom, although Heliopolis was not a residential city at that 
time, is manifested for example in the fact, pointed out by Kees, 
that the Kings from Khefren’s time onwards called themselves Re’s 
son,^^ and in the fact that many Kings during the Old Kingdom had 
names in which Re’s name was included. Ptah’s name does not 
appear in similar connections. We recollect the domination of the 
Heliopolitan gods in the Pyramid texts where Ptah is scarcely men- 
tioned, although the Pyramid texts were used for the Kings who had 
resided in the city of Ptah.'*®® This influence of Heliopolis and the 
Heliopolitan theology during the Old Kingdom at the expense of 

«b See p. 12. 

See p. 61. 

See Kees, GStterglaube, p. 290. 

Kees, GOtterglaube, p. 277. 

^-a See p. 24 seq., 120. 
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Memphis and Ptah, might be connected with the fact that Heliopolis 
probably was a mighty city with an abundant religious life as early 
as in predynastic times and that it attempted to maintain its position 
during the Old Kingdom, We must also, as pointed out by Kees,^*^ 
reckon with the rdle played at the great advancement of Heliopolis 
in the Old Kingdom by Imhotep, the vizier and high-priest at Helio- 
polis at the time of Djoser. 

There is no information regarding the dissemination of the cult of 
Etah during the First Intermediate. 

Kees calls attention to how the location of the residence at Lisht, 
south of Memphis, during Amenemhet I, restrengthened the Memphite 
influence on religious life in Egypt, and he refers to the dissemination 
outside Memphis of certain Memphite local cults at this time.^^ It seems 
as if the cult of Ptah was rather widely spread during the Middle 
Kingdom. We have seen that there are traces of new buildings for 
Ptah within Memphis from the time of Amenemhet I, Amenemhet 11, 
Sesostris 11 and Amenemhet III.^’*^ In the twelfth dynasty a Ptah- 
temple was built on the Sinai-peninsula,^^’^ There are also texts indi- 
cating that Ptah had a temple at Thebes and cult at Abydos in 
the Middle Kingdom."*^^ 

From the beginning of the New Kingdom we know of new buildings 
for Ptah from the time of Tutlimosis III and Amenhotep III. There are 
temple-remains as well as inscriptions showing that Tuthmosis III had 
a Ptah-temple built at Thebes,^*® and we have an inscription from the 
time of Amenhotep III describing the erection of a temple of Ptah 
west of the main temple of Ptah at Memphis.*'**- In the beginning of 
the New Kingdom, however, the cult of Amun dominated Egypt to 
such a degree that the other gods were placed entirely into the back- 
ground. Amenhotep III endeavoured to deprive Thebes and the 
priests of Amun of some of their influence by giving augmented 

Kees, Ibid,, p, 262. 

Kees, Ibid., 327. — Also the following Kings had their residence near- 
Memphis. 

See p. 208. 

See p. 220 seq. 

See p. 224.. 

See p. 221 seq. 

See p. 224 seqq. 
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authority to the high-priest at Memphis.^"’ This pro-Memphite policy 
was interrupted by the El Amarna intermezzo, but was taken up again 
by Haremhab and was continued by his successors. In the coronation 
inscription of Haremhab we read: »For it is, he [Haremhab] who shall 
satisfy thy heart in the midst of Karnak, likewise Heliopolis and 
Memphis. It is he who shall make them splendid.»^'’ 

Attempts were made to restore the religious life to what it was 
before the El Amarna crisis, but for , fear of the clergy of Arniin 
becoming too powerful as they were before the time of El Amarna, 
the great might of Re-Harakhte in Heliopolis and Ptah in Memphis 
were specially held out and their temples and cult were richly pro- 
vided for.^^ Seti I had the s’-r'-name: »Seti, the beloved of Ptah.» 
The name Amun is not included, however, among his names or his 
titles.^® In the mortuary temple of Seti I at Abydos Ptah is one of 
the seven head gods, and Sokaris and Ptah-Sokaris also play an 
important rdle in that temple.*®‘‘ In the temple of Seti I at Redesija, 
Ptah is one of the nine head gods.^®^ 

During the Ramessides a state-triad, consisting of Amun-Re at 
Thebes, Re-Harakhte at Heliopolis and Ptah at Memphis, was believed 
to represent the Egyptian gods.^® A great many temples were built 
all over Egypt and in Nubia to the glory of these gods and their 
riches were enormous. From the time of Ramses II we know of 
temples built in the honour of Ptah at for example Memphis, Pi- 
Ramesse^®^ and many places in Nubia.*®*^ Merenptah also had a Ptah- 
temple built at Memphis.'*®^ From the time of Ramses III we know of 
great building-enterprises at Memphis in the honour of Ptah,^®® and 


« Kees, Ibid., p. 368. 

'*« Brugsch, Thes., p. 1077. 

Kees, Ibid., p. 379'. 
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there is a chapel for his worship in the mortuary temple of Ramses 111 
at Medinet Habu.^®^ 

There is a picture in the temple of Seti I at Abydos where Ramses 11 
as crown-prince is seen in the full attire of the high-priest of Ptah 
at Memphis, performing offerings in front of Ptah.®° To Judge by 
this representation Ramses II must have performed the duties of a 
high-priest of Ptah at Memphis before he ascended the throne, and 
this fact seems to be another sign of the importance attached to the 
cult of Ptah in Ramesside times. Another manifestation of the 
popularity of Ptah during Ramesside times is the fact that the name 
of Ptah or of Tatenen is included in the names or titles of many of 
the Ramesside Kings. In the Horus-name of Ramses 11 we find the 
following item: »Lord of sed-feasts like his father Ptah-Tatenen.»®”‘‘ 
The successor of Ramses II was called »The beloved of Ptah = Meren- 
ptah.®^ In the name of Merenptah’s successor, Seti II, the item »The 
beloved of Ptah» was also included.®^ The successor of this King in 
turn had the s’-r'-name Ramses-Saptah = »Ramses, the son of Ptah».®® 
Ramses III:s royal titles included as a ?^5•^f/-name the expression: 
»With many sed-feasts like Tatenen» and Ramses IV had the Horus 
name: »Strong bull who lives by Maat, Lord of sed-feasts like his 
father Ptah-Tatenen.»®®® Memphis was not, however, of the same im- 
portance as Thebes and Heliopolis in Ramesside times in spite of 
Memphis’ and Ptah’s popularity during this period, a fact which 
we can discern io;. from the lists of possessions of Thebes, Helio- 
polis and Memphis in Pap. Harris I from the time of Ramses III, in 
which lists Memphis appears as much poorer than above all Thebes, 
but also Heliopolis.®®^ • 

The next great rise of the Memphite cults occurred during Saitic 
times, the Egyptian Renaissance, when people in every way tried 
to revive the culture of the Old Kingdom. Ptah was one of the most 
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honoured gods of this period. As a manifestation of this patronage 
of Ptah’s cult in Saitic times we might count the fact that King 
Apries in a Memphite decree has put in the words »Ptah’s son whom 
he loves»''^ among his titles instead of the words s’-f = »The son of 
Re», generally included among the titles of the Kings and generally 
included among the titles of Apries too. 

Tliere are signs of new buildings having been made within the 
temple area of Ptah at Memphis during the reign of King Amasis.''’^® 
The rulers of the Ptolemaic period also showed great veneration 
of the culture of ancient times, and great care and attention were 
devoted to the cult of the ancient Egyptian gods. Ptah was wor- 
shipped in most of the large Ptolemaic temples, viz. Edfu,'"’^^' Philae 
and Dendera"^'-^ and at any rate from the time of Ptolemy IV we 
know of temple-buildings at Memphis in the honour of Ptah.'’’^'^' 

The fact that Ptah’s name is included in some form in many of 
the names of the Ptolemaic Kings shows that Ptah was popular in 
the Ptolemaic period, perhaps in the quality of the god of the re- 
sidence in the venerated Old Kingdom. Ptolemy III,”'* Ptolemy IV,'’”* 
Ptolemy V,®'^ Ptolemy VI,''“‘ Ptolemy VII,'’’® Ptolemy X and Ptolemy 
XIII were all called either »The Beloved of Ptah», »The Heir of 
Ptah» or »The Elected of Ptah». 

As seen above, it seems as if Ptah was worshipped in Egypt as 
late as the third century A. D. 


Brug&ch, Rec. de monuments I, pi. 3. 

See p. *211. 

See p. *246 seq. 

See p. 24-7 seq. 

See p. 249 seq. 

See p. 211. 

See for example Gauthier, Ibid. V, p. 247. 

®® See for example Gauthier, Ibid. V, p. 264. 

See for example Gauthier, Ibid. V, p. 277. 

See for example Gauthier, Ibid. V, p. 289'. 

See for example Gauthier, Ibid. V, p. S'09. 

See for example Gauthier, Ibid., V, p. 367. 

Gauthier, Ibid. V, p. 401. 
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On the Origin of the Cult of Ptah 

In the foregoing an attempt has been made to give an account of 
the qualities which at different times were attributed to the Egyptian 
god Ptah, and we examined the question how he came to be identified 
with other gods and, in consequence of these identifications, acquired 
epithets and attributes such as were probably not proper to him 
from the beginning. 

For Ptah, as well as for most of the other Egyptian gods, it can 
be said that when he is first described in the Egyptian texts he has. 
already behind him a long course of development of which it is 
impossible to obtain any knowledge. The Shabaka text, the oldest 
text that gives any real information about Ptah, is obviously a pro- 
duct of theological speculation. The identifications mentioned there 
of Ptah with other gods may be of an earlier date, but they may, 
at least partly, have been thought out by the author or the authors 
of the Shabaka text. In this text Ptah has traits which he 
possibly never possessed in the beginning, but this can not of course 
be the case with all his characteristic features. Important traits must 
have belonged to him before he came under the influence of the cult 
of other gods, and there are good reasons to assume that these traits 
followed him as constructive elements through the whole course of 
his development. 

Another question of importance is the difference between theo- 
logical speculation and the living piety of the population. Ptah has 
without doubt been a god to whom human beings turned in distress 
or gratitude, but he was also an object of analysis and constructions 
which hardly made their way outside the relatively limited circle 
of theologically educated people. 

Theology has of course been as little independent of religion as 
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religion of theolog'y, but these phenomena have been in relation to 
each other like circles which intersect but do not coincide. To get 
at the Ptah-religion, the Ptah-piety, as it probably existed outside 
the frame of theology, is however- an exceedingly difficult task. We 
must presume that when a statement about Ptah was fixed in writing 
it had already been theologically purged and theologically orna- 
mented. One would like to know what manner of god was he on 
whom the theologians in Memphis founded the speculations which 
come down to us in the Shabaka text. However, there is no sure 
way in which we can reach that goal. We are left to make sup- 
positions based on uncertain grounds. 

The problem of the nature and development of the earliest Egyptian 
god-ideas is of course connected with the question of the origin of 
god-belief on the whole in its oldest and most primitive forms; of 
these questions it can be said that up to now no sort of agreement 
has been reached among historians of religion and psychologists of 
religion. 

One inethod, also used in Egyptology as a means to an under- 
standing of the oldest manifestations of religion, is to start from the 
religious • notions known to oneself through inner experience and. 
transfer to the founders of distant and ancient religions one’s own, 
fundamental religious demands. Of course in view of a certain con- 
formity in human nature, this method cannht wholly be rejected. , 

Avs ‘ early as 1855 de Rougd writes in his ^Notice sommaire des 
monuments 6gyptiens», p. 99, the following: »La religion 6gyptienne 
fut ... une reunion des cultes locaux; on y trouve par consequent 
une r6p6tition des m^mes id6es sous different types et avec des vari- 
antes importantes. -11 serait de.meme tres-inexact de penser qiie oette 
multitude de divinites adorees chez les Egyptiens eut completement 
oblitdre chez eiix la notion de d’etre supreme. . . . Le Dieu supreme, 
quel que soit le nom local qu’on lui ait applique, est souvent designe 
par des expressions qui ne permettent point le doute a cet 6gard.» 

It wms often characteristic of this supreme being — in whom, ac- 
cording to de Konge, men believed in different places of Egypt under 
various names — that he was a creative god and a primeval god. 
According to de Eongd the most common belief at different Egyptian 
cult-places was that the supreme being manifested himself in the 
sun, Re. But it was also ■ very common, that the highest being was 
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worshipped in the shape of a god who saved human beings after his 
death and who was called Osiris. De Rouge holds further that a 
common line of thought in different places was that the highest being 
had produced a son more or less showing resemblance to himself. 
Secondarily, in several localities a goddess of motherly character who 
was thought also to manifest herself as the sky was placed beside 
the supreme being. According to de Rouge these are the dominating 
ideas in Egyptian religion »au milieu des innombrables superstitions 
de rEgypte.»^ 

It is easy to see that this account of the essential character of 
Egyptian religion has been the work of a Catholic. 

In many points Brugsch had a similar view of Egyptian religion. 
He wrote in his »Religion und Mythologie der alten A.gypter» (publish- 
ed 1885) I, p. 89 seq., that the necessary foundation for all religion 
is the belief, inborn in every human being, in a god who has created 
everything, who determmes the destiny of Mankind, who further 
rules over gods and men as a King and whose home is believed to 
be the sky. This innate idea of God appears differently in different 
places in The world. 

In Egypt, according to Brugsch, we meet even in the earliest period 
the belief in »the only, nameless, inconceivable, eternal God «in its 
highest purity».^ He says: »Von allem mythischen Wesen entkleidet, 
erseheint das hdchste Wesen darin in beinahe christlichem Lichte als 
der Schdpfer aller Dinge im Himmel und auf Erden, als Lenker und 
Fiihrer des Menschen auf seiner irdischen Laufbahn, als Erhalter und 
Fiirsorger aller Kreatur und als Belohner des Gerechten und Strafer 
des Sunders. In order to make this high and pure doctrine more 
intelligible to ordinary people, it was at different cult centres clothed 
in different ways in words (myths and legends), in images (the 
external appearance of the god), and in action (viz. ceremonies).'^ 
The priests themselves never overlooked the fact that they were 
describing the one, eternal god, even if they did so in a florid, 
mjdhical language and even if they gave him varied shapes.'"' 

^ De Rouge, Notice . . . p. 9'9' seq. 

- Brugsoli, Religion unci Mythologie der alten Aegypter 1, p. 90. 

Brugsch, Ibid., p. 91. 

* Brugsch, Ibid., p. 742 seq. 

5 Brugsch, Ibid., p. 92. 
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In another place Brugsch attempts to explain polytheism in Egypt 
by saying that the Egyptians certainly believed in the unity of a 
spiritual and eternal being, but that they »dieses Wesen als eine 
Weltseele in die Welt versetzten iind alle Theile derselben, d. h. die 
Glieder des kosmischen Leibes, durchdringen liessen. Die schaffende 
iind erhaltene Kraft dieser Weltseele loste sich in eine Reihe von 
Emanationen hoherer und niederer Grade auf, welche als die Gotter 
bezeichnet wurden und den eigentlichen Inhalt der Mythologie in 
sich fassten».® Brugsch is of the opinion that the main point of the 
Egyptian religion, as it has been formed mythically, was every- 
where and at all times the conception of the world as tlie body of 
God consisting of nine parts, all possessing his creative power: was, 
in other words, the doctrine of the great Enneadd 

With the above mentioned expression that the supreme being in 
Egypt shows himself »in beinahe christlichem Lichte», Brugsch has 
indirectly indicated the basis on which he. himself has made his de- 
scription and selection of Egyptian religious ideas. 

With the generation of Egyptologists to whom, among others, Sethe 
belongs, the starting-point and the outlook have been altered. Sethe 
maintains an evolutionistic point of view. He shows that the earliest 
and most primitive form of god-worship in Egypt meets us in the 
local divinities and he thinks that these local objects of cult had a 
very slightly developed character from the outseC »Die Ortsgott- 
heiten», he writes, »verraten sUmtlich in ihrer Gestalt und ihrem 
Kult noch deutlich ihren Ursprung aus dem, was man am besten 
fetischistische Gotterverehrung nennen kann, d. h. es sind alles Gott- 
heiten, die urspriinglich in einem konkreten, sei es lebenden oder 
leblosen, Gegenstand verkdrpert gedacht waren, in dem sie wie die 
Seele in einem Kdrper wohnen sollten. Sie haben aber im Laufe der 
Zeit eine lange Entwicklung durchgemacht, die sie niehr Oder weniger 
von ihrer Gnmdform weggefuhrt und ihnen Eigenschaften und Wi.r- 
kungen gebracht hat, die ihrer urspriinglichen Art z. T. recht fern 
lagen.»‘' 

® .Brugsoh, Ibid., p. 90. 

’ Brugsch, Ibid., p. 741 seq. 

8 Sethe, Urgeschichte, p. 3 seqq. ' 

» Sethe, Ibid., p. 5 seq. 
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Thus Sethe considers . that the local god from the beginning was 
believed to live in the fetish, which either was a living being, for 
instance a living animal, or a lifeless object, often one made by human 
hands. Gradually people passed on to worshipping a representation 
of the animal or the object instead' of the animal or the object (= the 
fetish) itself; this representation is called idol by Sethe.^'' 

Sethe dates the worshipping of local gods to a time when Egypt 
still consisted of town-states with political independence. “ In later 
stages of political development in Egypt there gradually arose a 
faith in higher and more universal non-fetish divinities who were 
not attached to a certain place, »sozusagen an die Scholle>>, but were 
of a cosmic nature. He calls them »Gbttei’, die ursprunglich wohl an 
keinem Orte auf Erden eine besondere, von Menschenhand erbaute 
Kultstatte hatten, sondern eben in dem kosmisehen Element selbst 
verehrt warden, das sie vertraten Oder genauer gesagt personiii- 
zierten». • . ■ 

Sethe considers that, among others, Re==the sun, Nut = the sky, 
Geb==the earth, and Hapi = the Nile belong to these cosmic per- 
sonifications. According to Sethe, other gods gradually became 
changed into cosmic gods, mostly by the identification of a local 
god of fetishistic origin with a cosmic god. This occurred for 
instance with the ram-god Khnum who at different places was 
identified with the sun-god Re, the air-god Shu, the earth-god Geb 
or with Osiris. In this way Khnum received some of the .attributes 
of* the cosmic gods and these cosmic gods were worshipped in the 
respective places in the ram-shape of Khnum. Sethe also believes 
that the ibis-god Thoth developed into a moon-god by identification 
with the moon and that the beetle-god Kheperi developed into the 
god of the morning-sun by identification with the morning-sun.^*^ 
However, Sethe reckons also with another kind of cosmic gods, a 
later kind than that just mentioned, namely such as arc the result 
of theological speculation and are purely abstract ideas. To these 
belongs Atum, a name that Sethe translates by »the All», »the Whole* 

Sethe, Ibid., p. 8 «eq. 

Sethe, Ibid., p. 3 seq. 

12 Sethe, Ibid., p. 57. 

I'l Sethe, Ibid., p. 21 seq. 
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or »Nothing»/'‘ furtlier Shu^^"’ and and others. t>uph intel- 

lectually formed cosmic gods were often worshipped in. human sha])e.^‘ 
It seems as if Sethe was of the opinion that Just as the fetishistic 
local gods acqi,iired cosmic attributes only gradually and after a long 
period of development, often after identification with cosmic gods, 
so they could only after a long development be considered as the 
creators of the world. Of Ptah he writes as follows: »Infolge der 
Griindung von Memphis durch Menes und der Verlegung der Haupt- 
stadt dorthin wurde der dort heimische oder dabei dort heimisch 
gewordene Ortsgott Ptah, der in einem menschengestaltigen Idol 
verehrt wurde und im AR bereits den Beruf eines Gottes der Kiinste, 
speciell der Goldschmiedekunst hatte . . . ziiin hOchsten Gotte des Lan- 
des, zum (oberagyptischen) Konig der beiden Lander '{nsw4 f-wjy 
und zum Weltsch(lpfer.»^‘'* Thus Sethe considers that the develop- 
ment was as follows: Ptah was from the beginning a local god, wor- 
shipped in an idol of human form, but gradually he came to be con- 
sidered as a King and -creator of the world. 

Sethe’s suppositions as to the development of the Egyptian religion 
— - he himself emphasizes their hypothetical character ~ are present- 
ed in a seductive manner and they are based on ingenious studies of 
detail. Still some of them seem to me rather doubtful. Why, for 
instance, should a higher stage of culture and a more centralized 
social system be needed for the worship of the sun, the moon and 
the sky as gods than for the worship of animals and lifeless idols? 
Sethe has more or less- consciously been guided by the idea that people 
in poorer circumstances form poorer gods than people in more 
prosperous circumstances. It is, however, not necessary to presume 
any such parallellism between indigence of life and indigence of 
imagination. Nothing seems more natural than that even during the 
time of the town-states and before that epoch peojile were able to 
see the fatal, mighty and mysterious in atmospheric phenomena 
and worship them. Sethe’s argument that cosmic features could not 
be ascribed to local fetish gods until these gods were identified with 

Sethe, Ibid., p. 94 seq. 

Se'tlie, Ibid., p. 62. 

Sethe, Ibid., p, 9"o, 

Sethe, Ibid., p, 9o. 

18 Sethe, Ibid., p. 182, ' 
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cosmic gods does not either seem fully convincing. We can look at 
the matter in a different way as the following will try to show. 

In this connection we must ask why Ptah’s activity as creator of 
everything should have come upon him only after he had developed 
from a local god to the highest god of Egypt. No highly developed 
stage of culture is needed to bring people to ask themselves by whom 
they and the world around them wmre created and to make them 
search for a creator god to worship. 

To a certain degree Kees shares Sethe’s view of religion but at 
the same time we find in him what may be called a political outlook 
on religious matters. He strongly emphasizes the connection existing 
between Religion and State in Egypt, and is of the opinion that many 
of the religious ideas are mixed up with a political interest. He 
observes the propaganda value of religion and the reasons which a 
government might often have to launch one god or another, or tO' 
bring about the identification of one god with another. This approach 
to religious ideas in Egypt is of course justified in many respects, 
and is connected with Kees’ pronounced tendency to reckon with 
religious notions which originate entirely in intention and thought. 
Even Sethe has considered Atum and Amun to be »begriffliche Bil- 
dung6n», i. e. personifications of abstract ideas. Kees conceives the 
possibility of Ptah having come into existence in that way. Ptah was 
perhaps, he says, »wie sein Gegenstuck Atum von Heliopolis eine 
rein gedankliche Schopfung als Bild der schaffenden Urkraft». Kees. 
places this intellectual conception in a period of political importance. 
»Seine Stellung als Ortsgott von Memphis», he says, »geht sicher nicht 
hoher hinauf als die Stadtgriindung der ’weissen Mauern’ unter Menes 
als oberagyptische Zitadelle nahe der Deltaspitze und als Amtssitz 
der kiinftigen Statthalter von Unteragypten».^® Speaking of the origin 
of the Shabaka text he says: »Genau wie Heliopolis verstand es 
Memphis durch Heranziehung zugkraftiger Gdtterlehren aus seiner 
Umgegend und unter dem Schatten der Residenz des koniglichen 
Statthalters ein theologisches System aufzubauen, das eindeutig seine 
Prioritat beweisen sollte.»"'’ In certain cases this rationalistic outlook 
on Egyptian religion is no doubt justifiable; thus, for instance, it 


Kees, Gotterglaube, p. 287. 
Kees, Ibid., p, 28^. 
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is evident that the purely theological construction of the Ennead, 
so perfect in form, is only a product of the intellect, but this is 
probably not the case in regard to Ptah. 

In a note, however, Kees has also another explanation of the origin 
of Ptah, He thinks that Ptah might be a later name of the god, 
previously anonymous, »He who is at the head of ‘The elevated 
place'». Kees himself points out, however, that the god so named 
appears as a local god, different from Ptah, in priest-titles from the 
Old Kingdom.^’ 

A religious-scientific theory which may reasonably be considered in 
a discussion of the origin of Ptah and of other gods is the theory of 
the so called high-god belief or primitive monotheism, to some extent 
discussed by Kees already. Kees points out the resemblance of the 
theory, originating from Father W. Schmidt, to views on Egyptian 
religion such as those of de Rouge and Brugsch discussed above.*’^ 

Father Wilhelm Schmidt thinks that the primal conception of God 
all over the world is the belief in one primordial, all-comprehensive, 
ethically exalted god living in heaven. We probably have decadent 
remnants of this belief in the high-god belief among the primitive 
peoples.^'* R, Pettazzoni presents a modification of the same idea as 
Schmidt’s, and so does later G. Widengren, e. g. in the recently published 
work »Religionens varld». They have both endeavoured to show the 
existence of a belief in socalled high-gods in various parts of the wmrld, 
but they are of opinion that these »high-gods» are the sky or the 
atmosphere.^* 

Widengren expresses this divergence from Father Schmidt’s opinion 
by saying that the latter disregards »the nature side of the high-god’s 
characters-. To this it may be added that Widengren believes the high- 
god to be ethically neutral, »above good and eviU.^" He is »a power 
of destiny, determining the fate of man»f“ he is a creative god;’^'^ 

21 Kees, Ibid., p. 287, note 3. 

22 Kees, Ibid., p. 271. 

22 W. Schmidt, Der Ursprung der Gottesidee I — VII. — See Engnell, Garala 
Testamentet I, p. 110. 

2-* Pettazzoni, Dio: formazione e sviluppo del monoteismo nella stori delle 
religion!, p. 355. — - Widengren, Religionens varld, p. 132, 

25 Widengren, Ibid., p. 133, 

2« Widengren, Ibid., p, 133. 

27 Widengren, Ibid., p. 58. 
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he is frequently a bisexual being;^* and in the quality of atmospheric 
god he is also a god of vegetation who maintains what he has 
created."^' »That high-gods are found in ail stages of culture and in 
all parts of the world may be said to be an established fact»,'says 
Widengren in a paper on »Evolutionism and the Problem of the 
Origin of ReligiQn».'P In »Religionens varld» he says of the belief 
in a god of the sky: »This phenomenon is indeed so widespread that 
in many cgiarters it is considered to be the essential substance of all 
belief in Clod in certain undeveloped stages. 

Whether the high-god belief is to be put down as monotheistic or 
not is a question which, must be decided from one case to another, 
says Widengren in connection with a discussion- between Father 
Schmidt and Soderblom, even if we are Justified in speaking of »a 
primitive monotheism», like Schmidt and Andrew Lang.*^^ Widengren 
quotes with approval a statement made by Radin to the effect that 
»the origin of monotheism . . . antedates even Neanderthal Man» and 
thinks that »the development of polytheistic conceptions ■ — in 
many cases can be shown to have sprung from the differentiating 
process going on in the idea of the undifferentiated high-god». In 
other cases polytheism has sprung from the bringing together of 
different high-gods into a religious system. That is the case in 
Egypt, dor instance, where political progress »has brought about 
the genesis of the greater state-organizations where the high-gods of 
the components (tribes and cities) constituting the nation or empire 
together form the pantheon of the state».‘‘^ 

Widengreii’s view on early Egyptian religion seems to be the fol- 
lowing. In the pre-literary epochs of Egyptian history, before the 
Pyramid texts, a primitive undifferentiated sky-god whose name has 
been handed down to us as »The Great One», Wr, was worshipped. 
Gods such as Horus, Atum, -and Ptah have, says Widengren, »been 
shaped locally » at an early date out of Wr; or they are » various 

‘^8 'Widengren, Ibid., p. 78. 

29 Widengren. Ibid., p. 63. , 

..Ethnos 10, p. 91. « 

21 Widengren, Ibid., p. 57 seq. 

22 Widengren, Ibid., g. 132. 

22 Ethnos 10, p. 9-3. 
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(liffci-eiitiatioiis» of him.'''"* With the uniting- of Egypt they were later 
on merged in the »pantheoii» of the polytheistic god-system. 

In his arg-ument Widengrep partly bases his views on .Junker, who 
thinks he has found that even at a very early stage a >' universal 
g'od» called Wr = »The Great One» was worshipped all over Egypt: 
he W'-as later identified or merged with other gods in kgy])t, e.y. 
rtah, Horns, Amun and others/'^ (Widengren prefers the wording 
»sh‘aped into» other gods.) Junker sees evidence of such an identifica- 
tion of Wr and Ihah in an expression in the KShabaka text, line 52 a, 
running /hh uv, an expression that Junker renders by »I'lah, The 
Great One», taking the » Great One ^ to be a god-name combined 
with Ptah’s name on the same principle as in the name-combinations 
Ptah-Tatenen, Ptah-Sokaris and the like.-'"’ 

Such a wmrd as wr — »the Great One» seems, howu'ver, to be such 
an obvious god-epithet and so natural a denomination for the highest 
god within a territory that it is not surprising that the word is often 
fouM as an epithet of various gods, as for instance in the Shabaka 
text in the case quoted above, wdiere Ptah is spoken of as »rtah, the 
Great 0ne». It seems an extremely far-fetched idea that Ptah should 
be idOintified in this passage with a god called »The Great One». 

It would be beyond the scope of this thesis to enter here upon a 
full critical appreciation of Junker’s argument for the existence of 
- the god Wr, but he indicates no text from which to conclude that an 
independent god of the name of Wr with a cult of his own ever 
exkted. Nor does the archaeological material wdiich is available 
allow us to presuppose a uniformity of culture in predynastic Egyiit, 
forming a back-ground for- a general worship of this Wr. 

The theories’ of the high-god belief are partly founded on un- 
reliable material collected by Christian missionaries and perhaps 
tinged with their own views, and the supporters of these theories 
appear to have a tendency to range among the high-gods even such 
gods as have but few of the traits characteristic of the high-gods 
in accordance with the given definitions.' On the other hand, this 
school of comparative religion has no doubt achieved important work 
by emphasizing certain features' of primitive religion which tended 

Widengren, Ibid., p. 84 seq. ■ 

Junker, Die Gdtte'rlehre von Memphis,' p. 2o seqq. 

Junker, Die Gdtterlehre von Memphis, p. 17, 25 seqq. 
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earlier on to be overlooked. By exhibiting traces of iiniformity in 
the religious thinking — or religious imagination — - of mankind 
during different epochs and in different regions, scholars of this school 
have made it probable that there is something innately religious in 
man which, to some extent, may be considered to be independent of 
intellectual influences, and which fluctuates less than is generally sup- 
posed with cultural standards. According to them this innate religious 
feeling consists in a tendency to worship fate-deciding creative gods,, 
preferably living in heaven. The high-god belief does not grope its 
way to the »great» conceptions of God, but has, to a certain degree, 
its starting-point in these. Applied to Egyptian religion this would 
imply that we must look for traces of cosmic gods rather than for 
traces of other gods in oldest Egypt. The high-god theory has a 
value of its own for the study of Egyptian religion, since, like the 
other views discussed in chapter, it contributes to the understanding 
of this religion. 

When embarking on the study of such a god as Ptah we notice that 
the problem of his earliest history is made much more difficult by 
the fact that the only text dating from the Old Kingdom or earlier 
which gives a full account of him is a text as speculative and philo- 
sophical as the Shabaka text, less an expression of a religious feeling 
than of a theoretical speculation with a polemic point. The text 
presupposes Ptah to be known to the reader, and this circumstance 
as well as the general character of the description shows clearly that 
Ptah must not be regarded as an idea conceived in connection with 
the formulation of the Shabaka text. Undoubtedly he was a god 
worshipped before that date, probably in the Memphis district. He 
occurs in the Shabaka text a.s an androgynous being, as a world 
creator and general world organizer, as a primordial god and a god 
of vegetation. Further, he is described as determining the destiny 
of Man and as a King. All these traits are also characteristic of him 
in later times. On the other hand, the idea that Ptah created with 
his heart and his tongue is a special characteristic of the Shabaka 
text, as is also the pantheistically tinged idea which says that Ptah 
was active as the heart and the tongue in »all gods, all men, all 
cattle, all that is alive,» 

The traits assigned to Ptah in the Shabaka text are not confined to 
him in Egyptian religion, and from an exclusively comparative point 
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of view it is natural to assign many of them to the influence of other 
god-ideas. The features of an androgynous being, world organizer 
and primeval god are also found about the time of the Shabaka text 
in the Heliopolitan Atum, and Sander-Hanseii suggests the possibility 
that these features were taken over from Heliopolis by the Memphite 
theologians.'^' In the same way the royal feature was very charac- 
teristic of Horus, who is identified in the Shabaka text with Ptah, 
and can of course have been taken over from that god. The fate- 
deciding quality was also to be found in other gods than Ptah during 
that period, and, as has been mentioned above, Breasted and Spiegel 
think that Ptah’s occurring in the Shabaka text as the distributor 
of good and evil is due to influence from the Atum cult. Consequently 
there is a theoretical possibility that the androgynous feature, the 
features of creator, world organizer, primeval god and fate determiner 
were assigned to Ptah by imitation of other gods. Many scholars 
think that the idea of Ptah’s creating with his heart and his tongue 
is also due to influence from Heliopolitan ideas. 

During a period of animated cultural communication and generally 
highly developed religious thinking, such as that from which the 
Shabaka text dates, the religious and theological ideas in different 
places in Egypt were of course not isolated from each other. In many 
cases one theology or god-idea influenced another, but in other cases 
the risk of insufficient distinction between the qualities of two gods 
may have caused a conscious effort to avoid an influence which might 
result in these gods being confused with each other or in the de- 
individualizing of a certain god. »Trotz alles Synkretismus is also 
Jeder Ortsgott auf sein Eigenwesen bedacht», says Kees and quotes 
from a ritual from the New Kingdom the words of the priest to the 
god-image: »I have not made thy individuality like that of another 
,god.»‘^® A similar tendency may sometimes have checked the syn- 
cretistic tendencies from the beginning. 

The wording of the Shabaka text indicates that Ptah was known 
before this text was composed, and even if the epithets given to him 
in that text are largely theological common property or are found 
in the Atum-religion it is not very probable that the Ptah-cult should 
be looked upon as merely a ramification of the Aturn-cult, launched 

Sander- liansen, ^Bgyptiske ForestilUnger om Verdens Pkabelse, p. 65 seqq. 

38 Kees, Ibid., p. 124. 
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under a new name. All the qualities of Ptah cannot have been Irans- 
ferred to him by influence from ;the Atum-religidn; originally he must 
have had qualities of his own, characteristic of him. The theoreti(‘al 
possibility of putting down the similarity between the great Egy]itian 
gods to mutual influence does not exclude the perhaps greater 
likelihood that these gods sprang up independently of one another 
on account of the tendency of man to create his gods in accordance 
with a pattern which does not indeed vary very much. It • is true 
that many Egyptian gods have features of creator, primeval god,, 
world organizer, god of vegetation, god of destiny, and King,, 
but it is a fact that a great many gods existing at different 
times and in widely different places all over the world had 
and have these characteristic features. It is therefore not ' un- 
reasonable to think that Ptah, independently of Atum and others,, 
may have been conceived as a god of these qualities, or some of 
them, or that he may have had these great qualities even when 
he was only connected with some small, unimportant district as. 
a local god, whether this was originally the Memphis district or 
whether he was imported to that district, from for instance This, 
in connection with the uniting of the Kingdom, which started from 
This. Of course a formulation, record or enumeration of ’ the 
qualities of the god must not necessarily have existed in early times. 
On the whole, he may have been co-nceived as a powerful being,, 
ready to intervene, when prayers or' sacrifices were offered up to 
him, in cases where he was strongly needed: for protection 
against some atmospherical phenomenon, for patronage of hunting 
or agriculture, for assistance to women in childbirth or to men 
in their various trades. We can imagine that the Egyptian local 
gods, whether worshipped in animal or human form, had on the whole 
the same qualities from the beginning independently of each other,, 
probably very general qualities, those of creator, world organizer, 
and god of fate, and that this uniformity was grounded in psycho- 
logical laws valid for the religious imagination everywhere. It is to 
be surmised, then, that the gods became gradually differentiated, so 
that one of them, Khnum for instance, was supposed to create in the 
quality of a potter, and the ■ other, Ptah for instance, was thought 
to create in the quality of a smith. Sethe’s scheme, according to 
which the gods of the lesser places have gradually merged in and 
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been identified with the gods of the provinces or the districts, these 
latter gods in their turn with the gods of the Kingdom, is probably 
right, and these processes must have had far-reanhihg influence on 
the formation of the individual god-ideas. On the other hand one 
need not accept Sethe’s thought that the gods of the lesser places 
must also have been looked upon as lesser gods. The belief in atmos- 
pheric gods or cosmic gods need not have represented a later stage 
of the history of Egyptian religion than the belief in other gods. Nor 
are we willing to follow Sethe in his surmise that a great iiumber 
of gods were »begriffliche Bildimgen». Religion draws on wishes and 
fears which find expression in imagination, and though people may 
of course have thought in terms of purely theoretical god-ideas, it. 
is not so easy to see how the belief in these can have grown into 
a living faith. Several inscriptions clearly seem to bear witness 
that the belief in Ptah was a living faith. 

We can guess that before the time of the texts handed down to 
us there was a time when such a type of god as Ptah was the object 
of undifferentiated worship bestowed on a being who, perhaps with- 
out a detailed description of his qualities, was powerful in heaven 
and on earth; the belief may have been this: at the same time as he 
lived in earthly cult-images he may have been active in all places, in- 
cluding heaven. This being was of human nature. We do not know 
if he was shaped from the beginning in the form of images which 
were more or less similar to the Ptah-images we have from later 
times. Nor do we know whether he borrowed his features from the 
memory of a deceased or the sight of a living man, a King or a hero. 
Some modified form of »euhemerism» is quite plausible and it is 
natural to think along that line when one tries to reconstruct the 
origin of the anthropoid Egyptian gods; this method is generally 
used in the case of Osiris. There are, however, no historically tenable 
arguments based on critically treated sources for seeing behind the 
god Osiris some actual human being, living at some time, nor do 
there exist such arguments in the case of Ptah, The only thing we 
can say is that as an anthropomorphic god he has of course received 
features which are clearly from the human world, although these 
features have been magnified into divine proportions. 
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